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PREFACE 


The edition of Hudibras now submitted to the pub 
he IS intended to be more complete, though in a smaller 
compass, than any of its numerous predeces‘«ors The 
text IS that of Nash, usually accepted as the best, but 
in many instances —as in the very first line — the au 
thor’s original readings have been preferred In all 
cases the variations are shown m -^he foot notes, so that 
the reader may take his choice 

The main feature, however, of the present edition is 
its notes, these have been selected wit|i considerable 
diligence and attention from every known source, and 
it IS believed that no part of the text is left unexplained 
which was ever explained before Grey has been the 
great storehouse of information, and next m degree 
Nash, but both have required careful siftmg Other 
editions, numerous as they are, — ^including Aikin^s, the 
Aldine, and GilfiUan’s, —have yielded nothing Mr 
Bell’s, which is by far the best, is edited on the same 
prmciple as the present, and had that gentleman re 
tamed the numbering of the Imes, and given an Index, 
there would have been httle left for any successor to 
improve 

A few of the notes in the present selection are, to a 
certain extent, origmal, arismg from some historical and 
bibliographical knowledge of the times, or derived 
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fiom a manuscript key, annexed to a copy of the first 
edition, and attributed to Butler himself 

The Biographical Sketch of our poet is a n^ere ^ %fac% 
mento of oH materials, for nothing new is now to be dis 
covered about him Diligent researches have been 
made in the parish where he lived and died — Covent 
Garden —without eliciting any new fact, excepting that 
the monument erected to his memory has been de 
stroyed 

This volume has been more than two years at press, 
having dribbled through the editor’s hands, not during 
his leisure hours or intervals of business, for he never 
had any, but by forced snatches from his legitimate 
pursuits An old affection for Hudibras, acquired nearly 
half a century ago, at a time when its piquant couplets 
were still familiarly quoted, had long impressed him 
with the desire to publish a really popular edition , 

Et 1 on r^vient toujours 
A ses premieres amours 

the public therefore now have the result 
It has happened, from the want of consecutive at 
tention, that two or three notes are all but duplicate, 
such as that on W%ckei BihUs at pages 326 and 371 , 
Mum and Mummery, 385 and 406 , and, He that fights 
md rum ateay, at pages 403 and 106 But the pub 
lisher hopes that his readers will not quarrel with him 
for giving too much rather than too little 

Henry G Bohn 


Fork Sheet Govent Gmden 
4pnl 2Stk lSo9 



LIST OF THE WOOD CUTS 

IN BUTLIE S HUDIBRAS 


DESIGNED BY THURSTON 

VI^-NETTE ON PEINTED TITLE, engraved by Thompson 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling 
And out he rode a colonelling — 

A Squire he had whose name was Ealph 

That m th adventure went his half I 13 14, 4o7 8 

ENG-RATED TITLE HEAD OE HTTDIBEAS Thompson 

Thus was he gifted and accouter d — 

His tawny beard was th equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face 
In cut and dye so like a tile 

A sudden view it would beguile I 237 — 244 

HEAD PIECE, PART I CANTO I White 

When Gospel Trumpeter, surrounded 
With long ear d rout to battle sounded 
And pulpit drum ecclesiastiok 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick 1 9 — 12 

TAIL PILCE, PART I CANTO I 

^he always chose 

To carry vittle in his hose 
That often tempted rats and mice 
The ammunition to surprise 

HEAD PIECE PART I CANTO II 

And wing’d with speed and fury flew 
To rescue Knight from black and blue 
Whic|i ere he could achieve his sconce 
The leg encounter d twice and once 
And now tw'is rais d, to smite agen, 

When Ealpho thrust himself between 


1 318—321 
Thompson 


1 941—946 
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TAIL PIECE, PAM I CAKTO Ti , engraved hj Br^msion 
Orowdero making doleful face, 

Like hermit poor in pensive place, 

To dungeon they the wretch commit, 

And the survivor of his feet 1 1167 — 1170 

7nBA;n pIEOE, PAM I CAKTO III BTcmston 

When setting ope the postern gate 
To take the held and sally at, 

The foe appear d, drawn up and drill d, 

Eeady to charge them in the field 1 443 — 446 

TAIL PIECE, PAET I OAITTO III 

a cool shade. 

Which eglantme and roses made 
Close by a softly murm ring stream 
Where lovers us d to loll and dream 


There leavmg him to his repose 

1 159—163* 

HEAD PIECE, PAET II CANTO I 

Thompson 

she went 


To find the Knight m limbo pent 


And twas not long before she found 


Him, and his stout Squire, in the pound 

1 99—102 

TAIL PIECE, PAET IT CANTO I 

Brmston 


— a tall long sided dame, — 

But wond rous light— ycleped Fame, — 

Upon her sbonlders wings she wears 

Like hanging sleeves Imdthro with ears 1 45—50 

HEAL PIECE, PAET II CANTO II Bramfon 

With that he seiz d upon his blad 
And Ralpho too, as quick and bold 
Upon his basket hilt laid hold I 560— 562 

TAIL PIECE, PAET II CANTO II Thompson 

quitting jboth their swords and reins 

They grasp d with all their strength the manes 
And to avoid the foe s pursuit, 

With spurrmg put their cattle to t ' 1 839—842 
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aj5AJ) PIECE, PAET II CAiTTO III , engraved by JBramim 
— Hudibras, to all appearing, 

Believ’d him to he dead as herring 
He held it now no longer safe 
To tarry the return of Ralph, 

But rather leave him m the lurch 1 1147 — 1151 

PAIL PIECE, PAST II CAl^TO III White 

This Sidrophel by chance espy d, 

And with amazement staring wide 

Bless us quoth he, what dreadful wonder 

Is that appears in heaven yonder > 1 423 — 426 

HEAD PIECE TO THE EPISTLE TO SIDEOPHEL ByfieU 

Sidrophel perusing Hudibras Epistle 

TAIL PIECE TO THE EPISTLE TO SIDEOPHEL Byfield 

Gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobs 

HEAD PIECE, PAET ui CAKTO I Thompson 

He wonder’d how she came to know 
"What he had done and meant to do 
Held up his affidavit hand 

As if he ad been to be arraign d 1 483 — 486 

TAIL PIECE, PAET III CAiSTTO I Branston 

H attack d the window, storm d the glass 
And m a moment gam d the pass 
Thro which he dragg d the worsted soldier s 
Four quarters out by th head and shoulders 1 1577 — 1680 

HEAD PIECE, PAET III CATJTO II Thompson 

Knights citizens, and burgesses — 

Held forth by rumps — of pigs and geese — 

Each bonfire is a funeral pile 

In which they roast, and scorch and broil 1 1516 — 1520 

TAIL PIECE, PAET III CAKTO II Thompson 

crowded on with so much haste, 

Until they d block d the passage fast 

And bamcado d ^t with haunches 

Of outward men, and bulks and paunches 1 1669 — 1672 
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HEAD BiECE, PART III CAHTO III, engraved by Suglies 


To this brave man the Knight repairs 
For counsel m his law affairs — 

To whom the Knight with comely grace 

Put off his hat to put his case 1 621 — 628 

TAIL PIECE, PART III CAHTO III Byfield 

With books and money plac d for show 

Like nest eggs to make clients la) 1 624 625 

HEAD PIECE TO THE EPISTLE TO THE LADY Byfield 

having pump d up all his wit, 

And humm d upon it, thus he writ 1 787, 788 


TAIL PIECE TO THE EPISTLE TO THE LADY 
What tender sigh, and trickling tear 
Longs for a thousand pounds a year 
And languishing transports are fond 
Of statute, mortgage bill and bond 

HEAD PIECE TO THE LADY S ANSWER 
She open d it, and read it out 
With man) a smile and leering flout 

TAIL PIECE TO THE LADY S ANSWER 

We make the man of war strike sail, 

And to our braver conduct veil, 

And when he s chas d his enemies, 

Submit to us upon his knees 

AT PAGE XXIT 

The dogs beat you at Brentford Fair 
Where sturdy butchers broke your noddle Part II c iii 
And handled you like a fop doodle 1 996—998 

AT PAGE 47B 

the foe beat up his quarters 

And storm d the outwoiks of his fortress — 

Soon as they had him at their mercy Part III c i 

They put him to the cudgel flercely 1 1135 36 1147 48 


VIGNETTE 


VIGNETTE 


1 85—88 
Thompson 
I 357, 358 
Branston 

1 311—314 
Thompson 



THE LIFE 


OF 

SAMtIEl BIJILEK 


The life of a retired scliolar can furmsli but little matter to 
the biographer such was the character of Mr Samuel But 
ler author of Hudibras His father whose name was like 
wise Samuel had an estate of his own of about ten pounds 
yearly which still goes by the name of Butlei s tenement 
he like^Mse rented lands at three hundred pounds a jear 
under Sir William Eussel, lord of the manor of Strensham, 
in Worcestershire He was a respectable farmer wrote a 
clerk like hand kept the register and managed all the busi 
ness ot the parish Erom his landlord, near whose house he 
lived, the poet imbibed principles of loyalty, as Sir William 
was a most zealous royahst and spent great part of his for 
tune in the cause being the only person exempted from the 
benefit of the treaty, when Worcester surrendered to the 
parliament m the year 1646 Our poet s father was elected 
churchwarden of the parish the year before his son Samuel 
was born and has entered his baptism, dated February 8th 
1612 with his own hand in the parish register He had four 
sons and three daughters born at Strensham the three 
daughters and one son older than our poet and two sons 
younger none of his descendants however remain in the pa 
rish though some are said to be in the neighbouring villages 

Our author received his first rudiments of learning at 
home hut was afterwards sent to the college school at 
Worcester, then taught by Mr Henry Bright,* prebendary 

* Mr bright i& buried m the cathedral church of Worcester, near the 
north pillar, at the foot of the steps which lead to the choir He was born 
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of that cathedral, a celebrated scholar, and many years mas 
ter of the King s school there , one who made his profession 
his delight, and though in very easy circumstances, con 
tmued to teach for the sake of doing good 

How long Mr Butler contmued under his care is not 
known, but, probably, till he was fourteen years old There 
can be httle doubt that his progress was rapid, for Aubrey 
tells us that “ when but a boy he would make observations 
and reflections on everything one said or did, and censure it 
to be either well or ill , and we are also mformed m the 
Biography of 1710 (the basis of all information about him), 
that he “ became an excellent scholar * Amongst his school 
fellows was Thomas Hall, well known as a controversial 
wnter on the Puritan side, and*^ master of the free school at 
Kmgs Norton, where he died, John Toy, afterwards an 
author, and master of the school at Worcester, William 
Bowland, who turned Bomamst, and, havmg some talent for 
rhymmg satire, wrote lampoons at Pans, under the title of 
Bolmdus ^ahngemm ^ and Warmestry, afterwards Dean of 
Worcester 

1562^ appointed schoolmaster 1686, made prebendary 1619 died 1626 
The inscription m capitals, on a mural stone, now placed m what is called 
the Bishop s Chapel is as foUows 

Mane hospes et lege, 

Magister HENRICUS BRIGHT 
Celeberrimus gymnasiarcha 
Qui scholee regiee istic fundatas pei totos 40 annos 
summa cum laude prsefuit, 

Quo non alter magis sedulus fuit, scitusve, ac dexter, 
in Latmis Grsecis Hebraicis litteris^ 
fehciter edocendis 

Teste utra^ue academia quam instruxxt affatim 
numerosa plebe literana 

Sed et totidem annis eoque amplius theologiam professus, 

Et hujus ecclesise per septennium canonicus major 
Saepissune hic et alibi sacrum Dei prseconem 
mamo cum zelo et fluctu egit 
Tir pius, doctus, integer, frugi, de repubhca 
deque ecclesia optime meritus 
A labonbus per diu nootuque 
ad 1626 strenue usque exantiatis 
4 Martu suaviter requievit 
m Bommo 

See this epitaph written by Br Joseph HaU dean of Worcester, m 
FaUer’s Worries, p 177 
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Whether he was ever entered at any university is nneer 
tain His early biographer says he went to Cambridge but 
was never matriculated Wood, on the authority of Butler s 
brother, says, the poet spent six or seven years there but 
there is great reason to doubt the truth of this Some ex 
pressions in his works look as if he were acquainted with 
the customs of Oxford and among them coursing, which 
was a term peculiar to that university (see Part in c n v 
1244) but this kind of knowledge might have been easily 
acquired without going to Oxford , and as the speculation is 
entirely unsupported by circumstantial proofs, it may be 
safely rejected Upon the whole, the probability is that 
Butler never went to either of the Universities His father 
was not rich enough to defray the expenses of a collegiate 
course and could not have effected it by any other means 
there bemg at that time no exhibitions at the Worcester 
School 

Some time after Butler had completed his education, he 
obtamed, through the mterest of the Bussels, the situation 
of clerk to Thomas Jefferies, of Earl s Oroombe, Esq , an 
-active justice of the peace, and a leading man m the busi 
ness or the provmce This was no mean office, but one that 
required a knowledge of law and the British constitution, 
and a proper deportment to men of every rank and occupa 
tion , besides, in those times, when large mansions were ge 
nerally m retired situations, every large family was a com- 
mumty within itself the upper servants, or retamers being 
often the younger sons of gentlemen, were treated as friends, 
and the whole household dmed m one common hall and had 
a lecturer or clerk, who, durmg meal times, read to them 
some useful or entertaming book 

Mr Jefferies family was of this sort, situated m a retired 
part of the country, surrounded by bad roads, the master of 
it residmg constantly m Worcestershire Here Mr Butler 
havmg leisure to indulge his mclmation for learning pro 
bably improved himself very much, not only m the ab 
struser branches of it but m the pohte arts and here he 
studied pamtmg “ Our Hogarth of Poetry, says Walpole 
“ wasiK pamter too ” and, according to Aubrey, his love ot 
the pen^ introduced him to the friendship of that prmce of 
painters, Samuel Cooper But his proficiency seems to have 

1>2 
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been but moderate, for Mr l^ash tells us that be recollects 
^ seeing at Earl s Croombe some portraits said to be painted 
by him, which did him no great honour as an artist, and 
were consequently used to stop up windows ’ ^ He heard 
also of a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, said to be painted by 
him 

After continumg some time at Earl s Croombe how long 
IS not exactly known he quitted it for a more agreeable 
situation m the household of Elizabeth Countess of Kent, 
who lived at Wrest m Bedfoidshire He seems to have 
been attached to her service f as one of her gentlemen, to 
whom she is said to have paid £20 a year each The time 
when he entered upon this situation which Aubrey says he 
held for several years, may be determmed with some degree 
of accuracy by the fact that he found Selden there and was 
frequently engaged by him in writing letters and making 
translations It was m June 1628, after the prorogation of 
the third parliament of Charles I that Selden, who sat in 
the House of Commons for Lancaster retired to Wrest for 
the purpose of completing with the advantages of quiet and 
an extensive library his labours on the Marmora Arundel 
hana and we may presume that it was during the interval 
of the parliamentary recess while Selden was thus occupied, 
that Butler, then m his seventeenth year entered her service 
Here he enjoyed a literary retreat during great part of the 
civil wars and here probably laid the groundwork of his Hu 
dxbras as, besides the society of that livmg library Selden 
he had the benefit of a good collection of books He hved 

* In liisTiIS common place book is tbe following observation 

“ It IS more difficult and requires a greater mastery of art in painting to 
foreshorten a figure exactly, than to draw thiee at their just length so it 
is in writing to express anything naturally and bnefiy, than to enlarge 
and dilate 

And therefore a judicious author s blots 

Are more ingenious than his first free thoughts 

t The Countess is described by the early biographer of Butler as * a 
great encourager of learning After the death of the Eail of Lent in 
1639 Selden is said to have been domesticated with her at Wrest, and in 
her town house in White Fnais Aubrey affirms that he was married to 
hef^, but that he never acknowledged the marriage till after her death on 
account of some law affairs The Countess died m 1651 and appointed 
Selden her executor leaving him her house in White Friars 
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subsequently in the service of Sir Samuel Lrike, of Cople 
Hoo farm, or W ood End, m that county, and his biographers 
are generally of opinion that from him he drew the eharae 
ter of Hudibras ^ but there is no actual evidence of this, 
and such a prototype was not rare in those times Sir 
Samuel Luke hved at "Wood End, or Cople Hoo farm Cople 
IS three miles south of Bedford and m its church are stiU to 
be seen many monuments of the Luke family, who flourished 
in that part of the country as early as the reign of Henry 
VIII He was knighted m 162 ‘k was a rigid Presbyterian 
high m the favour of Cromwell a colonel m the army of 
the parliament, a justice of the peace for Bedford and bur 
rey scoutmaster general for Bedibrdshiie which he repre 
sented in the Long Parliament and governor of Newport 
Pagnell He possessed ample estates in Bedfordshire and 
Northamptonshire and devoted his fortune to the promotion 
of the popular cause His house was the open resort of the 
Puritans, whose frequent meetmgs for the purposes of conn 
sel, prayer and preparation for the field, afforded Butler an op 
portunity of observing under all their phases of inspiration 
and action the characters of the men whose influence was 
working a revolution m the country But Sir Samuel did not 
approve of the king s trial and execution and therefore, with 
other Presbyterians both he and his father, Sir Oliver, were 
among the secluded members It has been genei ally supposed 
that the scenes Butler witnessed on these occasions sug 
gested to him the subject of his great poem That it was at 
this period he threw into shape some of the striking points 
of Jkudihras^ is extremely probable He kept a common 
place book, m which he was in the habit oi notmg down 
particular thoughts and fugitive criticisms and Mr Thyer, 
the editor of his Remains, who had this book m his posses 
Sion, says that it was fuH of shrewd remarks, paradoxes, and 
witty sarcasms 

The first part of Hudibras came out at the end of the 
year 1662 ;, and its popularity was so great that it was pirated 
almost as soon as it appeared f In the Mercurius Aulicus, 

* See notes at page 4 

f The first part was ready November 11th 1662, when the author oh 
tallied an imprimatur signed J Berkenhead but the date of the title is 
1663 and* Sir Poger L Estrange granted an impnmatnr for the second 
part, dated November 5th, 1663 
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amimstenal newspaper from January 1st to January Sth, 
1662 (1663 NS), quarto, is an advertisement saying that 

there is stolen abroad a most false and imperfect copy of a 
poem called Hudibias, without name either of printer or 
bookseller the true and perfect edition, printed by the 
author^s original, is sold by Bichard Marnot, near St Dun 
Stan s Church, in Fleet street , that other nameless impres 
Sion is a cheat, and will but abuse the buyer as well as the 
author, whose poem deserves to have fallen into better 
hands After several other editions had followed the first 
and second parts, mth notes to loth parts were printed for 
J Martin and H Hemngham octavo, 1674 The last edi 
tion ol the third part, before the author^s death was published 
by tbe same persons m 1678 tbis must be the last cor 
rected by himself and is that from which subsequent edi 
tions are generally printed , the third part had no notes 
put to it during the author s life, and who furnished them 
(in 1710) after his death is not known 

In the British Museum is the original injunction by au 
thority, signed John Berkenhead, forbidding any printer or 
other person hatsoever, to print Hudihras, or any part 
thereof, without the consent or approbation of Samuel Butler 
(or Boteler), Esq or his assignees, given at Whitehall 10th 
September, 1677 copy of this injunction is gnen m the 
note ^ 

The reception of Hudilras at Court is probably without 
a parallel in the history of books The king was so enchant 
ed with it that he earned it about m hxs pocket, and per 
petualLy garmshed his conversation with specimens of its 
witty passages, which thus stamped by royal approbation, 
passed rapufly into general currency Nor was his Majesty 

* CHAELES E Our mil and pleasure is and we do hereby stnctly 
charge and command that no printer booksellei stationer or other person 
whatsoever within our kingdom of England or Ireland do print reprint, 
Titter or sell or cause to be printed reprinted, uttered or sold, a hook or 
poem called Httbibras, or part thereof without the consent and ap 
probation of Samuel Boteler Esq or his assignees as they and every of 
them will ansT\er the contrary at their penis Given at our Conit at 
Whitehall the tenth day of September in the year of our Lord God 1677, 
and in the 29th year of our reign By his Majesty s command 

Jo BEEKJINHEAD 

Mueel Papers^ Mus Bnt Bihl Ko 4293 
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content with merely quoting Butler , in an access of enthu 
siasm he sent for him that he might gratify his curiosity by 
the sight of a poet who had contributed so largely to his 
amusement The Lord Chancellor Hyde showered promises 
of patronage upon him, and hung up his portrait in his 
library Every person about the Court considered it his 
duty to make himself familiar with Hudihras It was mint 
ed into proverbs and bon mots No book was so much read 
No book was so much cited From the palace it found its 
way at once into the chocolate houses and taverns , and at 
tamed a rapid popularity all over the kingdom 

Lord Dorset was so much struck by its extraordinary merit 
that he desired to be mtroduced to the author “ His lord 
ship,** according to this curious anecdote, “ having a great de 
sire to spend an evening as a private gentleman yrith the 
author of JSudvbras, prevailed with Mr Fleetwood Shephe^jd 
to introduce him into his company at a tavern which they used, 
in the character only of a common fnend , this being done, Mr 
Butler, while the first bottle was drinkmg appeared very flat 
and heavy , at the second bottle brisk and lively, full of wit 
and learning, and a most agreeable companion , but before 
the third bottle was finished, he sunk again into such deep 
stupidity and dulness, that hardly anybody would have be 
lieved him to be the author of a book which abounded with 
so much wit, learnmg, and pleasantry Next mormng, Mr 
Shepherd asked his lordship s opinion of Butler who answer 
ed, ‘ He is like a nine pm, little at both ends, but great in 
the middle 

Pepys gives us a curious illustration of the sudden and ex 
traordmary success of JECudtbras and the excitement it occa 
sioned m the reading world See Memoirs, (Bohn s edit ^ 
vol 1 p 364, 880 , vol u p 68, 72 

^ Axjbbet says, ^ Butler prmted a witty poem called Budxbras^ 
took extremely so that the King and Lord ChanceEor Hyde would have 
turn sent for They both promised him great matters but to this day he 
has got no employment Evelyh-, wntmg to Bepys m August, 1689, speaks 
of Butler’s portrait as being hung in the Chancellor s dining room and, 
what was most agreeable to his lordship s general humour, old Chancier, 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher who were both in one piece, Spenser 
Mr Waller Cowley Hudihras, which last was placed in the room where he 
used to eat and dine in public, most of which, if not all, are at Cornbury 
in Oxfordshire 
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It was natural to suppose that after the Eestoration, and 
the publication of his Hudibras our poet should have ap 
peared in public life and have been rewarded for the emi 
nent service which his poem by giving new popularity to 
the Cavalier party, and covering their enemies with derision 
and contempt did to the royal cause Every eye, says Dr 
Johnson, * watched for the golden shower which was to fall 
upon its author, who certainly was not without his part in 
the general expectation But his innate modesty and stu 
dious turn of mind prevented solicitations never having 
tasted the idle luxuries of life he did not make for himself 
needless wants, or pme after imaginary pleasures his for 
tune, indeed, was small, and so was his ambition his inte 
gnty of life and modest temper, rendered him contented 
There is good authority for believing however, that at one 
time he was gratified with an order on the treasury for 300Z 
which is said to have passed all the offices without payment 
of fees and this gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
dismterested integrity, by conveying the entire sum imme 
diately to a friend in trust for the use of his creditors Dr 
Zachary Pearce, on the authority of Mr Lowndes of the 
treasury asserts that Mr Butler received from Charles the 
Second an annual pension of lOOZ add to this he was ap 
pointed secretary to the Earl of Carberry then lord presi 
dent ot the prmcipahty of Wales, and soon after stewaid of 
Ludlow castle* an office which he seems to ha\e held in 
1661 and 1662 but possibly earlier and later With all 
this, the Court was thought to have been guilty of a glaring 
neglect in his case and the public were scandalized at its 
mgratitude The indigent poets, who ha^ e always claimed 
a prescnptive right to live on the munificence of their con 
temporaries were the loudest m their remonstrances Dry 
den Oldham, and Otway while in appearance they com 

E lamed of the unrewarded meiits of our author^ obhquely 
Lmented their private and particular grievances Nash says 
that Mr Butler s own sense of the disappointment, and the 
impression it made on his spirits, are sufficiently marked by 
the circumstance of his havmg twice transcribed the fol 
lowing distich with some variation in his MS common place 
book 

^ * It was at Ludlow Casde that lililtoii s Comus was first acted 
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To think how Spenser died how Cowley monm d, 

How Butler s faith and service were return d 

In tlie same MS he says, “ Wit is very chargeable, and not 
to be maintained in its necessary expenses at an ordinary 
rate it is the worst trade m the world to live upon and a 
commodity that no man thinks he has need of, for those who 
have least believe they have most 

Ingenuity and wit 

Do only make the owners fit 
For nothing but to be undone 
Much easier than if th had none 

But a recent biographer controverts this, and takes a more 
probable view of it he says, ‘ The assumption of Butler s 
poverty appears utterly unrounded Though not wealthy, 
he seems, as far as we can judge to have always lived in com 
fort, and we know from the statement of Mr Longueville 
that he died out of debt Butler was not one of those 

Who hoped to make their fortune by the great 

and though no doubt he might have felt he had not been 
rewarded according to his deserts by his party, he was 
not entirely neglected He had received a large share 
ef popular applause, and was probably prouder of that, 
and of the power of castigating the follies and vices of 
mtoikind even when displayed by those of his own party, 
than of being a more highly pensioned dependant of a Court 
that his writmgs show he despised He was no ‘needy 
wi^eteh ’ in want of bread or a dinner his earliest bio 
grapher gives no hint of his* distress , he enjoyed fnends 
of his owA selection and the injunction designates him as 
‘ esquire a title not altogether so mdiscrimmately applied 
as at the present time The only foundation for the asser 
tion of his poverty consists in his having copied twice, in his 
common place book, a distich from the prologue to the tra- 
gedy of Constantine the Q-reat said to have been written by 
Otway though it was not acted till 1684 four years after 
Butler s death It is supposed he might have seen the MS , 
or perhaps only heard the thought, as his copies vary 
from each other and from the Imes as they ultimately ap 
peared It was, however, long the fashion to complain of 
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the scanty reward "bestoswed on literary pursuits , yet we are 
inclined to tkmLj thotigli authors had then a less certain 
support m the patronage of a few than now when they ap 
peal to a numerous public, that the improvidence of the in 
dividual was more to blame than the niggardliness of the 
patrons, and of this improvidence there does not appear to be 
the slightest ground for accusing Butler * 

Mr Butler spent some time in France, it is supposed 
when Lewis XIV was in the height of his glory and vanity, 
but neither the language nor manners of Pans were 
pleasing to our modest poet As some of his observa 
tions ^e amusmg, they are inserted in a note * About 

* The Erenoh use so many words, upon all occasions that if they 
did not cut them short in pronunciation they would grow tedious, and in 
sufferable 

* They mfinitely affect rhyme though it becomes their language the 
worst in the world and spoils the little sense they have to make room for 
it, and make the same syllable rhyme to itself which is worse than metal 
upon metal m heraldry they find it much easier to write plays in verse 
than m ptose for it is much harder to imitate nature, than any deviation 
from her and prose requires a more proper and natural sense and expres 
Sion than verse that has something in the stamp and com to answei for the 
alloy and want of mfrmsic value I never came among them, but the fol 
lowing Ime was in my mind 

Eaucaque garrulitas, studiumque mane loquendi 
for they talk so much they have not time to think and if they had all the 
wit in the world, their tongues would run before it 

The present kmg of France is biulding a most stately triumphal arch 
m memory of his victories and the great actions which he has performed 
but, if I am not mistaken, those edifices which bear that name at Home 
were not raised by the emperors whose names they bear (such as Trajan 
Titus, &c ), but were decreed by the Senate, and built at the expense of 
the pubhc for that glory is lost which any man designs to consecrate to 
himself 

“ The king takes a very good course to weaken the city of Pans by 
adorning of it, and to render it less by making it appear greater and more 
glonous for he pulls down whole streets to make room for his palaces and 
pubhc structures 

There is nothing great or magnificent in all the country that I have 
seen, but the buildmgs and furniture of the king s houses and the churches 
aU the rest is mean and paltry 

« The king is necessitated to lay heavy taxes upon hxs subjects in his 
own defence and to keep them poor in order to keep them quiet for if 
they are suffered to enjoy any plenty they are naturally so insolent, that 
they would become ungovernable, and use him as they have done his pre 
decessors but he has rendered himself so strong, that they have no 
thoughts of attempting anything in his time 
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this time he married Mrs Herbert, a lady reputed to be of 
good family, but whether she was a widow, or not is imcer 
tain, as the evidence is conflicting With her he expected a 
considerable fortune but through the greater part of it 
having been put out on bad security and other losses, occa 
sioned it is said, by knavery it was of but little advantage 
to him To this some have attributed his severe strictures 
upon the professors of the law , but if his censures be pro 
perly considered they will be found to bear hard only upon 
the disgraceful part of the profession, and upon false leam 
mg m general 

How long he continued m office, as steward of Ludlow Cas 
tie, IS not known, but there is no evidence of his having ex 
ereised it after 1662 Anthony a Wood on the authority of 
Aubrey, says that he became secretary to Villiers, Duke of 
Buckmgham, when he was Chancellor of Cambiidge, but this 
is doubted by Grey, who nevertheless allows the Duke to 
have been his frequent benefactor That both these asser 
tions are false there is reason to suspect from a story told by 
Packe m his Life of Wycherley, as well as from Butler s 
character of the Duke which will be found on next page The 
story IS this “ Mr Wycherley had always laid hold of any 
opportunity which offered of representing to the Duke of 
Buckingham how well Mr Butler had deserved of the royal 
family by vmtmg his inimitable JELudthras and that it was a 
reproach to the Court that a person of his loyalty and wit 
should suffer in obscurity and want The Duke seemed 
always to hsten to him with attention enough and after 
some time undertook to recommend his pretensions to his 
Majesty Mr Wycherley m hopes to keep him steady 
to his word, obtained of his Grace to name a day when 
he might mtroduce that modest and unfortunate poet to 

“ The churchmen overlook all other people as haughtily as the churches 
and steeples do private houses 

“ The French do nothing without ostentation and the king himself is 
not behind with his triumphal arches consecrated to himself, and his im 
press of the sun nec plnnbus impar 

‘ The French king having copies of the best pictures from Eome, is as a 
great prince wearing clothes at second hand the king m his prodigious 
charge of buildings and furniture ddfes^ the same thing to himself that he 
means to do by Pans, renders himself weaker by endeavouring to appear 
the more magnificent lets go the substance for the shadow 
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his new patron At last an appointment was made, and 
the place of meeting was agreed to he the Boehuck Mr 
Butler and his friend attended accordingly the Duke join 
ed them but as the devil vvould have it, the door of the 
room where they sat was open, and his G-race who had seat 
ed himself near it, observing a pimp of his acquaintance (the 
creature too was a knight) tnp along with a brace of ladies, 
immediately quitted his engagement, to follow another kind 
of business, at which he was more ready than m doing good 
of&ces to those of desert though no one was better qualified 
than he was, both in regard to his fortune and understand 
mg From that time to the day of his death poor Butler 
never found the least effect of his promise The chaiactei 
drawn by the poet of the Duke of Buckingham, which we 
annex m a note,-^ wiU be conclusive that he was not likely 
to have received any favour at his hands 

* “ A Duke of Bucks is one that has studied the whole body of vice His 
parts are disproportionate, and, like a monster he has more of some 
and less of others than he should have He has pulled down all that 
fabric whfch nature raised to him and built himself up again after a 
model of his own He has dammed np all those lights that nature made 
into the noblest prospects of the world, and opened other little blind loop 
holes backwards by turning day into night, and night into day His ap 
petite to his pleasures is diseased and crazy like the pica in a woman, that 
longs to eat what was never made for food or a gnl in the green sick 
ness, that eats chalk and mortar Peipetual surfeits of plcasuic have filled 
his mmd with bad and vicious humours (as well as his body with a nui^ery 
of diseases), which makes him afiecc new and extravagant ways as being 
tired and sick of the old Continual wine women, and music put false 
values upon thmgs, which by custom become habitual and debauch his un 
derstanding so that he retains no nghtmotion nor sense of things And as 
the same dose of the same physic has no operation on those that are much 
used to it, so his pleasures require a larger proportion of excess and vanety 
to render him sensible of them He rises, eats, and goes to bed by the Jn 
lian account long after all others that go by the new style and keeps the 
same hours with owls and the antipodes He is a great ohservei of the 
Tartars customs and never eats till the gieat Cham having dined makes 
proclamation that all the world may go to dinner He does not dwell m 
ms house hut haunt it like an evil spirit that walks all night to disturb 
the family and never appears by day He lives perpetually benighted, 
runs out of his life and loses his time as men do their ways in the dark 
and as blind men are led by their dogs, so he is governed by some mean 
servant oi other that relates to him his pleasures He is as inconstant as 
the moon which he lives undei and, although he does nothin^, but advise 
with his pillow all day he is as great a stranger to himself as he is to the 
rest of the world His mind entertains all things very fieely that come 
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N’otwithstanding discottragement and neglect Eutler still 
prosecuted Ins de‘^ign and in 1678 after an interval of near 
ly 15 years published the third part of his Hudibras which 
closes the poem somewhat abruptly With this came out the 
^pisfle to the La&y and the Lady s Answer How much more 
he originally intended and with what events the action was 
to be concluded, it is vain to conjecture After this period, 
we hear nothing of him till his death at the age of 68 which 
took place on the 25th of November, 1680 in Eose Street ^ 
Covent G-arden where he had for some years resided He 
was buried at the expense of Mr William LongueviUe though 
he did not die in debt This gentleman with other of his 
friends wished to have him interred m Westminster Abbey 
with proper solemnity but endeavoured in vain to obtain a 
sufficient subscription for that purpose His corpse was de 
posited privately six feet deep according to his own request 
in the yard belonging to the church of Saint Paul s, Covent 
Garden, at the west end of it, on the north side under the 
wall of the chuich, and under that wall which parts the yard 
from the common highway The burial service was performed 
by the learned Dr Patrick, then minister of the parish and 
afterwards Bishop of Ely In the year 1786 when the 
church was repaired, a marble monument was placed on the 
south side of the church on the inside, t by some of the parish 
loneis whose zeal for the memory of the learned poet does 
them honour but the writer of the verses seems to have 

and go but like guests and strangers, they are not welcome if they stay 
long This lays him open to all cheats quacks and impostors who apply 
to eveiy paiticular humour while it lasts and afterwards vanish Thus 
with St Paul though in a different sense he dies daily and only lives in 
the night He deforms nature while he intends to adorn her like Indians 
that hang jewels in their lips and noses His ears aie perpetually drilled 
with a fidffiestick He endures pleasures with less patience than other 
men do pains 

* A nanow and now rather obscure stieet, which runs circuitously from 
King Street Covent Garden to Long Acre The site of the house is not 
now known Curll the bookseller earned on his business here at the same 
time and Dryden hved within a stone s throw in Long Acie, ‘ over against 
Bose Street 

f This monument was a tablet which of late years was affixed under the 
vestry room window m that part of the church yard where his body is su|j 
posed to he In 1854 when the church }ard was closed against further 
Wials the tablet, then m a dilapidated condition, was carted away with 
4ther debris 
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mistaken the character of Mr Butler The inscription runs 
thus 

“This httle monument was erected in the year 1786, by 
some of the parishioners of Covent G-arden in memory of 
the celebrated Samuel Butler, who was buried in this church 
A T> 1680 

A few plain men to pomp and state unknown, 

0 er a poor kard have rais d this humble stone, 

Whose wants alone his genius could surpass 
Victim of zeal ’ the matchless Hudibras ’ 

What though fair freedom suffer d in his page, 

Reader forgive the author for the age ' 

How few alas ^ disdain to cringe and cant 
When tis the mode to play the sycophant 
But oh ’ let all be taught from Butler s fate 
Who hope to make their fortunes b} the great 
That wit and pnde are always dangeious things, 

And little faith is due to courts and Lings 

Forty years after bis burial at Covent Garden that is, in 
1721, John Barber, an eminent prmter, and Lord Mayor of 
London, elected a monument to bis memory in West 
minster Abbey, witb tbe foUowmg mscription 

M S 

Samuelis Butler 

Qui Strenshamiae m agro Yigorn natus 1612 
ObiitLond 1680 
Yir doctus imprimis acer integer 
Openbus ingenii non item prasmiis felix 
Satyrici apnd nos carmims artifex egregius, 

Qui simulatae rehgioms laivam detraxit 
Et perduellium scelera liherrime exagitavit 
Scnptorum m sno genere primus et postremus 
He cui vivo deerant fere omnia 
Deesset etiam mortuo tumulus 
Hoc tandem posito marmore curavit 
Johannes Barber civis Londinensis 1721 * 


* Translation — Sacred to the memory of Samuel Butler who was 
bom at Strensham m Worcestershire, m 1612 and died in London 
m 1680, — a man of great learning acuteness, and integrity happy 
m the productions of his intellect not so in the remuneration of them 
a super emment master of satirical poetry by which he lifted the mask ot 
hypocrisy, and boldly exposed the crimes of faction As a writer he was 
the first and last in his pecuhar style John Barber a citizen of London in 
1721 by at length erectmg this marble took care that he who wanted 
almost everything when ahve, might not also want a tomb when dead For 
an JSnffravinff of the MonuTnent, see Bart s W estnunster Abbey, vol i plate 3 
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On tlie latter part of tins epitaph the ingenious Mir Samuel 
Wesley wrote the following lines 

Willie Butler needy wretcli was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinnei give 

See him, when j^tarVd to death, and turn d to dust. 

Presented with a monumental bust 
The poet s fate is here in emblem shown 
He ask d for bread, and he received a stone 

Soon after this monument was erected in Westminster 
Abbey, some persons proposed to erect one in Covent G-ar 
den church, for which Mr Dennis wrote the following in- 
scription 

Near this place lies interr d 
The body of Mr Samuel Butler 
Author of Hudibras 
He was a whole species of poets m one 
Admirable m a manner 
In which no one else has been tolerable 
A manner which begun and ended in him, 

In which he blew no guide. 

And has found no followers 
Nat 1612 Ob 1680 

While m London where Butler died, these tributes to his 
genius were set up at intervals hymen of opposite principles, 
the place of his birth remained without any memorial until 
withm the last few years, when a white marble tablet, with 
flond canopy, crockets and finial, was placed m the parish 
church of btrensham, by John Taylor, of Strensbam Court, 
Esq , upon whose estate the poet was hom In the design 
IS a small figure of Hudihras, and the fe.ce of the tablet bears 
tbe foUowmg simple mscnption 

“ This tablet was erected to the memory of Samuel Butler, 
to transmit to future ages that near this spot was bom a 
mind so celebrated In Westminster Abbey, among the 
poets of England, his fame is recorded Here, m his native 
village, in veneration of his talents and genius, this tribute 
to his memory has been erected by tbe possessor of the place 
of his birth — John Taylor Strensham ’ 

What became of the lady he married is unknown, as fh|^ 
IS no subsequent trace of her , hut it is presumed she diWj^ 
Ibefore him Mr Gilfillan assumes that “ subscriptions were 
raised for his widow, ’ but gives no authority, and we beheve 
none exists 
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Hudibras (says Mr Nash) is Mr Butlei s capital work, 
and though the Characters^ Poems, Thoughts, &c published 
as^ Eemams by Mr Thyer, m two volumes octavo, are cer 
tainly written by the same masterly hand, though they 
abound with lively sallies of wit, and display a copious la 
riety of erudition yet the nature of the subjects their not 
having received the author s last corrections, and many other 
reasons which might be guen render them less acceptable 
to the present taste of the public which no longer relishes 
the antiquated mode of writing characters, cultivated when 
Butlei was young by men of genius such as Bishop Earle 
and Mr Cleveland 

The three small volumes entitled Posthumous Works in 
prose and verse by Mr Samuel Butler author of Hudibras, 
printed 1715 1716 1717 are all spurious except the Pindaric 
Ode on Duval the highwayman and one or two of the piose 
pieces Mr Nash^^ys As to the MSS which after Mr 
Butler s death caihe into the hands of Mr LongueviUe and 
from which Mr Thyei published his G-enuine Eemains in 
the year 1Y59 , what remain unpublished are either m the 
hands of the ingenious Doctor i armer of Cambridge or my 
self 1 or Mr Butler s Common place Bool mentioned by Mr 
Thyer I am indebted to the liberal and pubhc spirited J ames 
Massey Esq of Eosthern near Knotsford Cheshire 

The poet s frequent and correct use of law terms is a 
sufficient proof that he was well versed in that science but 
if further evidence were wanting, says Mr Nash, ‘ I can 
produce a MS purchased of some of our poet s relations, at 
the Hay, in Brecknockshire which appears to be a collection 
of legal cases and principles, regularly related from Lord 
Coke s Commentary on Littleton s Tenures The language 
IS Norman or law Erench and the authorities in the margin 
of the MS correspond exactly with those given on the same 
positions in the first institute The first book of the MS 
ends with the 84th section, which same number of sections 
also terminates the first institute , and the second book is 
entitled Le second lime del ^premier part del Institutes de 
ijay d Engleterre It may, therefore reasonably be pre 
sumed to have been compiled by Butler solely from Coke 

* Butler is said to have been a member of Gray s inn, and of a club with 
Cleveland and other wits inchned to the royal cause 
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THE ARGUMENT 

Sir Hudibbas ^ bis passing worth, 

The manner how he sallied forth 
His arms and equipage are shown 
His hozse s virtues and his own 
Th ad^ entnre of the bear and fiddle 
Is sung but breaks off in the middle ® 


* Butlor probably took tbe name of Hudibras fiom Spencers lairy 
Queen, B u C ii St 17 

He that made love unto the eldest dame 
Was bight Sir Hudibras an hardy man 
Yet not so good of deeds as great of name 
Which he by many rash adventures wan 
Since errant arms to sew he first began 
Geoni?^of Monmouth mentions a British king of this name as giving 
about the time of Solomon and reigning 39 years He is |aid to have con®* 
posed aU the dissensions among his people Others have si^posed it de 
rived from the French Hugo oi Hu de Bras, signifying Hugh with the 
strong arm*! thus Fortinbras Firebras 
In the Grub street Journal Col Rolls a Devonshire pifieman is said 
to be satirized under the character of Hudibras '*and it hs asserted that 
Hugh de Bras was the name of the old tutelar samt of that county Br 
Grey had been informed on credible authority that the peison intended 
was Sir Henry Rosewell of Ford Abbey Bevoiishue but it is idle to look 
for personal reflections in a mem designed for a ^ei*al satiie pn by 
poensy, enthusiasm, aud false learning There is no^dO^t however tfisds 
Sir Satuuel Luke of Bedfordshire Is the likeliest hero Seblm^^S and ^^2 
»' 4- ridicule on Ronsard s* Fraueiad^ Srr^filiam Bavepapf ^ Gonw 
djjss&rt, both unfinished 
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) HEK Civil dudgeon ^ first grew liigli 
' And men fell Out they knew not wliy ^ 
When hard words ^ jealousies and fears ^ 
Set folks together hy the ears 
And made them fight like mad or drunk 


For dame Eehgion as for Punk , 
pse honesty they all durst swear for, 

' not a man of them knew wherefore 


When Gospel Trumpeter surrounded ® 
With long ear d ® rout to battle sounded 


5 


10 


* To take tn dudgeon is inwaidlv to resent some injury or affiont a soit 
of grumbhng in the gizzaid (as Tom Hood has said) and what is previous 
to actual fury It was alteied by Mi Butler m his edition of 1674 to 
civil fury and so stood until 1700 But the original woid was restored in 
1704 and has been adopted with two oi thiee recent exceptions ever since 
and it un(j^uestionably is most in keeping with the character of the poem 
Dudgeon in its piimitive sense is a dagger and is so used towaids the close 
of the piesent canto 

2 It may be justly said they knew not whj since as I ord Clarendon 
observes The like peace and plenty and universal tranquillity, was never 
enjoyed by any nation for ten jears together before these unhappy troubles 
began 

® The jargon and cant words used by the Presbyterians and other sec 
taries such as gospel walking times soul saving, carnal minded, carrying 
on workings out committee dom, &c They called themselves the elect 
he saints, the predestmated and their opponents Papists, Prelatists repro 
bates &e &e They set the people against the Common prajer, which they 
asserted was the mass hook in English and nicknamed it Porridge and 
enraged thfm against the surplice, calling it a rag of Popery, the whoie 
Babylon s smock and the smock of me whore of Borne 
^ Jealousies and fears were words bandied between Charles I aud the 
parliament m aU their papers, hefoie the absolute breaking out of the 
war They were used by the parliament to tne king in their petition for 
the militia March 1 1641 2 and by the king in his answer You speak 
of jealousies |jqd fears lay your hands to jour keart and yourselves 
whether I rakynot be distuibed with jealousies and fears 
5 The Presbyterian^ (many of whom before the war had got into, parish 
churches) preached the people into rebelhon incited them to take up arms 
and fight the Lord s battles and destroy the Amalekites root and branch 
hip and thigh They told them aim tp hind their kings m chains and their 
nobKis in links ofeijon And Dr recorded that many of the regi 

cides were drawn into the grand reb^^S; b|r the direful imprecations of se 
diti^ preachers frorp. the palpit«^ ^ect^tcr I^os 60 and 153 
( ^Thae Puritans haa a custom m piittim|:heir hands behind their ears 
at sen^ons and bending them forward pretence of hearing ihe bet 

B 2 
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And pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

"Was beat with fist instead of a stick * 

Then did Sir Kmght abandon dwellmg, 

And out he rode a colonellmg ^ 

A Wight he was whose very sight would lt> 

Entitle him liirror of Knighthood 
That never bow d his stubborn knee ^ 

To anythmg but chivalry , 

JS'or put up blow but that which laid 

Eight Worshipful on shoulder blade ^ 20 

Chief of domestic knights, and errant 

Either for chartel ® or for warrant 

G-reat on the bench great in the saddle 

That could as well bind o er, as swaddle ® 

ier Pm hundred or a thousand large ears were sometimes pricked up in 
this fashion as soon as the text was named and as they wore their hair 
very short (whence they were called round heads) they were the more 
prominent Dryden alludes to this in his line 

And pncks up hiS' predestinating ears 
1 Eidiculing their vehement action m the pulpit, and their beatmg it 
with their fists as if they weie heating a drum 
® Sir Samuel Luke of Bedfordshire is no doubt the tjme of our hero 
This has hitherto been merely surmised fiist by Grey and since by all his 
successors including Nash but the present editor possesses a copy of 
the original edition 1663 in which a MS Key evidently of the same 
date gives the name of Sir Samuel Luke without anj question Sir 
Samuel was#* a rigid Presbyteiian high in the favour of Cromwell lustice 
of the peace chairman of the quarter sessions a colonel in the pailiament 
army a committee man of his own county and scout master general in 
the counties of Bedford and Surrey Butler was foi^a time in the service 
of Sir Samuel^ probably as secretary and though m the centre of Puntan 
meetings, at heart a Royalist and a Churchman:, 

• Affildingto the Presbyterians who refused to kneel %t the Sacmmqnt 
of thojLoyd s Supper and insisted upon receiving it m a sitting or stand 
tag posti^e In some of the kirks m Scotland, ttie |)e^ afe so made, that 
it is very difficult for any one to kneel 
^ That IS did not kneel or Submit to a blow except when the King dubbed 
him a knight Sir Kenelm Digby tells us that when King James L who 
had an antipathy to a sword dubbed him knight, had not the Duke of 
Buckmgham guided his hand anght m hen of tonclmig his shoulder, he had 
certainly run the point of it into his eje ^ ^ 

® A challenge also an agreement in writing between parties or armjes 
which are enemies MS Key ^ 

® SwqMI^ — This word has two opposite meanings one to heat or cudgel, 
the other to bmdnp or swathe^ hence svbaddhng clothe^^ See J ohnson, Web 
fiter &c ^ 
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Mighty he was at both of these 2 :> 

And styled of War as well as Peace 
So some rats of amphibious nature 
Are either for the land or water 
But here our authors make a doubt, 
i Whether he were more wise or stout ^ 30 

Some hold the one and some the other , 

But howsoe er they make a pother 

The difference was so small his brain 

Outweigh d his rage but half a gram 

Which made some take him for a tool 3*> 

That knaves do work with call d a Pool 

Por t has been held by many that 

As Montaigne, playing with his cat 



Oomplam^ she thought him but an ass ^ 

Much more she woiffd Sir Hudibras 40 

Por that s the name our vahant knight 
To all his challenges did write 
But they’re mistaken very much, 

’Tis plain enough he was no such , 

We grant although he had much wit, ' 45 

Bp was very shy of usmg it , 

J A biiijleaque on tbe usual strain of rhetorical fiattery -when authors 
pretend to be puzzled which of their patrons noble qualities they should 
gxye the preference to ^ 

See this playful plassage (q:;oted firom MoiAaigne, Essays u 12) m 
Talfcon s Angler, chap ^ 
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As "bemg lotli to wear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about, 

Unless on holy days or so 

As men their best apparel do 60 

Eeside tis known he could speak G-reek 
As naturally as pigs squeak ^ 

That Latin was no more difficile 

Than to a blackbird tis to whistle 

Being rich m both he ne\er scanted 65 

His bounty unto such as wanted , 

Bub much of either would afford 

To many that had not one word 

Poi Hebrew roots although they re found 

To flourish most in barren ground,^ 60 

He had such plenty as sufficed 

To make some thmk him circumcised , 

And truly so perhaps he was 
’Tis many a pious Christian s case ® 

He was in Logie a great critic, 6o 

Profoundly skill d in Analytic 
He could distmguish and divide 
A hair twixt south and south west side 
On either which he would dispute 
Confute change hands and still confute 7o 

He d undertake to prove by force 
Of argument a man s no horse 

^ ^ He Gieek and Latin speaks' with greater ease 
Than hogs eat acorns, and tame pigeons peas 

Cranjield s Pan^^yria 07 i Tom Cordate 

3 Alluding piohahly to a notion promulgated by Echard and Sir Thomas 
Browne that af Hebrew is the pnmitive language of innn^,chil(3lfon, if re 
moved from all society brought up in a wood and ^ckled a wolf 
would at four years old instinctively speak Hebrew feihe students in 
Hebrew (especially John Rjland the friend of Bobe^rfc Hall) havo 
very angr} with these lines and assert that they have done ihorB to ]^re 
vent the study of that language, than all the professors have done to pro- 
mote it 

® In the fiist editions this couplet was differently expressed 
And truly so he was perhaps 
Xot as* a proselyte hut for claps 

* Carneades the academip liaving one day dfsputed at 6opi 

ously in praise of justice remted every wQy(wn the by a iraiif of 

contrary arguments —Something siipilar fe said of 
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He d piove a buzzard is no fowl 
And that a Lord may be an owl 
A calf an Aldeiman ^ a goose a Justice 75 

And rool s Comnuttee Men or Trustees ^ 

He d lun in debt by disputation 
And pay with ratiocination 
All this by syllogism tiiie 

In mood aip-d figure he would do so 

Lor Ehetoric he could not ope 
His mouth but out theie flew a trope 
And when he happen d to break off 
I th middle of his speech or cough ^ 

H had haid words ready to show \%hy ® 86 

And tell what rules he did it by 

Else \\hen with greatest ait he spoke 

You d think he talk d like other folk 

For all a Ehetorician s rules 

Teach nothmg but to name his tools 90 

But when he pleased to show t his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich 

^ Such -^as Alderman Penning ton who sent a person to^ewgate for 
singing what he called a malignant psalm 

After the declaration of No more addresses to the kmg they who 
before were not above the condition of ordmary constables now became 
justices of the peace Chelmsford at the beginnmg of the lebelhon was 
governed by two tailors two cobblers, two pedlars and a tinker 

At took IS supposed to devour the gram hence by a figure applied 
to the 16o];amittee men who under the authority of parliament harassed 
arid oppressed the country devouring m an arbitrary manner the property 
of those they did not like An ordinance was passed m 1649 for the sale ot 
the royal lands to pay the army the common soldieis purchasing by regi 
ments hke corporations and having trustees for the whole These 
trustees often purchased the soldiers shares at a Very small price and 
cheated both officers and soldiers by detammg the tiust estates for their 
ovra use 

* The preachers of those days looked upon coughing and hemmiiag as 
ornaments of speech and when they printed their sermons noted m the 
marpn where the preacher coughed or hemm d This practice was not 
con&ed to England for Ohvier Maillard, a Cordeher, and lamous preachei 
printed a sermon at Brussels in the year 1500 and marked in the maram 
where the preatehei hemm d once or twice or coughed 

^ Amongst the har^ words %i the rhetoricians ridiculed here w® 
such as hyp^rhsj!0n eophonesis asyndeton^ Ipona homceosis hyperbole^ 
hyponidl^ japedraisis an^ldiplosis,, «o^&e Tor the meamngs of wmch see 
Wdbsier^ Dic^ostiary 
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A. Babylbmsh dialect, 

Whicli learned pedants much affect 
It was a parti colour d dress 9 o 

Of patch d and piebald languages 
Twas English cut on Greek and Latin 
Like fustian heietofore on satin ^ 

It had an odd promiscuous tone 

As if h had talk d three parts m one lOO 

Which made some think, when he did gabble, 

Th had heard three labourers of Babel , ^ 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once 

This he as volubly would vent 106 

As if his stock would ne er be spent 
And truly, to support that charge. 

He had supplies as vast and large 

Eor he could com or counterfeit 

Hew words, with little or no wit lio 

Words sp debased and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on 

And when with hasty noise he spoke ’em. 

The ignorant for current took ’em 

That had the orator who once 116 

Did fill his mouth with pebble stones ® 

When he harangued, but known his phrase, 

He would have used no other ways 
In Mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater ^ 120 

^ Sladied sleeves and hose may be seen m the picture^ of Dobson, Van 
dyke and others they weie coarse fustian pinked or cut into holes that 
the satin might appear through it # 

* Diodorus Siciuus mentions some southern 4stods the inhabitants of 
which, having their tongues divided were capable of speaking diS^rent 
languages at once and Eabelais, m his account of the monster Hearsay (s4e 
Works Bohn s Edit v 2, p 46), observes, that hi^ mouth was sht up jo his 
ears and m it were seven tongues, each of them dleft into seven payts* and 
that he talked with all the seven at once, of different matters, ana m Avers 
languages 

3 Demosthenes » 

WiHiara Lilly the famous astrologer of those times The House of 
Commons had so great a regard to his predictions, that the author of Met 
cunus Pragmaticus (Ho 20) styles the members the o«( JJrra Phtei, 

an old astiologer, of whose predictions Xohn Taylor, the Water poet, 
mention 
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Por he, by geometric scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale 
Eesolve by sines and tangents straight, 

If bread or butter wanted weight ^ 

And wisely tell what hour o th day 125 

The clock does strike by Algebra 
Beside, he was a shrewd Philosopher, 

And had read ev ry text and gloss over 
"Whate er the crabbed st author hath,-^ 

He understood b implicit faith i so 

■Whatever Sceptic could mquire for 
Por every why he had a wheeeyoee ^ 

Knew more than forty of them do 

As far as words and terms could go 

All which he understood by rote 136 

And as occasion served would quote , 

No matter whether right or wiong 

They might be either said or sung 

His notions fitted things so well 

That which was which he could not tell , 140 

But oftentimes mistook the one 

Por th other as great clerks have done 

He could reduce aU things to acts 

And knew their natures by abstracts , ^ 

Where entity and quiddity 145 

The ghost of defunct bodies fly , ® 

1 As a justice of the peace it was his duty to inspect weights and measures 

For well his Worship knows that ale house sms 
Mamtam himself m gloves his wife in pins 

A Satyr against Hypocrites p 3 4 

® Jf any copy womd warrant it I should read author saith Nash 

^ That IS he coi?Jd answer one question hy askmg another or elude one 
difficulty by proposing another Hay gives the phrase as a proverb See 
Handbook of Proverbs p JL42 

^ A thing IS in potentia^ when it is possible but does not actually exist 
a tbisag IS in act when it is not only possible but does exist A thing is 
said to bq reduced from power mto act when that which was only possible 
begins really to exist Ho^ far we can know the nature of thmgs by ab 
stracts has long been a dispute See Locke on the TJnderstandmg 

* A satire upon the abstract notions of the nretapjiysicians Butler humor 
otts^ calls the metaphysical essences ghosts or shadows of real substances 
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WTiere Tmtli A person does appear,^ 

Like words congeal d in northern air ^ 

He knew what s what, and that s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly ^ XoO 

In school divimty as able 
As he that hight irrefragable 
A second Thomas, or at once 
To name them all another Duns ^ 

Profound in all the nominal 165 

And real ways beyond them all , 

And with as delicate a hand, 

Could twist as tough a rope of sand ® 

And weave fina..aafe :e bs fit for scull 

That s empty when the moon is full , ® 160 

Such as take lodgmgs m a head 

That’s to be let unfurmshed 


* Some authors have represented truth as a real thing or peison whereas 
it IS nothing hut a right method of puttmg man s notions or images of things 
into the same state and order that their originals hold m natuie See 
Aristotle Met lib 2 

® In Rabelais Pantagniel throws upon deck three or four hahdfuls of 
frozen words This notion is humorously elaboiated in the Tatler p 254 
and in Munchausen s Trayels 

3 The jest here is in giving a vulgar expression as the translation of the 
‘ quid est quid of our old logicians 

4 These two lines were omitted after the second edition but restored 
in 1704 This whole passage is a smart satire upon the old School divines 
many of whom were honoured with some extravagant epithet and as 
well known by it as by their proper names thus Alexander Hales was called 
doctor irrefragable or invincible Thomas Aquinas the angelic doctor or 
eagle of divines Buns Scotus the great opponent of the doctnne of Aquinas 
acquired, by his logical acuteness the title of the subtle doctor This last 
was father of the Reals, and VPlUmm Ockham of the Nominals 8ee a full 
account of these Schoolmen in Tennemann s Manual (Bohn s edit p 243 
et seq ) 

5 A proverbial saying apphcable to those who lose thdir labour by busy 
mg themselves m trifles or attemptmg thmgs impossible The couplet 
stood thus in the first and all succeemng editions till 1704 — 

For he a rope of sand could t^^st 
As tough as learned Sorbomst 

The proverb is supposed to be denved from story of the devil being 
baulked of a soul for which he had contracted (under the^ guise of a doctor 
of the College of Sorbonne) by not being able to make a lope of sand 

® That is, subtle questions or foolish conceits, fit for the bram of a lunatic 
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He could raise scruples dark and nice 
And after solve em in a trice , 

As if Divinitj had catch d 166 

The itch on purpose to he scratch d 

Or like a mountebank did wound 

And stab herself with doubts profound 

Only to show with how small pain 

The sores of Eaith are cured again 170 

Altho by wofiil proof we find 

They always leave a scar behind 

He knew the seat of Paradise 

Could tell in what degree it lies ^ 

And as he was disposed could prove it 175 

Below the moon oi else above it 

‘Wkat Adam dreamt of v hen his bride 

Came fiom her closet m his side 

Whethei the devil tempted her 

By a High Dutch interpreter ^ 180 

If either of them had a na^^ el ^ 

Who first made music malleable ^ 

^ This IS a banter upon the many learned and Hboiions treatises which 
ha^e been pubhshed on the Site of Paiadibe some affirming it to be above 
the moon otheis above the an some that it is the whole world others 
only a part of the north some thinking that it was nowhere, whilst others 
supposed it to be God knows where in the West Indies Eudbeck a 
Swede asserts that Sweden was the real Paradise The learned Bishop 
Huet gives a map of Paradise and says it is situated upon the canal 
formed by the Tigiis and Euphrates near Aracca Mahomet assured his 
followers that Paiadise was seated in heaven and that Adam was cast out 
from thence when he transgiessed Humbolit ( ee Cosmos Bohn vol i 
p 364 6) bnngs up the reai with tellmg us that every nation has a Para 
dise somewhere on the other side of the mountains 

2 Job Goropius Becanu maintained the Teutonic to be the first and most 
ancient language m the woild and as umed it to ha\ e been spoken m Paradise 

3 Over one of the doors of the Kmg s antechamber at St James s is a 
pictifire of Adam and Et e painted by Mabuse which formerly hung m the 
gallery at Whitehall thence called the Adam and Eie Gallery Evelyn 
in thu preface lio his Idea of the Perfection of Pamtmg, nlentions tins 
picture and obiepts to the absurdity of representing Adam and Eve with 
navels See Sir ^omas Walpole s Anecdotes of Painting Browne, in his 
Vulgar Errors a chapter expressly on this subject and is no doubt, 
what the poet is quizzing 

* This relates to 4he idea that music was first invented by Pythagoras on 
hearing the v^iatiohs^ of sound produced by a blacksmith striking hi^sayfi 
with a ^aanmS: — a story which has been fiequently ridiculed 
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Whether the serpent, at the fall, 

Had cloven feet, or none at all ^ 

All this without a gloss, or comment, 185 

He could uniiddle in a moment, 

In proper terms such as men smatter. 

When they throw out and miss the mattei 
I’or his Eeligion it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit 
Twas Presbyterian true blue,^ 

Por he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant ^ samts whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant ^ 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun , ® 

Decide all controversy by 
Infalhble artillery 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostohc blows and knocks , 

Call fire and sword and desolation, 

A godly thorough Beformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done 

* That cur e upon the serpent, on thy belly shalt thou go, seeming to 
imply a depiivation of what he enjoyed before has been thought to imply 
that the serpent must previously have had feet Accordingly »t Basil says, 
he went erect like a man and had the use of speech before the fall 

* * True blue which is found in the old proverb true blue will never 
stam IS used heie as an indication of stubborn adherence to party, right 
or wrong There is another reference to it in Part III , Canto II , line 870 
Blue has immemorially been regarded as the emblematical colour of fidelity, 
and was the usual livery of servants 

— -came a velvet justice, with a long 

Great tram of blue coats, twelve or fourteen strong 

Donne, Sat I 

® Literally, itmerant such as missionaries But the poet no doubt uses 
the word * errant with a double meanmg, that is in the sense of knights 
^ errant as well as “ errant knaves 

* The church on earth is called militant, as struggling with temptations, 
and subject to persecutions but the Presbyterians of those days were liter 
ally the church militant fightmg with the establishment, and all that op 
posed them 

Cornet Joyce, when he earned away the kmg from Holdenby, being 
de§pared by his Majesty to show his mstrnctions drew up hxs troop in the m 
ner court, and said, “ These, sir, are my instructions 


190 


195 


200 
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As if Eeligion were intended 205 

Por notliing else but to be mended 
A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ^ 

In faUmg out with that or this 

And fining somewhat still amiss 210 

More peevish cross and splenetick 

Than dog distract or monkey sick 

That with more care keep holy dav 

The wrong than others the right way ® 

Compound for sms they are mchned to 21 s 

By damning those they have no nund to 

Still so perverse and opposite 

As if they worshipp d God for spite 

The self same thmg they will abhor 

One way and long another for 220 

Pree will they one way disavow 

Another nothing else allow ^ 

All piety consists therem 
In them m other men all sm 

Bather than fail they will defy 226 

That which they love most tenderly , 

' The Presbyterians not only opposed some of the articles of behef held 
by others bnt also the pastimes and amusements of the people Among 
other things th^ reckoned it sinful to eat plum pomdge or minced pies 
at Christmas The cavaliers observing the formal carriage of their adver 
saries, fell into the opposite extreme and ate and drank plentifully every 
day especially after the Restoration 

® Queen Ehzabeth was often heard to say that she knew very well what 
would content the Catholics but could never learn what would content 
the Puritans 

3 In the year 1645 Christmas day was ordered to be observed as a fast 
and on the other hand Ohver when Protector was feasted by the lord m^or 
on Ash Wednesday When James the First desired the magistrates of Emn 
burgh to feast the French ambassadors before their return to France the 
ministers proclaimed a fast to be kept the same day The innovation is thus 
wittily satirized m a ballad of the time 

< Gone are the golden days of yore 
When Christmas was an high day 
Whose sports we now shall see no more, — 

Tis turn d into Good Friday 

* As maintaining absolute predestination and denying the liberty of man s 
will at the same time contending for absolute freedom m rites and cere- 
monies, and the discipline of the church 
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Quarrel 'witli mmced pies and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend plum porridge, 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose 

And blaspheme custard through the nose 230 

Th apostles of this fierce rehgion 

Like Mahomet s, were ass and widgeon * 

To whom our knight b j fast instinct 
Of wit and temper was so Imkt, 

4.S if hypocrisy and nonsense 236 

Had got th advowson of his conscience ^ 

Thus was he gifted and accouter d, 

"We mean on th mside not the outward 

That next of all we shnll discuss 

Then listen Sirs it followeth thus 240 

His tawny beard wab th equal grace 

Both of his wisdom and his face , 

In cut and dye so hke a tile ® 

A sudden view it would beguile 

The upper part thereof was whey 24o 

The nether orange mixt with grey 

This hairy meteor did denounce 

The fall of sceptres and of crowns , ^ 

With grisly type did represent 

Leclmmg age of government 2o0 


* The Ass IS the milk whi*-e beast called Alboiach which Mahomet tells 
iis in the Koran the angel Gabnel hi ought to cany him to the presence 
of God Alborach refused to let him get up unless ho would ptomiso to 
proc^ire him an entrance into paradise Widj^eon means the pigeon, which 
Mahomet taught to eat out of has ear that it mi^ht be thought to be the 
means of divine communication Our poet calls it a widgeon foi the sake 
of equivoque widgeon, m the figurative sense signiiying a foolish sillj 
fellow 

* Dr Bruno Byves in his Merennus Ensticus gives a remaikible instance 
of a fanatical conscience, m a capta n who was invited by a soldier to eat 
part of a goose with him, hut refused because he said it was stolon but 
being to maich away he who would eat no stolen goose, made no scruple 
to ride away upon a stolen maie 

^ In the time of Charles I the heard was worn shaiply peaked m a tii 
angular form, like the old English tiles Some had pastehoaid cases to put 
over their beards in the mght, lest they should get rumpled duung +beir 
sleep 

* As a comet is supposed to portend some public calamity, so this par 
liamentary beaid threatened monaichy 
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And tell \vitli Ineroglyphic spade ^ 

Its own grave and the state s were made 
Like Samson s heart breakers it grew 
In time to make a nation me ^ 

Tho it contributed its own fall 265 

To wait upon the public downfal ^ 

It was canonic ^ and did grow 
In holy orders by strict vow ^ 

Of lule as sullen and severe 

As that of rigid Cordelieie ® 260 

Twas bound to suifer persecution 
And martyrdom with resolution 
T oppose itself against the hate 
Amd ^ engeance of th incensed state 
In whose defiance it was v orn 2C5 

Still ready to be pull d and tom 
"With red hot irons to be tortured 
Eeviled and spit upon and martyr d 

1 Alluding to the pictures of Time and Death 

® Heait hi eakeis weie particulai curls worn hy the ladies and sometimes 
by men Samson s strength con ibted m his haii when that was cut off 
he was taken pnsonei v hen it grew again he was able to pull down the 
house and destroy his enenues 

® Many of the Presbyterians and Independents swore not to cut their 
beards tiU monarchy and episcopacy were ruined Such % ows were common 
among the baibarous nations especially the Germans Ci\ilis as we learn 
from Ta itus having destroyed the Eoman legions cut hi hair which he 
had vowed to let grow fiom his first taking up arms And it became at 
length a national custom amon^ some of the Germans never to trim their 
hair or their beards till they had killed an enemy 

* The later editions for canonzc read monastic 

5 The vow of not shaving the heard till some particular event happened 
was not uncommon m those times In a humoious poem falsely ascribed 
to Mr Butler entitled The Cohler and Yicar of Bray we read 
This worthy knight was one that swore 
He would not cut his heaid 
TiU this ungodly nation was 
Pro^ kings and bishops cleai d 
Which holy vow he firmly kept 
And most devoutly wore 
A grisly meteor on ms face 
Till they weie both no more 

® Au 0 rder so called m Prance from the knotted cord which they wore 
^out to-uf m^es In England they were named Grey Pnars and were 
the stnotest branch of the Pranciscans 
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Maugre all wliicli twas to stand fast 

As long as monarchy should last , 270 

But when the state should hap to reel, 

^Twas to submit to fatal steel, 

And fall, as was consecrate 
A sacrifice to fall of state 

Whose thread of life the fatal sisters ^ 276 

Did twist together with its whiskers 

And twine so close that Time should never. 

In life or death then fortunes sever 

But with his rusty sickle mow 

Both down together at a blow 280 

So learned Tahaeotius from 

The brawny part of porter s bum, 

Cut supplemental noses, which 
Would last as long as parent breech ^ 

But when the date of Nock was out,® 286 

Off dropt the sympathetic snout 
His back or rather burthen show d 
As t £ it stoop d with its own load 
Bor as -®neas bore his sire 

Upon his shoulders thro the fire 290 

Our knight did bear no less a pack 

Of his own buttocks on his* bade 

Which now had almost got the upper 

Hand of his head for want of crupper 

To poise this equally he bore 296 

A paunch of the same bulk before 

Which still he had a special care 

To keep well cramm d with thrifty fare , 

As tsrhite pot,^ butter milk, and crerds 

Such as a country house afe)rds , 800 

1 Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos, the three destinies whom the ancient 
poets feigned to spm and determine how long the thread of hfe should last 
^ Tahacotms was professor of phjsio and surgery at Bologna, where he 
was bom, 1553 His treatise in Latin, on the art of ingrafting noses, is 
well known See a very humorous account of him Tatler Ho 260 
^ Nock a Biitish word signifying a slit or crack, and hence, figura 
lively, the fundament but the more usual term w^s nock andro Nock 
Nockys is used by Gawin Douglas m his version of the Altfeid, for the 
bottom or extremity of anything 
* A Devonshire dish 
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With othgi Tictnal wh ch anon 
We further shall dilate upon 
*Wnien of his hose we come to treat 
The cupboard where he kept his meat 

His doublet was of sturdy buff 3*^0 

And though not sword yet cudgel proof, 

Whereby twas fittei for 7 iis use 
Who fear d no blows but such as bruise ^ 

His breeches were of rugged woollen 
And had been at the siege of BuUen 31 0 

To oldT^mg Harry so well known 
Some writers held they were his own ^ 

Thro they were Imed with many a piece 

Of ammunition bread and cheese 

And fat black puddings proper food olo 

Por warriors that delight in blood 

Por as we said he always chose 

To carry Tittle m his hose, 

That often tempted rats and mice. 

The ammunition to surprise o^o 

And when he put a hand but in 
The one or th other magazme, 

They stoutly in defence on t stood 
And from the wounded foe drew blood , 

And till th were storm d and beaten out, 

He er left the fortified redoubt 
And tho knights eirant as some think 
Of old did neither eat nor drink ® 

Because when thorough deserts vast f. 

And regions desolate they past 330 

Where belly timber abo\e ground 
Or under was not to be found 

1 A man of mce honour suffers more from a kick or a slap in the face 
than from a wound Sir "Waltei Raleigh says to he strucken with a sword 
IS like a man hut to be strucken with a stick is like a slave 

Henry YIII besieged Boulogne m peison July 14 t544 He was 
very fat and conseqjuently his breeches veiy large See the engravings 
published by the Society of Antiquaries 

Though I think says Don Quixote that I have read as many his 
tones of chivalry in my time as any other man I never could find that 
knights errant ever eat unless it were by mere accident when they were m 
tlted “to great feasts and royal banquets at other times, they indulged 
themselves with little other food besides their thoughts 
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Utiless they grazed, there s not one word 
Of their provision on record 

"Which made some confidently write, 335 

They had no stomachs hut to fight 
’Tis false for Arthur wore in hall 
Bound table like a farthingal ^ 

On which with shirt pull d out behind, 

And eke before his good kmghts dined 340 

Tho ’twas no table some suppose 
But a huge pair of round tiunk hose 
In which he carried as much meat 
As he and aU his knights could eat ^ 

When laymg by their swords and truncheons, 345 
They took their breakfasts or their nuncheons ® 

But let that pass at present, lest 
We should forget where we digrest , 

As learned authors use to whom 
We leave it, and to th purpose come 3o0 

His puissant sword unto his side, 

BTear his undaunted heart, was tied 
With basket hilt that would hold broth, 

And serve for fight and dinner both 

In it he melted lead for bullets 3oo 

To shoot at fdes and sometimes pullets , 

To whom he bore so fell a grutcn 
He ne er gave quarter t any such 
The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty,^ 

Por want of fighting was grown rusty, 360 

Jat^imgale was a large hoop petticoat worn by the ladies King 
Armife IS said to have made choice of the round table that his kmghts 
might hbt quarrel about precedence 

* True wit m Ben Jonson s Silent "Woman says of Sir Amorous La 
Pool If he could but victual himself for half a year m his breeches, he is 
sufficiently armed to overrun a country Act 4, sc 6 

® A substitute for a regular meal equivalent to what is now called a 
luncheon Our ancestors m the 13th and 14th century had lour meals a 
day — bieakfast at 7 dinner at 10 supper at 4 and hvery at 8 or 9 soon 
after which they went to bed The tradesmen and labouring people had 
only three meals a day,— breaktast at 8 dinner at 12 and supper at 6 
They had no livery 

* Toledo, m Spam famous for the manufactuie of swords the Toledo 
blades were generally broad to wear on horseback, and of great 
statable to the old Spanish dress 
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And ate into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack 
The peaceful scabbard where it dwelt. 

The rancour of its edge had felt 

Por of the lower end two handful 3G5 

It had devour d twas so manful, 

And so much scorn’d to lurk in case, 

As if it durst not show its face 
In many desperate attempts 

Of warrants exigents contempts ^ S7-0 

It had appear d with courage boldei 

Than Serjeant Bum invadmg shoulder 

Oft had it ta en possession 

And pris ners too or made them run 

This sword a dagger had his page, 375 

That was but little for his age ^ 

And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs upon knights errant do 
It was a serviceable dudgeon ^ 

Either for fightmg or for drudging ® 360 

When it had stabb d, or broke a head 
It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread. 

Toast cheese or bacon ® though it were 

Tq bait a mouse trap twould not care 

’Twould make clean shoes and m the earth 3bo 

Set leeks and onions, and so forth 

It had been prentice to a brewer, 

WTiere this, and more it did endure 

But left the trade, as many more ’ 

Have lately done on the same score ^ 390 

^ Exigent IS a wnt issued m order to bring a person to an outlawry, if 
he does not appear to answer the suit commenced against him 
3 Alluding to the method by which bum baibjffs, as they are called, arrest 
persons, b^^vmg them a tap on the shoulder 
3 Thus Homer accoutres Agamemnon with a dagger hanging near his 
sword which he used instead of a knife Ihad Lib m 271 
^ A dudgeon was a short sword, or dagger from the Teutonic Degen 
5 That is for domestic uses or any drudgery such as follows in the next verses 
® Corporal Hym says in Shakspeare s Henry Y ‘ I dare not fight but 
I will wink and hold out mine iron it is a simple one, but what ^ough 
— ^it will toast cheese 

A joke upon Ohver Cromwell, who was said to be the son of a brewer m 
Huntingdonshire It was frequently the suhj ect of lampoons during his life 

0 2 
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la til holsters, at his saddle bow, 

Two aged pistols he did stow, 

Among the siirplus of such meat 
As in his hose he could not get 
These would mveigle rats with th scent, 

To forage when the cocks were bent , 

And sometimes catch em with a snap. 

As deveily as th ablest trap 
They were upon hard duty still. 

And every night stood sentinel, ^oo 

To guard the magazine i th hose 
Prom two legg d and from foui legg d foes 
Thus clad and fortified Sir Knight, 

Trom peaceful home set forth to fight 

Eut first with nimble active foice, 405 

He got on th outside of his horse ^ 

Eor having but one stirrup tied 
T hi& saddle, on the further side. 

It was so short h had much ado 

To reach it with his desp rale toe 410 

Eut after many strains and heaves, 

He got upon the saddle eaves, 

Prom whence he vaulted into th seat 
With so much vigour strength and heat, 

That he had almost tumbled over 4X6 

With his own weight but did recover, 

Ey laying hold on tail and mane, 

Which oft he used instead of rein 
Eut now we talk of mounting steed, 

EeTore we further do proceed, 420 

It doth behoye us to say something 
Of that which bore our valiant bumtm 

time Pride had been a brewer Hewson and Scott brewers clerks 
' ^3'otbing can be moie completely droll, than this description of Hndi 
bras mounting hi horse He had one stirrup tied on the off side very short 
the saddle very large the knight short fat and unwieldy, having his 
breeches and pockets stuffed mth black puddings and other provision, over 
acting his effort to mount and nearly tumbling over on the opposite 
side his single spur we may suppose catching in some of his horse s 
furniture Cleveland identifies this picture in liis lines — ‘^like Sir Sa 
mud Luke in a great saddle nothing to be seen but the giddy feather in 
his Clown 
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The beast was sturdy large and tall 
With mouth of meal and eyes of wall 
I would say eye for h had but one 4"o 

As most agree though some say none 
He was well stay d and in his gait, 

Preserv d a grave majestic state 

At spur 01 switch no more he skipt 

Or mended pace than Spaniard whipt ^ j,o0 

And yet so fiery he would bound 

As if he grieved to touch the ground 

That CsBsar s horse who as fame goes 

Had corns upon his feet and toes ^ 

Was not by half so tendei hooft 
Hor tiod upon the ground so soft 
And as that beast would kneel and stoou 
Some write to take his rider up ^ 

So Hudibras his tis well known 
Would often do to set him down ^40 

We shall not need to say what lack 
Of leather was upon his back 
Por that was hidden under pad 
And breech of Knight gaU d full as bad 
His strutting ribs on both sides show d 446 

Like furrows he himself had plow d 
For underneath the skirt of pannel 
Twixt every two there was a channel 
His draggling tail hung m the dirt 
Which on his rider he would flirt 450 

Still as his tender side he pricLt 
With arm d heel or with unarm d kickt 
For Hudibras wore but one spur, 

As wisely knowing could he stir 

1 This alludes to Sir Roger 1 Estrange s story of a Spaniard who w^s 
condemned to run the gauntlet and disdained to avoid any part of the pun 
ishment by mending hiff pace 

2 Suetonius relates, that the hoofs of Cnesar s horse were divided 
like human toes See also Montfaucon, Antiquity evpliqu6e, vol 11 
p 58 

® Stirrups were not in use m the time of Csesar Common persons who 
were active and hardy vaulted into their seats and persons of distinction 
had their horses taught to bend down towards the ground, or else they were 
assisted by their equeines 
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To active trot one side of s horse, 4oo 

The other wonld not hang an arse ^ 

A Squire he had whose name was Ealph,® 

That m th adventure went his half 
Though writers for more stately tone, 

Bo call him Ealpho tis all one 460 

And when we can with metre safe 
We 11 call him so if not plain Eaph ^ 

Eor rhyme the rudder is of verses 

With which like ships they steer their courses 

An equal stock of wit and valour 465 

He had lam in, by birth a tailor 

The mighty Tynan queen that gain d, 

With subtle shreds a tract of land ^ 

Bid leave it with a castle fair 

To his great ancestor her heir 470 

Erom him descended cross legg d knights , ® 

Earned for their faith and warlike fights 
Against the bloody Cannibal ® 

Whom they destroy d both great and small 

^ This }est had previously appealed in an old book called GraUm ludentes 
or Jests ftpm the Universiti 1638 where it runs thus A scholar being 
jeeied on. the way for wearing but one spiu said that if one side of his horse 
went on it wSls not likely the other would stay behind 

2 ijiie knight was of the Presbyteiian party, so the squire was an Ana 
\ baptist or Independent This gives our author an opportunity of charac 
^ teiizing these several sects and of showing their joint concurrence against 
the king and church 

* Sii Boger L Estrange supposes that the original of Ralph was one 
Isaac Robinson a butcher inMoorfields another authority thinks that the 
character was designed for Pemble a tailor one of the committee of seques 
trators Otey supposes that the name of Ralph was taken fiom the grocer s 
apprentice in Beaumont and Fletcher s ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle 
Hr Pemberton who was a relation and godson of Hr Butler said that the 
squire was designed for Ralph Bedford, esquire, member of parliamenrfor 
the town of Bedfoid 

* The allusion is to the well known story of Dido who purchased as 
much land as she could surround with an ox s hide She out the hide into 
extremely narrow strips, and so obtamed twenty two fuilongs See Yirg 
^neid lib i 367 

® A double allusion Tailors sit at their work in this posture and 
saders are represented on funeral monuments with their legs across 

« Tailors as well as Crusaders are famed for their faith though of dif 
ferent kinds The words bloody cannibal, are meant to be equally ap 
plicable to the Saracens and a louse 
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This sturdy Squire had as well 4^5 

As the bold Tiojan knight seen hell ' 

Not with a counterfeited pass 

Of golden bough but true gold lace 

His knowledge was not far behind 

The knight s but of another kind 4S0 

And he another way came by t 

Some call it G-ifts and some New Light 

A hb ral art that costs no pains 

Of study industry or brains 

His mts were sent him for a token ^ 435 

But m the carriage crack d and broken 
Like commendation nine pence crookt 
With — to and from my lo\e — it lookt ® 

He ne er consider d it as loth 

To look a gift horse in the mouth 490 

And very wisely would lay forth 
No more upon it than twas worth ^ 

But as he got it fieely so 

He spent it frank and fieely too 

For saints themselves will sometimes be 49o 

Of gifts that cost them nothing free 

By means of this with hem and cough, 

Prolongers to enlighten d snuff® 

He could deep mysteries unriddle 

As easily as thread a needle uOO 

^ In allusion to JEneas s descent into hell, and tne tailor s receptacle for 
his filchings also called hell 

® Var His wit was sent him 

® From this passage and the proveih “he has brought his nobl to 
ninepence one would be led to conclude that coins were commonly struck 
of that value but only two instances of the kind are recorded by Mr Folkes 
both during the civil wars the one at Dublm and the other at ISewark 
Long before this period however by roval proclamation of Julj 9 1551 
the base testoons or shillings of Henry YIII and Edward VI v?ere rated at 
ninepence and these were as abundant as sixpences or shillings Mtil 
1696 when aU money not nulled was called in Such pieces were %en 
bent and given as love tokens, and were called ‘ To my love and from m} 
love SeeTatlei Iso 240 

* When the barber came to shave Sir Thomas More, the morning of his 
execution the prisonei told him that there was a contest betwixt the 
King and him for his head and he would not willingly lay out more upon 
it tkan it was worth 

® Enlighten d snvff — This reading, which is confirmed by Butler’s Ge ^ 
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Por as of vagabonds we saj- , 

That they are ne er beside their way 
Whate er men speak by this new light, 

Still they are sure to be i th right 
’Tis a dark lanthorn of the spirit o06 

Which none see by but those that bear it 
A light that falls down from on high,^ 

Poi spiritual trades to cozen by 

An Ignis fatuus that bewitches 

And leads men into pools and ditches ^ 510 

To make them dip themseh es and sound 

Por Christendom in dirty pond 

To dive like wild fowl, for salvation. 

And fish to catch regeneration 

This light mspiies and plays upon 516 

The nose of saint hke bagpipe drone, 

And speaks through hollow empty soul, 

As through a trunk, or whisp ring hole 

Such language as no mortal ear 

But spiritual eaves droppers can hear u20 

So Phoebus or some fnendly muse, 

Into small poets song infuse ^ 

Which they at second hand rehearse 
Thro feed or bag pipe, verse for verse 
Thus Ealph became infaUible, 62o 

As three or four legg d oracle 
The ancient cup or modern chair ^ 

Spoke truth point blank, though unaware 

nume Eemains, seems preferable to ‘enlightened stuff, and is a good 
allusion As a lamp ]ust expirmg mth a faint light, for want of oil emits 
flashes at intervals so the imlm s shallow discourse, like the extempore 
pleaching of his hrethien was lengthened out with hems and coughs, wx h 
stops and pauses, for want of matter 
1 A burlesque parallel between traders in spiritual gifts and tradeis who 
show their goods to advantage by means of sky lights 
® An allusion to the Anabaptists or Bippeis There were two sorts of 
Anabaptists one called the Old Men oi Aspersi because they were only 
sprmkled the other called New Men or Immersi because they were ovei 
whelmed in their rebaptization See Mercurms Rusticus No 3 
® Poet^ and Fnthnsiasm are closely allied a Poet is an Enthusiast m 
jest , an Enthusiast a Poet m earnest 
^ Alluding to Josephs divming cup Gen xliv 5 the Popes infallible 
chan and the tiipos, or three legged stool of the priestess of Apollo at 
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!For mystic learning wondrous able 

In magic talisman and cabal ‘ 630 

T^Hiose primitive tradition reaches 

As far as Adam s first green breeches ^ 

Deep sighted in intelligences^ 

Ideas atoms influences 

And much of terra incognita d35 

Th intelligible world could say ^ 

A deep occult philosopher 
As learn d as the vuld Irish are ^ 

Or Sir Agrippa for piofound 

And solid lying much lenown d ^ o40 

Delphi Four legg d oracle piohahl} meaus telling fortunes fiom qua 
diupeds 

1 Tall man was a magical inscription oi figure engraved or cast h\ the 
direction of astrologeis undei ceitain positions of the heavenly bodies and 
thought to have gieat efificacy as a presei\ative fiom diseases and all hinds 
of bmI Cabal oi cabbala i a soit of d vination h^ letters or number i 
signifies 111 ewise the secret oi mysterious doctrines ot any leligion oi sect 
In the time of Chailes II it obtained its present signification as being 
applied to the intriguing junto composed of Cliffoid Ashley Buck 
ingham iilington and Laudeidale, the fiist letteis of whose names form 
the woid 

2 The authoi of the Magia Adamtca endeavouis to prove that the learn 
ing of the ancient Magi was derived from the knowledge which God com 
municated to Adam in paradise The second, line is a burlesque on the Ge 
nevan translation of the Bible Genesis in which reads breeches instead 
of apions In Mr Butler s chaiacter of an hermetic pbilosophei we read 

he derives the pedigree of magic from Adam s first green breeches be 
cause fig leaves being the fiist covering that mankmd wore, aie the most 
ancient monuments of concealed mysteries 

^ Ideas according to my philosophy are not in the soul but in a su 
penor intelligible nature wherein the soul only beholds and contemplates 
them See Norris s Letter to Dodwell on the Immortality of the Soul 

? 114 Nash But it is more probable that Butler is alluding to Gabriel 

ohn s Theoiy of an Intelligible world publ London 1700 a book which 
created much sensation at the time and is supposed to have furnished Swift 
with some of his mateiial 

^ See the ancient and modem customs of the Irish in Camden s Britannia 
and Speed s Theatie of Great Biitam 
* Agiippa was born at Cologne ann 1486 and kmghted for his mihtary 
services under the Emperor Maximilian T^hen veiy young he published 
a book Be Occultd Phihsophid which contains almost all the stories that 
ever roguery invented or credulity swaUdwed concerning the operations of 
magic But in his riper yeais Agrippa was thoroughly ashamed of this 
book, and suppressed it in his collected woiks 
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ile Antkroposopliiis ^ and Eloud, 

And Jacob Bebmen understood , 

Knew many an amulet and cbarm 
That would do neither good nor harm , 

In Kosicrucian lore as learned ^ o4o 

As he that vere adeptus ^ earned 
He understood the speech of birds ^ 

As well as they themselves do words 

Could tell what subtlest parrots mean 

That speak and thmk contrary clean , ® 650 

What member tis of whom they talk, 

When they cry Eope — and Walk, Knave, walk ® 

1 A nickname given to Dr Yangkan antlior of a discourse on the condi 
tion of man after death entitled Anthroposophia theomae/zca, — which ac 
cording to Dean Swift is “ a piece of the most unintelligible fustian that 
perhaps was ever published in any language Robert Floud (or Fludd) 
son of Sir Thomas Floud, Treasurer of War to Queen Elizabeth, was Doc 
tor of Physic and devoted to occult philosophy He wrote an apology for 
the Eosierucians also a system of physics called the Mosaic Philosophy 
and many other mystical works to the e:?tent of 6 vols folio Jacob Beh 
men was an enthusiast of the same period and wrote unmtelligihly in 
mystical terms Mr Law, who revived some of his notions calls him a 
Tneosopher 

2 The Eosierucians were a sect of hei metical philosopher They owed 
their origm to a Grerman, named Christian Eosenkreuz but frequently went 
by other names such as the Hlummati the Immortales the Invisible Bro 
thers Their learning had a great mixture of enthusiasm and as Lemery 
the famous chymist says ‘it was an ait without an art, whose beginning 
was lying, whose middle was labour and whose end was beggary 

® The title assumed by alchemists, who pretended to have discovered tho 
philosopher s stone 

^ Porphyry De Abstinentia, lib m cap 3 contends that animals have a 
language, and that men may understand it and the author of the Taigum 
on Lstner says that Solomon imderstood the speech of birds 

5 In allusion, no doubt to the story of Henry the Eighth s parrot which 
falling into the Thames, cned out, A boat, twenty pounds a boat and 
was saved by a waterman who on restoring him to the king claimed the 
reward But on an appeal to the parrot he exclaimed Give the knave a groat 

^ Alluding probably to Judge Tomlmson who in a ludicrous speech on 
swearing m the Sheriffs said You are the chief executioners of sentences 
upon malefactors Mr Sheriffs therefore I shall entreat a favour of you 
I nave a kinsman a rope maker and as I know you will have many oc 
casions during the year for his services^ I commend him to you A 
satirical tract was pubhshed by Edw Gayton probably levelled at Colonel 
Hewson with this title ‘ Walk, knaves, walk a discourse intended to 
have been spoken at court, &c 
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He d extract numbers out of matter ^ 

And keep them in a glass like water 
Of SOT reign power to make men wise ^ 

Tor dropt in blear thick sighted eyes 
They d make them see in darkest night 
Like owls tho purblind in the light 
By help of these as he profest 

He had first matter seen undrest o60 

He took her naked all alone 
Before one rag of foim was on ^ 

The chaos too he had desciy d 

And seen quite thro or else he lied 

JSTot that ot pasteboard which men shew 660 

Bor groats at fair of Barthol mew ^ 

But its great grandsire first 0 th name 

"Whence that and Beformation came 

Both cousin germans and right able 

T mveigle and draw in the rabble 670 

But Eeformation was some say 

O th younger house to puppet play ^ 

He could foretell whats ever was 

By consequence to come to pass 

As death of great men alterations, 67o 

Diseases, battles inundations 

All this without th eclipse of th sun 

^ Every absurd notion that could be picked up from the ancients was 
adopted by the wild enthusiasts of our author s days Plato as Aristotle 
informs us Metaph lib i c 6 conceived numbers to exist by themselves 
beside the sensibles like accidents without a substance Pythagoras mam 
tamed that sensible things consisted of numbers Ib hb xi c 6 And see 
Plato m his Cratylus 

3 The Pythagorean philosophy held that there weie ceitam mystical 
charms m certain numbers 

Plato held whatsoe er encumbers 

Or strengthens empire, comes from numbers Butler s MS 
3 Thus Cleveland page 110 The next mgredient of a diurnal is plots 
horrible plots which with wonderful sagacity it hunts dry foot while they 
are yet in their causes before materia prima can put on her smock 
^ The pimpet shows, sometimes called Moralities or Mysteries exhibited 
Chaos the Creation, Flood Nativity and other subjects of sacred history on 
pasteboard scenery These induced many to read the Old and New Testa 
ment and is therefore called the Eldei Brother of the Beformation 
5 That is, the Sectanes in their pretence to inspiration, assumed to be 
passive mstruments of the Holy Spirit, directed like puppets 
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Or dreadful comet, lie hath done 
B7 Inward Light a way as good, 

And easy to be understood 680 

But with more lucky hit than those 
That use to make the stars depose, 

Like knights 0 th post,^ and falsely charge 

Upon themselves what others forge 

As if they were consentmg to 686 

All mischief in the world men do 

Or, like the devil did tempt and sw ay em 

To rogueries and then betray em 

They 11 search a planet s house to know 

Who broke and robb d a house below , 690 

Examine Yenus and the Moon 

Who stole a thimble and a spoon ^ 

And tho they nothing will confess, 

Yet by their very looks can guess, 

And tell what guilty aspect bodes 59o 

Who stole and who received the goods 
They 11 question Mars and by his look. 

Detect who twas that nimm d a cloak , 

Make Mercury confess and peach 

Those thieves which he himself did teach ® 600 

They 11 find 1 th physiognomies 

0 th planets, all men s destinies 

Like him that took the doctor s bill, 

Amd swallow d it mstead 0 th pill ^ 

Cast the nativity o th question,® 605 

And from positions to be guest on, 

^ Knights of the post were infamoins persons, who attended the courts of 
justice to swear for hire anything that might he required, and even to 
confess themselves guilty of crimes upon sufficient remuneration they ac 
quired the designation from their hahit of loitering at the posts on which 
the sheriffs proclamations were affixed 
3 Alluding to the old notion that the moon was*\he repository of all 
things that were lost or stolen 
® Mercury is the god of thieves, and Mars of pnates 
^ This alludes to a well known story told in feenry Stephens s apology 
for Herodotus A physician having piesciihed for a countryman, gave hnn 
the paper desiring him to take it, which he did hterally, wrapping it up like 
a bolus and was cured 

® In casting a nativity, astrologers considered it neoessaiy to have the ex 
act time of birth but in the absence of this, the position of the heavens at 
the minute the question was asked was taken as a substitute 
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As sure as if they knew the moment 
Of JSTative s birth tell what will come on t 
They 11 feel the pnlses of the stais 
To find out agues coughs catarrhs 6io 

And tell what crisis does divme 
_ The rot in sheep or mange m swme 
In men what gives or cures the itch, 

What made them cuckolds poor or rich 

What gams or loses hangs, or saves 615 

What makes men great what fools, or knaves 

"But not what wise for only of those 

The stars they say cannot dispose ^ 

iNo more than can the astrologians 

There they say right and like true Trojans 620 

This Ealpho knew and therefore took 

The other course of which we spoke ^ 

Thus was th accomphsh d squire endued 
With gifts and knowledge per lous shrewd 
Never did trusty squire with kmght, 625 

Or knight with squire jump more right 
Their arms and equipage did fit 
As well as virtues, parts, and wit 
Their valouis too were of a rate 
And out they sallied at the gate 630 

Pew miles on horseback had they jogged, 

But fortune unto them turn d dogged , 

Por they a sad adventure met 

Of which anon we mean to treat 

But ere we venture to unfold 635 

Achievements so resol\ ed and bold 

We should as learned poets use 

Invoke th assistance of some Muse , 

However critics count it silher 

Than jugglers talking t a familiar 640 

We thmk tis no great matter which 

They re all alike, yet we shall pitch 

1 Sapiens dominabitur astris (the Tvise man will govern the stars) was 
an old proverb among the as rologers Bishop Warbnrton observes that the 
obscurity in these lines arises from the double sense of the word dispose 
when it relates to the stars, it signifies influmoe when it relates to astro 
logers, it signifies deceive 

2 1 e did not take to astrological but to religious imposture 
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On one that fits onr purpose most 
Whom therefore thus we do accost — 

Thou that with ale, or viler hquors 645 

Didst inspire Withers Piyn, and Yickars,^ 

And force them, though it were in spite 
Of JSTature, and their stars, to write , 

Who as we find m sullen writs 

And cross gram d works of modern wits 650 

With vamty, opinion want, 

The wonder of the ignorant, 

The praises of the author, penn d 
By himself, or wit msuring friend , 

The itch of picture m the front, 6o5 

With hays, and wicked rhyme upon t, 

AD. that is left o th forked hdl ^ 

To make men scnbhle without skiD , 

Canst make a poet spite of fate, 

And teach aD people to translate 660 

Though out of languages, m which 
They understand no part of speech , 

Assist me hut this once, I mplore, 

And I shaD trouble thee no more 
In western chme there is a town ^ 665 

To those that dweD therein weD known, 

Therefore there needs no more be said here, 

We unto them refer our reader , 

Bor brevity is very good. 

When w are, or are not understood ^ 670 

To this town people did repair 
On days of market, or of fair, 

^ George Wither a Tioleat party -writer and anthor of many poetical 
pieces w lUiam Prynne, a voluminous -writer and author of the Bistno 
mashxj for which he lost his ears John Vickars, a fierce parliamentary 
zealot A list of the works of these and other writers of the period will be 
found m Lowndes, Bihl Mmual 

® That is Parnassus, supposed to be cleft on the summit 
3 He probably means Brentford, about eight miles w-est of London See 
Partu Cant lu ver 996 

^ * If we are understood, more words are unnecessary if we are not likely 
to he understood, they are useless Charles II answered the Earl of 
Manchester "with the above couplet, only changing ver^ for ever, when he 
was making a long speech m favour of the dissenters 
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And to crack d fiddle, and lioarse tabor, 

In merriment did diudge and labour 
But now a sport more formidable 67 

Had raked together village rabble 
Twas an old way of recreatmg 
Whicb learned butchers call bear baiting 
A bold advent rous exercise 

With ancient heroes m high pnze 6S0 

Bor authors do affirm it came 
Brom Isthmian or Kemean game , 

Others derive it from the bear 

That s fix d in northern hemisphere 

And round about the pole does make 080 

A circle hke a bear at stake 

That at the chain s end w keels about, 

And overturns the rabble rout 
Bor after solemn proclamation ^ ’ 

In the bear s name as is the fashion, 690 

Accordmg to the law of arms ^ 

To keep men fiom inglorious harms 
That none presume to come so near 
As forty feet of stake of bear , 

If any yet be so fool hafdy 696 

T expose themselves to vam jeopardy, 

If they come wounded off, and lame, 

Ho honour s got by such a maim 

Altho the bear gam much b’mg bound 

In honour to make good his ground, 700 

When he s engag d and take no notice 

If any press upon him, who tis 

But lets them know, at their own co^t, 

That he mtends to keep his post 

This to prevent, and other harms, 705 

Which always wait on feats of arms, 

Bor in the hurry of a ft ay 

’Tis hard to keep out of harm s way 

Thither the Knight his course did steer 

To keep the peace ’twixt dog and bear, ^10 

1 The proclamation here mentioned was usnally made at hear or hull 
baiting The people were warned by the steward not to come within 40 t 
feet of the bull or bear, at tla^ir peril 
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As he believed b’ -was boiind to do 
In conscience, and commission too , ^ 

And therefore thus bespoke the Squire — 

"We that are wi&ely mounted higher 
Than constables in curule wit 715 

When on tribunal bench we sit ^ 

Like speculators should foresee, 

Lrom Pharos® of authority, 

Portended mischiefs farther than 

Low proletarian tything men ^ 720 

And therefore being inform d by bruit. 

That dog and bear are to dispute , 

Por so of late men fighting name 
Because they often piove the same , 

Por where the first does hap to be, 72 o 

The last does coincidere 
Quantum in nobis have thought good 
To save th expense of Christian blood, 

And try if we by mediation 

Of treaty and accommodation, 730 

Can end the quarrel and compose 
The bloody duel without blows 
Are not our hberties our lives. 

The laws religion, and our wives, 

1 The Preshyteiians and Independents were great enemies to those sports 
mth which the country people amused themselves and which king 
James had most expressly encouiaged and even countenanced on a Sunday 
as well by act of Parliament as by wiitmg his ^ Book of Sports (pub 
lished 1618) in their favour Hume, anno 1660 say “All recreations 
were m a manner suspended by the rigid seventy of vthe Presbyterians 
and Independents , even bear baiting was esteemed heathenish and un 
Christian the sport of it not the inhumamty gave offence Colonel 
jffewson, m his pious zeal marched with his regiment into London and 
destroy^ all the bears which were there kept for the diversion of the 
citizens This adventure seems to have given birth to the fiction of 
Hudibras 

2 Some of the chief magistrates in Borne were said to hold curule offices, 
from the chair of state or chariot they rode in called sella curuhs 

* Pharos, a celebrated light house of antiquity, 500 feet high whence the 
Enghsh word Pharos a watch tower 

^ ProUtani were the lowest class of people among the Bomans by af 
fixing this teim to tythingmen, the knight implies the little estimation in 
which they were held 
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Enougli at once to lie at stake 730 

Por Cov nant ^ and the Cause s sake P ^ 

Eut m that quarrel dogs and bears 
As well as we must venture theirs ^ 

Thib feud bj Jesuits invented, 

B} evil counsel is fomented 74 o 

There is a Machiavelian plot 
Tho e\ ry nare olfact it not ^ 

A deep design m t to divide 
The well affected that confide 

By settmg brother against brother 745 

To claw and curry one another 
Have we not enemies plus satis 
That cane et angue pejus ^ hate us ^ 

And shall we turn our fangs and claws 

Upon our own selves without cause ^ 7oO 

That some occult design doth lie 

In bJoody cynaretomachy ® 

Is plain enough to him that knows 
How samts lead brothers by the nose 
I wish myself a pseudo prophet 7oo 

But sure some mischief will come of it 


1 Tins was the Solemn League and Covenant, which was first framed and 
taken by the Scottish parliament and by them sent to the parliament of 
England in order to unite the two nations more closely in rehgion It was 
received and taken by both houses and by the City of London and ordered 
to be read in all the churches throughout the kmgdom and every person 
was-uound to gne his consent by holding up his hand at the reading of it 
See a copy of it in Clarendon s Hist of the Kebelhon 

Sir Wilham Dugdale informs us that Mr Bond, preachmg at the 
Savoy told his auditors horn the pulpit That they ought to contiibute 
and pray and do all they were able to bnng in their brethren of Scotland 
for^settling of God s cause I say quoth he this is God s cause and if our 
God hath any cause this is it and if this be not God s cause then God is 
no God for me but the devil is got up into heaven 

® Meanmg though every nose do not smell it Nare from Nares the 
Latin for nostrils 

^ A proverbial saying used by Horace expressive of bitter aversion 
The punishment for pariicide among the Eomans was to be put into a 
sack with a snake a dog and an ape and thrown into the nver 

® A compound of three Greek words signifying a fight between dogs and 
bears Colonel CromweH, finding the people of Uppingham in Rutland 
shire, bear ba^tmg on the Lord s day, caused the bears to be seized, tied to 
a tree, and shot 

D 
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Unless by providential wit 
Or force, we averruncate ^ it 
For what design, what interest. 

Can beast have to encounter beast ^ ^^0 

They fight for no espoused Cause, 

Frail privilege fundamental laws ^ 

ISTor for a thorough Eeformation 
JSTor Covenant nor Protestation,® 

IS'or liberty of consciences ^ 76o 

Xor lords and commons ordinances ® 

Kor for the church nor for church lands, 

To get them in their own no hands , ® 

Nor evil counsellors to bring 

To justice that seduce the king 770 

Nor for the worship of us men, 

Tho we have done as much for them 

Th Egyptians worshipp d dogs and for 

Their faith made internecine war 

Others adored a rat ® and some 77d 

For that church sufier d martyrddm 

^ To eradicate or pluck up by the root 
The lines that follow recite the grounds on which the PailiameUt began 
the war against the Ling and justified their proceedings Butler calls the 
pnvileges of parhament frail because they were so very apt to complain of 
their bemg broken Whatever the kmg did or refused to do contrary to 
the sentiments they voted a breach of their privilege his dissenting to any 
of the bills they offered him was a breach of privilege his proclaiming 
them traitors who were m arms against him was a high breach of their 
privilege and the Commons at last voted it a breach of privilege for the 
muse of Lords to refuse assent to anything that came from the lower house 

* The Protestation was a solemn vow entered into, and subscribed the 
first par of the long parliament 

The early editions have it Nor for free liberty of conscience and this 
reading Bishop Warburton approves ‘free liberty being as he thinks a 
satocal periphrasis for hcentiousness which is what the author here hints at 

* The kmg bemg driven fiom the Parhament no legal acts could be 
made An ordinance (says Cleveland, p 109) is a law still born dropt 
before qmckened by the royal assent Tis one of the parliament s by 
blows Acts only bemg legitimate and hath no more sire than a Spanish 
gennet that is begotten by the wind 

No ha7ids here mean paws 

’ Anubis oneof their gods, was figured with a dogs face The Egyptians 
also worshipped cats see an instance m Diodorus Siculus of their putting 
d Roman noble to death for kiUmg a neat although by mistake 

The Ichneumon or water rat of the Nile, called also Pharaoh s rat, 
which destroys the eggs of the Crocodile 
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The Indians fought for the truth 
Of th elephant and monkey s tooth * 

And many to defend that faith 

Fought it out mo7 dicus to death ^ 780 

But no beast ever was so slight ® 

For man as for his god to fight 

They have more wit alas ^ and know 

Themselves and us better than so 

But we who only do infuse "So 

The rage in them hi e loute feus ^ 

Tis our example that mstiL 
In them th infection of oui ills 
For, as some late philosophers 
Have well observed beasts that converse 79 

With man take after him as hogs 
Gret pigs all the year and bitches dogs 
Just so by our example cattle 
Learn to gi\ e one another battle 
We read in IS'ero s time the Heathen 79o 

When they destroy d the Christian brethren 
They sew d them m the skins of bears, ^ 

And then set dogs about their ears 

From whence no doubt th mvention came ® 

Of this lewd antichristian game 
To this quoth Ealpho Yenly 
The point seems very plain to me 
It is an antichristian game 
Unlawful both m thing and name 
First for the name the word bear baitmg 805 

Is carnal, and of man s creating 

1 The inhabitants of Ceylon and Siam worshipped the teeth of monkey 
and elephants The Porti^ese out of zeal for the Christian religion de 
stroyed these idols and the Siamese are said to have offered 700 000 ducats 
rfto redeem a monkey s tooth which they had long worshipped See Lm 
schoten s Le Blanc s and Herbert s Travels 

Valiantljr tooth and nail ® That is so silly * Incendiaries 
® See Tacitus Annals B xv c 44 (Bohn s transk vol i p 423 ) 

* Alluding probably to Prjrnne s Histno mastix p 556 and 583 who has 
endeavoured to prove it such from the 61st canon of the sixth Council oi 
Constantinople which he has thus translated Those ought also to be 
subject to SIX years excommunication who carry about bears or such like 
creatures for sport to the hurt of simple people 
7 The Assembly of Dmnes in their Annotations on Genesis i 1, assail 
the King for creating honours 
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!For certainly tliere s no such word 
In ail the Scripture on record 
Therefore unlawful, and asm,* 

And so IS, secondly, the thing 810 

A. Tile assembly tis, that can 
Ko more be proved bv Scripture, than 
Provmcial Classic National ^ 

Mere human creature cobwebs all 

Thirdly it is idolatrous , 8lo 

Por when men run a whoring thus ® 

With their inventions, whatsoe er 
The thing be whether dog or bear. 

It IS idolatrous and pagan, 

No less than worshippmg of Dagon 820 

Quoth Hudibras, I smell a rat , 

Ealpho thou dost prevaricate 

Por though the thesis which thou lay st 

Be true ad amussim ^ as thou say st , 

Por that bear baitmg should appear, 825 

Jure dmm lawfuller 

Than synods are, thou dost deny 

Totidem tei his so do I 

Yet there s a fallacy in this 

Por if by sly liommsis ® 830 

Thou wouldst sophistically imply 
Both are unlawful I deny 
And I quoth Ealpho do not doubt 
But bear baitmg may be made out, 
in gospel times as lawful as is 83o 

Provmcial, or parochial Glassts , 

^ The disciplmanaais held that the Scriptures were full and express on 
every subject and that everything was smM which was not there diecte'd^ 
Some of the Huguenots remed to pay rent to their landlords unless they 
could produce a text of Scripture directing them to do so 
® These words represent thuigs of man s invention therefore carnal and 
unlawful The vile assembly means the bear baiting but alludes covertly 
to the Assembly of Divines 

^ See Psalm cn 38 * Exactly true and according to rule 

® The explanation of a thing bysometmng resemblmg it Between this 
line and the next the following couplet is mserted in several editions — 

Tusszs pro crepitu an art 
Under a cough to slur a f— rt 
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And tliat both are so near of kin, 

And like in all as ^^eU as sin 
That put em m a bag and shake em 
Yourself o th sudden would mistake em 840 

And not know which is which unless 
You measure by their wickedness 
Por tis not hard t imagme whether 
O th two is worst tho I name neither 
Quoth Hudibras Thou offer st much S-^ro 

But art not able to keep touch 
Mira de lente ^ as tis i th adage 
Id est to make a leek a cabbage 
Thou canst at best but oveistiain 
A parados and th own hot brain 860 

Por what can synods have at all 
With bear that s analogical ^ 

Or what relation has debating 
Of church affairs with bear baiting ^ 

A ]ust compaiison still is 8o5 

Of things ejusdem generis 

And then \\hat genus rightly doth 

Include and comprehend them both ^ ^ 

If animal, both of us may 

As justly pass for bears as they SbO 

Por we aie animals no less 
Although of diff rent specieses ^ 

But Ealpho this is no fit place 

iN'or time to argue out the case 

Por now the field is not far off 865 

Where we must give the world a proof 

' Great cry and httle wool as they say when any one talks much, and 
proves nothing 

“ The following lines are substituted in some editions, for 849 and 
850 — 

Thou wilt at best but suck a bull 
Or shear swine all cry and no wool 

Such a bull is explamed by the proverb ‘ As wise as Waltham s Calf 
that ran nine miles to suck a bull See Handbook of Proverbs, p 322 
® The first and second editions read 

Compr bend them imhmve both 
* The additional syllable is humorous and no doubt intended 
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Of deeds, not words, and such as suit 
Anotlier manner of dispute 
A controYersy that affords 

Actions for arguments, not words 870 

Which we must manage at a rate 
Of prowess and conduct adequate 
To what our place and fame doth promise, 

And all the godly expect from us 

Nor shall they be deceived unless 875 

W are slurr d and outed by success 

Success the mark no mortal wit 

Or surest hand can alwa} s hit 

Eor whatsoe er we perpetrate 

We do but row w are steer d by fate ^ 880 

^liich in success oft disinherits 

Por spurious causes noblest merits 

Grieat actions are not always true sons 

Of great and migbty resolutions 

Nor do tbe bold st attempts bring forth 880 

Events still equal to then* worth 

But sometimes fail and in their stead 

Fortune and cowardice succeed 

Yet we have no great cause to doubt, 

Our actions still have borne us out , 890 

Which tho they re known to be so ample, 

We need not copy from example 

We re not the only persons durst 

Attempt this province nor the first 

In northern clime a val rous kmght ^ 89o 

Did whilom kill his hear in fight 

And wound a fiddler we have both 

Of these the objects of our wroth, 

And equal fame and glory from 

Th attempt or victory to come 900 


' The Presbyterians were great fatalists, and set up the doctrine of pre 
destination to meet all contingencies 
* Hudibrasenconrageshimselfhy two precedents first that of a gentle 
man who killed a bear and wounded a fiddler and secondly that of Sir 
Samuel Luke, who had often, as a magistrate, been engaged in similar ad 
ventures 
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Tis sung there is a valiant Mamaliike 

In foreign land yclep d ^ 

To vrlioin we have been oft compared 
Eor person parts address and beard 
Both equally reputed stout 
And in the same Cause both have fought 
He oft in such attempts as these 
Came off with glory and success 
iNor vnll we fad in th execution 
For want of equal resolution 
Honour is bke a widow won 
With brisk attempt and puttmg on 
With ent rmg manfully and urging 
Hot slow approaches like a virgin ^ 

This said as erst the Phrygian knight ^ 
So ours with rusty steel did smite 
His Tro]an horse and just as much 
He mended pace upon the touch 
But from his empty stomach groan d 
Just as that hollow beast did sound 
And angry answer d from behind 
With brandish d tail and blast of wind 
So have I seen with armed heel, 

A wight bestride a Common weal ^ 


905 


910 


91o 


920 


1 Sir Samuel Luke See the note at line 14 The Mamalukes were per 
sons earned off in their childhood from Tanous provinces of the Ottoman 
empire and sold in Constantinople and Grand Cairo They often rose first 
to he cachefs or heutenants and then to he hevb or petty tyrants In 
like manner m the English civil wars many rose from the lowest lank in 
hfe to considerable power 

2 These four hues are no doubt in aEusion to a celebrated but somewhat 
indecent proveib first quoted in JSath Smith s Quakers spiritual Court 
1669 and adopted by Eay with an amusing apology See Bohn s Hand 
book of Proverbs page 43 

3 Laocoon who at the siege of Troy snsnectmg treachery struck the 
wooden horse with his spear 

* Our poet might possibly have m mind a print engraved in Holland 
It represented a cow the emblem of the Common wealth with the Kmg of 
Spam on her hack kickmg and spurrmg her the Queen of England before 
stoppmg and feeding her the Prmce of Orange milkmg her and the Duke 
of Anjou behind pullmg her back by the tail After the Spaniaids m a 
war of forty years had spent an hundred millions of crowns and Jiad lost 
four hundred thousand men they were forced to acknowledge the independ 
ence of the Dutch 
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WMe still the more he kick’d and spnrr’d, 92o 
The less the sullen jade has stirr d ^ 

^ Mr Butler liad been witness to the refractory humour of the nation not 
only under the weak goTemment of Bichard Cromwell, but m manj ma ances 
imder the resolute management of Oliver 
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ARGUMENT 

The catalogue and character 
Of th enemy s best men of T^ar * 

Whom in a bold harangue the Elnight*^ 

Defies and challenges to fight 
H* encounters Talgol routs the Bear 
And takes the Piddler prisoner 
Conveys him to enchanted castle 
There shuts him fast m wooden Bastile 

' Butler s description of the combatants resembles the list of warriors 
the Iliad end -3Eneid, and especially the laboured characters in the Thebi 
war both m ^schylus ana Euripides See Septem contra Thebas, 
383 Supphoes v 362 Bhoems t 1139 
2 In the first edition this and the next two hues stand thus 
To whom the Emight does make a Speech, 

And they defie him after which 
He fights with Talgol routs the Bear, 


VAST I CANTO II 



^HERE was an ancient sage pMogoplier ^ 
That had read Alexander Ross over ^ 
And swore the world as he could prove 
Was made of fighting, and of love 
Just so romances are, for what else 
Is in them all but love and battles f ^ 

O th first of these w have no great matter 
To treat of but a world o th latter 
In which to do the mjured right. 

We mean m what concerns "just fight 
Certes, our Authors are to blame 
Eor to make some well sounding name 
A pattern fit for modern knights 
To copy out in iravs and fights 
Like those that do a whole street raze, 

To bmld a palace m the place ^ 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 


10 


lo 


Empedocles a Pythagorean philosopher and poet held that concord 
and discord were the two principles (one formative the other destructive) 
which regulated the four elements that compose the universe The great 
anachronism in these two celebrated lines mcreases the humour Empe(h)cles 
lived about 2100 years before Alexandei Ross 
2 Alexander Ross was a very voluminous writer and chaplain to Charles 
the First He wrote a “ Yiew of all Religions which had a large sale an 
answer to Sir Thomas Browne s Pseudoxia and Religio Medici , Commen 
tanes on Hobbes M^stagogm JpoeUcus or the Muses Interpreter and 
many other works Addison in the Spectator No 60, says, he has heard 
the e lines of Hudihras more firequently quoted than the finest pieces of wit 
in the whole poem, observing that the jingle of the double rhyme has 
something m it that tickles the ear 
* Mr Butler, in his MS Common Place book, says, 

Love and fighting is the sum 
Of aU romances from Tom Thumb 
To Arthur Oondibert and Hudibras 
^ Alluding it IS supposed to the Protector Somerset who, in the reign of 
Edward VI pulled down two churches part of St Paul s, and three bishops 
houses to bund Somerset House in the Strand 
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Or wives, or cliildreB, so they can 

Make up some fierce dead doing man 20 

Composed of many ingredient valours, 

Just like the manhood of nine tailors 
So a wild Tartar when he spies 
A man that s handsome valiant, wise, 

If he can kill him thinks t inherit 25 

His wit his beauty and his spirit ^ 

As if just so much he enjoy d, 

As in another is destroy d 

For when a giant s slam in fight 

And mow d o erthwart or cleft downiight, aC 

It IS a heavy catse no doubt 

A man should have his biams beat out 

Because he s tall and has laige bones 

As men kill beavers foi then atones ® 

But as for our pait we shall tell 3o 

The naked truth of what befell 

And asj an equal friend to both 

The Knight and Bear but more to troth 

I^th neither faction shall take part 

But give to each his due desert io 

And never coin a formal lie on t 

To make the Knight o ercome the giant 

This b mg profest we ve hopes enough 

And now go on where we left oif 

They rode but authors havmg not 4o 

Determm d whether pace or trot 
That IS to say whether tollutation ^ 

As they do term t or suceus&ation ® 

1 In Carazan a province of Tartary Dr Heylin says ‘ they have an use 
-when any stranger comes into then houses of an handsome shape to kill 
Tnm in the mght that the soul of such a 'comely person might remain 
among them See also Spectator No 126 

AUudmg probably to the case of Lord Capel and other brave cavahers, 
whom the Inclependents durst not let live 
3 Their testes were supposed to furmsh a medicinal drug of value See 
Juvenal, Sat xii 1 34 Browne s Vulgar Errors III 4 
> Tollutation is pacing or ambhng moving per latera as Sir Thomas 
Browne says that is liftmg both legs of one side together 
5 Succussation, or trottmg, is lifting one foot before and the cross foot 
behmd 
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We leave it, and go on as now 

Suppose they did, no matter how , 60 

Yet some from subtle hints have got 

Mysterious light it was a trot 

But let that pass , they now begun 

To spur their living engines on 

Bor as whipp d tops and bandied balls, 66 

The learned hold aie animals , ^ 

So horses they affirm to be 

Mere engines made by geometry 

And were invented first from engines 

As Indian Britons were from Penguins ^ 60 

So let them be, and as I was saying 

They their live engines plied ^ not staying 

Until they reach d the fatal champaign 

Which th enemy did then encamp on 

The dire Pharsalian plain, ^ where battle 65 

Was to be waged twixt puissant cattle, 

And fierce auxiliary men. 

That came to aid their brethren 

Who now began to take the field 

As knight from ridge of steed beheld 70 

' Alluding to the atomic theory Democritus Epicurus &o , and some 
of the modems hkewise as Des Cartes Hobbes and others deny that there 
is a vital principle m animals, and maintam that life and sensation are 
generated fiom the contexture of atoms and are nothing but local motion 
and mechanism By which argument tops and balls m motion are presumed 
to be as much animated as dogs and horses 

® This is meant to ridicule the opinion adopted by Selden that Amenca 
had formerly been discovered by the Bntons or Welsh mferred from the 
similanty of some words in the two languages especially Penguin the 
Bntish name of a hird with a white head, which in Amenca signifies a 
white roci Butler implies that it is ]ust as likely horses were derived 
from engines, as that the Bntons came from Penguins Mr Selden in his 
note on Drayton s Polyolbion says that Madoc brother to David ap Owen 
Prmce of Wales made a sea voyage to Elonda about the yeax 1170, and 
Humphry Llwyd, m his hist^ of Wales reports, that one Madoc son of 
Owen Gwynedd Prince of Wales some hundred years before Columbus 
discovered the West Indies, sailed into those parts and planted a colony 
an idea which Southey has beautifully developed m his Madoc 

* That is, Hudibras and his Squire spurred their horses 

* AHuding to Phaisalia where Julius Csesar gained his gfgnal victory 
over Pompey the Great of which see Lucan s Pharsalza 
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!For as our modern wits "beliold, 

Mounted a pick back on the old ^ 

*Mucb further off much further he 
Eais d on his aged beast could see 
Yet not sufficient to descry 76 

All postures of the enemy 
^Tierefore he bids the squire ride further, 

T observe their numbers and their order , 

That when their motions he had known, 

He might know how to fit his own 80 

Meanwhile he stopp d his willing steed, 

To fit himself foi martial deed 

Both kinds of metal he prepared 

Either to give blows or to ward 

Courage and steel both of great force, 85 

Prepared for better or for worse ^ 

His death charged pistols he did fit well 
Drawn out from life preservmg vittle ® 

These bemg primed, with force he labour d 
To free s blade from retentive scabbard 90 

And after many a painful pluck 
Erom rusty durance he bail d tuck ^ 

Then shook himself, to see that prowess 

In scabbard of his arms sat loose 

And raised upon his desp rate foot 95 

On stirrup side he gazed about,® 

Poi tending blood, hke blazing star 
The beacon of approachmg war ® 

^ Ridiculing the disputes formerly suhsistmg between the advocates for 
ancient and modem learning Sir William Temple observes that as to 
knowledge the moderns must have more than the ancients because they 
have the advantage both of theirs and their own which is commonly illus 
trated by a dwarf standing upon a giant s shoulders and therefore seeing 
more and further than the giant 

® These two lines 85 and 86 were in the later editions altered to — 
Courage within and steel without, 

To give and to receive a rout 

® The reader mil remember how the holsters were famished See note 
atp 19 

* Altered in later editions to — He cleared at length the rugged tuck 

® It will be seen at Canto i hue 407, that he had but one stirrup 

® Comets and Meteors were held to be portentous See ^em&t on Pro 
diffieSy 1658 
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The Sqmre advanced with greater speed 
Than could W expected from his steed , ^ lOO 

But far more m returning made 
Bor now the foe he had survey d ^ 

Banged as to him they did appear 
With van main battle wings and rear 

I th head of all this warhke rabble 1O9 

Crowdero inarch d expeit and able ^ 

Instead of trumpet and of drum 
That makes the wariior s stomach come, 

Whose noise whets valour sharp Like beer 
By thunder turn d to vinegar llO 

Eor if a trumpet sound or drum beat 
Who has not a month s mind ^ to combat ? 

A squeakmg engine he apphed 
Unto his neck on north east side ^ 

Tust where the hingman does dispose 115 

To special friends the fatal noose ^ 

Boi tis great grace when statesmen straight 

Despatch a friend let others wait 

His arped ear hung 0 er the strmgs 

Which was but souse to chitterlmgs 120 

^ In the original edition, these two lines were — 

Balpho rode on with no less speed 
Than Hugo in the forest did 

Hugo was scout master to Gondibert, and was sent in advance to recon 
noitre 

The first two editions read — 

But with a great deal more return d, 

For now the foe he had discern d 

® A nieh name taken from the instrument he used Crowde a fiddle, 
from the Welsh cnoth The ongmal of this character is supposed to be 
one Jackson a milliner, who hved m the New Exchange m the Strand He 
had lost a le^ m the service of the Eoundheads and was reduced to the 
neeessity of nddling from one ale house to another for his bread 

^ Used ironically for no^ery strong desire It has been ingeniously 
conjectured that the term ‘ a month s mind is derived from a woman s 
longing m her first month of gestation 

® It is difficult to say why Butler calls the left the north east side 
Possibly xt is a conceit suggested by the card of a manner s compass the 
north point with its Fleur de bs representmg Crowdero s head and then 
he fiddle would be placed at the north east when played. 

® The noose n. usually placed under the left ear 

^ Souse is the pig s ear, and chitterlings are the pig s guts the former 
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Por guts some write ere they are sodden, 

Are fit for music or for pudden 
rrom whence men borrow every kind 
Of mmstrelsy, by string or wind ^ 

His grisly beard was long and thick l2o 

With which he strung his fiddle stick 

For he to horse tail scorn d to owe 

For what on his own chin did grow 

Chiron the four legg d bard ® had both 

A beard and tail of his own growth , 130 

ind yet by authors tis averr d 

He made use only of his beard 

In Staffordshire where virtuous worth 

Does raise the mmstrelsy not birth ^ 

Where bulls do choose the boldest king lao 

And ruler o er the men of strmg 

As once m Persia tis said 

Kings were proclaim d b a horse that neigh d ® 

alludes to Crowdero s ear -whicli lay upon tke fiddle tlie latter to the strings 
of the fiddle which are made of catgut 
1 This whimsical notion is borrowed from a chapter de peditu m the 
FacetuB Facetiarum aftei wards amplified m Dean Swift s Benefit of F — g 
explained where Dr Blow is quoted as asserting in his Fundaments of 
Music that the first discovery of harmony was owing to persons of different 
sizes and sexes sounding different notes of music from their fundaments 
An Essay equally whimsical on the origm of wind music will be found in 
the Spectatdr Ko 361 An anonymous Essay on this subiect is attributed 
to the Hon C J Fox 

® Chiron the Centaur who besides bemg the most famous physician of 
his time and teacher of ^sculapius was an expert musician and Apollo s 
go\ernor He now forms the Sagittarius of the Zodiac 
® The Mmstrel s Charter and Ceremomes are given in Plott s Stafford 
shire p 436 

* This alludes to the custom of bull running in the manor of Tutbury in 
Staffordshue where was a charter granted by John of G-aunt and confirmed 
by Henry VI appomting a king of the minstrels who was to have a bull 
for his property, which should be turned out by the prior of Tutbury if his 
minstrels or any one of them could cut off a piece of his skin before he ran 
into Derbyshire but if the bull got mto that coimty sound and unhurt, the 
prior was to have his bull again This custom being productive of much 
mischief was at the request of the inhabitants and by order of the Duke of 
Devonshire lord of the manor discontmued about the year 1788 
® Danus elected King of Persia under the agreement of the seven princes, 
who met on horseback that the crown should devolve on him whose horse 
neighed first By the mgemous device of his groom, the horse of Danus 
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He, bravely vent ring at a crown, 

B} cbance of war was beaten down, i4o 

And wounded sore bis leg, then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak 

For when a sbin in fight is cropt 

The knee with one of timber’s propt, 

Esteem d moie honourable than the other 1 15 

An d takes place tho the younger brother ^ 

Nest march d brave Orsin ^ famous for 
Wise conduct, and success in war 
A skilful leader stout severe, 

Now marshal to the champion bear loO 

With truncheon tipp d with iroji head, 

The warrior to the lists he led , 

With solemn march, and stately pace. 

But far more grave and solemn face , 

Grave as the Emperor of Pegu ^ loo 

Or Spanish potentate, Don Diego ^ 

This leader was of knowledge great, 

Either for charge or for retreat 
Knew when t engage his bear pell mell, 

And when to bring him olF as weH ^ 160 

So lawyers lest the bear defendant 

And plaintiff dog should make an end on t, 

Do stave and tad with writs of error,® 

Eeverse of judgment, and demurrer, 


■was the first to ite^h, -which secured the throne for his master See the 
story at length in flerodotus hb m and m Brands Popular Antiquities 
(Bohn s Edit , Yol m p 124) 

A person with a wooden leg generally puts that leg first in walkmg. 

® Orsin is only a name for a hearward See Ben Jonson s Masque of 
Augurs The person intended is Joshua Goslmg, who kept hears at Pans 
Oarden Southwark 

3 See Purchas s Pilgnms, V h 5 c 4, or Mandelso and Olearius s Travels 

* See Purchas s Pdgimis also Lady’s Travels mto Spam (by the Countess 
D Aunois) 2 vois 12mo London 1722 

* In the ongmal edition these Imes were — 

He knew -when to fall on pell mell, 

To fall back and retreat as well 

® The comparison of a lawyer with a hearward is here kept up the one 
parts his clients and keeps them at bay by writ of error and demurrer as 
the latter does the dogs and the bear by mterposmg his st^ or stave, and 
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To let them breathe awhile and then i6o 

Cry whoop and set them on again 
As Eomnlus a wolf did rear 
So he was dr}^ nursed b;^ a bear ^ 

That fed him with the purchased prey 

Of many a fierce and bloody fray 170 

Bred up where discipline most rare is, 

In military garden Pans ^ 

Por soldiers heretofoie did grow 
In gardens just as eeds do now, 

Until some spla^ foot politicians l7o 

T Apollo offer d up petitions ^ 

Por licensing a new invention 

They d found out of an antique engine 

To root out all the weeds that grow 

In public gardens at a blow ISO 

And lea've th heibs standing Quoth Su Sun ^ 

My friends that is not to be done 

]S^ot done ^ quoth Statesmen Yes an t please }e, 

When tis once known } ou 11 say tis easy 

Why then let s know it quoth Apollo l8o 

AYe 11 beat a drum, and they 11 all follow 

holding the dogs by the tails The bitterne of the satiie may be accounted 
for by the poet s having married a vadow yhom he thought posse sed of a 
great fortune but being placed on bad security peihaps through the un 
skilfulness oi roguery of a lavtyei it was lost In his MS Common place 
Book he says the la^er nevei end a suit but prunes it, that it maj grow 
the faster and yield a gieatei inciease of strife 

1 That is maintained by the piofit denied by the exhibition of hi bear 
It probably alludes also as Grey suggest to Orson (in the stoiy of \ alen 
tine and Orson) who was suckled by a bear 

At Paris Grarden in Southwaik neai the ii\ei side there was a circus 
long noted for the entertainment of beai baiting which was forbidden m 
the time of the civil wars The military garden lefers to a society in 
stitutedby James I , for tiaming soldiers who used to practise at Pans 
Garden 

3 The whole passage here a little iiivcited by the satin t s humour, is 
taken from Boccalini s A^vei tisemont fiom Parnas us where the gardeneis 
entreat Apollo who had invented drums and trumpets by which pnnccs 
could destroy their wild and rebellious subject to teach them some such 
easy method of destroying weeds 

^ Apollo after the fashion of chivalry is here designated “ Sir Sun 
The expression is u6ed by Sir Philip Sjdney m Pembroke s Arcadia 
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A drum ^ quoth Phosbus , Troth, that s true, 

A pretty mvention, quaint and new 
But tho of voice and mstiument 
We are th undoubted president 
We such loud music do not profess , 

The devil s master of that office 
Where it must pass if t be a drum, 

He 11 sign it with Cler JBarl Dom Com ' 

To him apply your'^elves and he i 9 o 

Will soon despatch you for his fee 
They did so but it proved so ill, 

They ad better let em grow there still ^ 

But to resume what we discoursing 
Were on befoie, that is stout Orsin , 200 

That which so ofb by sundry liters 
Has been applied t almost all fighters, 

More justly may b ascribed to this 
Than any other warrior mz 

Xone ever acted both parts bolder, 200 

Both of a chieftam and a soldier 

He was of great descent and high 

Poi splendour and antiquity 

And Irom celestial engine. 

Derived himself in a right line 210 

3 S ot as the ancient heroes did 

Who that their base births might be hid,^ 

Knowmg they were of doubtful gender, 

And that they came m at a windore,^ 

Made Jupiter himself and others 210 

O* th gods, gallants to their own mothers, 

1 Daring the ci’Pil wars the Rump parliament granted patents for new 
inventions these and all other orders and ordinances were signed hy their 
clerL with this addition to his name — Clerk of the Parliament Honse of 
Commons Apollo sends the petitioners to that assembly, which he telte 
them is directed and governed hy the devil, who will sanction the grant with 
the nsnal signature 

2 The expedient of arming the discontented and unprincipled multitude 
IS adventurous and often pro\es fatal to the state 

® See Ion s address to his mother Creusa when she had told him that he 
was son of Apollo Euripides (Bohn s Transl vol u p 121) also Spec 
tato^ 630 J if 

^ Wind door is still the provincial term for “ window 
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To get on them a race of champions 
Of which old Homei fiibt made lampoons 
Arctophylax in northern sphere ^ 

TTab his undoubted ancestor 20 

Prom whom his great foiefatheis came 

And m all ages hoie hib name 

Learned he was in med c nal lore 

Poi hy his side a pouch he woie 

Eeplete with stiange hermetic powder ^ 22o 

That woundb nine mileb point blank would solder ^ 

By skilful chymist with gieat cost 
Extracted from a rotten post ^ 

But ot a heav nliei influence 

Than that which mountebanl s dibpense 

Tho by Promethean Are made ^ 

.As they do quack that drive that trade 

Por as when slo\ eub do amibs 

At others doois by btool or pi&s 

The learned write a red hot spit So 

Being prudentl} apphed to it 

‘Will convey mischief from the dung ® 

Unto the breech ^ that did the wrong 
So this did healing and as sure 
As that did mischief this would cure 240 

Thus virtuous Orsm was endued 
With ieammg conduct fortitude 
Incomparable and as the prince 
Of poets Homer sung long smce 

^ Butlei makes the eon&tellation Bootes — ^which lies in the rear of Ursa 
"Major — the mythological ancestor of the bearwaid Or in 
® Hermetic 1 e chemical The Hei metical philosoph\ was so called from 
Hermes Tnsmegistus 

® A banter on the famous sympathetic powder which was to effect the 
-cure of woundb at a di tance and was much m TOgue in the reign of 
James the Fir t See Sir Kenelm Ligbys ‘‘Discourse of the cure of 
by the powder of sympathy London 1644 
Useless powders in medicme are called powders of post 
A That 13 heat of the sun The story of Prometheus is very amusmgly 
told bv Dean Swift in hvo 14 of his Intelhgencer 
® Still ridiculing thO" sympathetic powder See Sir K Digby s treatise, 
where the poet s story of the spit is seriously told 
’ Thus in the first edition altered m the later ones to ‘ part 
E 2 
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A sWfiil leeeli is better far, 246 

Than half a himdred men of ■war , ^ 

So he appear d and by his skill, 

No less than dint of sword conld kill 
The gallant Brum march d next him, 

With visage formidably grim, 2o0 

And rugged as a Saracen 
Or Turk of Mahomet s own km,^ 

Clad m a mantle de la guerre 

Of rough impene'trable fur 2oo 

And m his nose hke Indian king 

He wore for ornament a rmg 

About h]S neck a threefold gorget 

As rough as trebled leathern target 

Armed as heralds cant and langued, 

Or as the \ ulgai say sharp fanged 260 

Boi as the teeth m beasts of prey 

Are swords with which they fight in fray, 

So swords in men of war, are teeth 

Winch they do eat their victual with 

He -was by birth some authors write, S6o 

A^Eussian some a Muscovite 

And mong the Cossacks ® had been bred, 

Of whom we in diurnals read 
That serve to fill up pages here, 

As with then bodies ditches there ^ 27o 

Senmansky was his cousm german ® 

With whom he served, and fed on vermm , 

* See Hoihgt s Iliad b xi hne 514 Leecb is the old Saxon term for 
phjsioian 

® Sandys m bis Travels, observes that the Turks are generally well com 
plexioned of good stature except Mahomet s kindred too are the most ill 
Ia^otI^ed people upon earth, branded, perhaps, by Grod for the sin of their 
seducing ancestor 

3 The Cossacks are a people hving near Poland on the borders of the 
Don whence the term Bon Cossack Grey derives that name from Cosa 
the Pohsh foi a goat to which they are compared for their extraordinary 
nimbleness and wandering habits 

^ The story of the Pnssian soldiers marchmg into the ditch at the siege 
of Schweidmtz is well known The Cossacks had, m Butlers tune, re 
cently put themselves under the protection of Russia 

® Some favouiite hear perhaps , or a caricatured Russian name 
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And "vrlien these fail d lie d suck his claws, 

And quarter himself upon his paws 

And tho his countrymen the Huns 275 

Did stew their meat between their bums 

And th horses backs o er which they straddle,^ 

And every man ate up his saddle 

He was not half so nice as they 

But ate it raw when t came in s way 280 

He had traced countries far and near 

More than Le Blanc the traveller 

Who wiites he spoused in India ^ 

Of noble house a lady gaj 

And got on her a race of woithies 285 

As stout as any upon earth is 

Bull man’^ a fight for him betw een 

Talgoi and Oisin oft had been 

Each striving to deseive the crown 

Of a sai ed citizen ^ the one 290 

To guard his bear the other fought 

To aid his dog both made more stout 

By se\ ral spurs of neighbourhood 

Church fellow membership, and blood , 

But TaJgol mortal foe to cows 29 o 

Never got ought of him but blows 
Blows hard and heavy such as he 
Had lent repaid with usury 

Yet Talgoi^ was of courage stout 
And vanquish d oft ner than he fought , 300 

Inured to labour sweat and toil 
And like a champion shone with oil ® 

^ This fact IS related by Ammiaims Marcellimis "With such fare did 
Azim Khan entertain Jenkinson and other Englishmen in their Travels to 
the Caspian Sed from the nver \ olga See Enshequins Letter Ep iv 
Le Blanc tells the story of Aganda a king s danghter who married a hear 

3 He who saved the life of a Roman citizen was entitled to a civic crown 
and so savs our author were Talgoi and Orsm, who fought hard to save the 
lives of their dogs and hears 

* Talgoi wai>, we are told hy Sir Roger L Estrange a bntcher in New 
gate Maiket who afterwards obtained a captain s co mmis sion for his re 
^Ihous biavery at Nasehy 

* The greasiness of a butcher compared with that of the Greek and Ro 
man wrestlers who anointed themselves with oil to make their joints snpple 
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Eaght many a widow Ins keen blade, 

And many fatherless, had made 

He many a boar and huge dun cow soo 

Did, hke another Gruy o erthrow ^ 

But Gruy with him in fight compared 

Had hke the boar or dun cow fared 

With greatei tioops of sheep h had fought 

Than Ajax, or bold Don Quixote ^ 3io 

And many a serpent of fell kind 

With wings before and stings behind ^ 

Subdued as poets say, long agone 
Bold Sir George St George did the dragon ^ 

Nor engme nor device polemic 3io 

Disease nor doctor epidemic ® 

Tho’ stored with deletery med ernes 
Which whosoever took is dead smee, 

E er sent so ■vast a colony 

To both the under worlds as he ^ 320 


^ Guv Earl of 'Warwick oue of whose valiant exploits was overcoming 
the dun cow at Dunsmoie heath m Warwickshire 

® Ajax, when mad with lage for having failed to obtain the armour of 
Achilles attacked and slew a flock of sheep mistaking them for the Grecian 
prmces who had decided against him In like manner Don Quixote en 
counteied a flock of sheep and imagined they were the giant Alifanfaroa 
)f Taprohana 

Meaning the flies wasps and hornets, which prey upon the butchers 
meat and were killed by the valiant Talgol 

Sir George because tradition makes him a soldier as well as a saint 
\I1 heroes in romance have the appellation of Six as Sir Belianisof Greece, 
bix Palmerm, &c But there was a real Sir George St George who in 
February 1643 was made commissionei^for the government of Connaught 
and it IS not improbable that this coineidence of names might strike the 
pla^tul imagination of Mr Butler It is whimsical too that General George 
uonk (afterwards Sir George) m a collection of loyal sqngs, is said to 
have slam a most cruel dragon meaning the Rump parliament Or per 
haps the poet might mean to ridicule the preshytenans who refused even 
to call the apostles Peter and Paul saints but in mockeiy called them Sir 
Peter Sir Paul &o 

® There is humour m jommg the epithet epidemie to the doctor as well 
as the disease intimating that there is no condition of the aiffeiore danger 
ous than the vicinity of a quack 

® Tirgil in his sixth -Eneid describes both the Elysian Fields and Tar 
tajrus as below, and not far asunder 
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For he was of that noble trade 
G?hat demi gods and heroes made ^ 

Slaughter and knockmg on the head 
The trade to which they all were bred 
And hke others glorious when 3“^ 

Tis great and large but base if mean ^ 

The lormei rides in triumph for it 
The latter m a two wheel d chariot, 

For daring to profane a thing 

So sacred with vile bungle mg ® 330 

I^ext these the brai e Magnano came 
Magnano great m martial fame^ 

Yet when with Oism he waged fight 
Tis sung he got but httle by t 

Yet he was fierce as foiest boar 33 

TYhose spoils upon his back he wore ^ 

As thick as Ajax seven fold shield 
"Which 0 er his biazen arms he held 
But brass was feeble to resist 

The fur} of his armed fist 340 

Nor could the hardest iron hold out 
Against his blows but they would through t 
In magic he was deeply read 
As he that made the brazen head ® 

1 Satirizing those that pnde themselves on their military athievements 
The general who massacres thousands is called great and glorious the as 
sassin who kHls a single man is hanged at Tyburn 

® Julius Caesar is said to have fought fifty battles and to have killed of 
the Gauls alone eleven hundred nmety two thousand men and as many 
more m his civil wars In the inscription which Pompey placed m the 
temple of Minerva, he professed that he had slam or vanquished and taken, 
two millions one hundred and eighty three thousand men 

® Simon Wait a tinker as famous an Independent preacher as Burroughs 
who with equal blasphemy would style Ohver Cromwell the archangel 
giving battle to the devil 

4 Meaning his budget made of pig s skm 

5 The device of the brazen head which was to speak a prophecy at a 
certam time had by some been imputed to Gro«!se tete Bishop of Lincoln 
as appears from the poet Gower by others to Albertns Magnus But the 
generahty of writers and our poet among the rest, have ascribed it to 
Roger Bacon whose great knowledge caused him to be reputed a magician 
Some however beheve the story of the head to be nothing more than a 
moral fable 
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ProfoimdlT still d m the Mack art, 345 

As English Merhii lor bis heart , ^ 

But far more skilful m the spheres, 

Than he was at the sieye and shears ^ 

He could transform himself to Colour, 

As hke the devil as a collier ® 3o0 

As like as hypocrites in show 
Are to true saints or crow to crow 
Of v^arhke engines he was author, 

Bevised for quick despatch of slaughter 

The cannon blunderbuss and saker 3o5 

He was th inventor of and maker 

The trumpet and the kettle drum 

Bid both Irom his invention come 

He was the first that e er did teach 

To make and how to stop, a hi each 360 

A lance he bore with iron pike, 

Th one halt would thrust the other strike , 

And when their forces he had join d 
He scorn d to turn his paits behind 

He TruUa loved TruUa more bright 36o 

Than burnish d armoui of her kmght , 

A bold virago stout and tail 
As Joan of Erance, or English Mall ® 

^ 'William Lilly the asti closer who adopted the title of Merhnus An 
gliciis m some of his pabhcation 

2 The literal sense would be that he was skilftd m the heavenly spheres 
that IS astrology hut a sphere is anything round and the tinker's skiU lay 
in mending pots and kettles which are commonly of that shape There was 
a kind of chvination practised by means of a sieve, which was put upon the 
point of a pair of shears and expected to turn round when the person or 
thing inqmred^fter was named This silly method of applying for inform 
ation is mentioned hy Theocntos, as Goscinomancy (See Bohn s Transl 
p 19) 

® Alluding to a common proverb “ Like will to hke, as the devil said to 
the collier Handbook of Proveibs p 111 

^ Tinkers are said to mend one hole, and make two 

* Trull is a low profligate woman that follows the camp ^ takes up 
with a strolling tinker Truila signifies the same in Italian *^he person 
here alluded to waj> a daughter of James Spencer debauched by Magnano 
the tmker 

® Joan of Arc celebrated as the Maid of Orleans Enghsh Moll was 
famous about the year 1670 Hei real name was Mary Carlton but 
she was more commonly known as Kentish Moll or the German princess 
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Througli perils both of mnd and limb, 

Through thick and thm she follow d him 370 

In every adventure h undertook 

And never him, or it forsook 

At breach of wall or hedge surprise 

She shared i th hazard and the prize 

At beating quarters up or forage 375 

Behaved herself with matchless courage , 

And laid about in fight more busily 
Than th Amazonian Dame Penthesile ^ 

And tho some critics here cry Shame, 

And say our authors are to blame 380 

That spite of all philosopheis 

"WTio hold no females stout but bears 

And heretofore did so abhor 

That women should pretend to war 

They would not suffer the stout st dame 38o 

To swear by Hercules his name ^ 

Make feeble ladies m their works 
To fight like termagants and Turks , ® 

She was transpoitcd to Jamaica in 1671 and being soon after discovered 
at large was hanged at Tyburn January 22 1672 3 So far Dr Grey Ep 
Percy thinks it more probable that Butler alluded to the valorous Mary 
Ambrce celebrated in a ballad, contained in his Eeliques 2nd ser book ii 
But it IS more likely than either that he meant Moll Cutpurse (Mary Frith) 
to whom Shakspeare Twelfth Night Act u s 3 alludes See a long note 
on the subject m Johnson and Steevens Shakspeare edited by Isaac Eeed, 
1803 Tol V pages 254 — 56, where Dr Grey s notion is expressly corrected 
The life of Moll Cutpurse was printed in 1662 with a portrait of her 
copied in Caulfield s Eemarkable Per ons 

1 Queen of the Amazons killed by ichiUes In the first editions it is 
prmted Pen thesile See her story in any Classical Dictionary 

Men lKnd women among the Komans did not use the same oath or 
swear by the same deity According to Macrobius the men did not swear 
b} Castor nor the women by Hercules huiEdepol or swearmg by Pollux, 
was common to both 

s The word termagant now signifies a noisy and troublesome female In 
Chaucer s rhyme of Sire Thopas it appears to be the name of a deity And 
Hamlet says (Act m sc 2) ‘I would have such a fellow whipp d for 
0 erdomg Teimagant it out herods Herod Mr Tyrwhitt states that this 
Saracen deity is called Tervagan m an old MS romance in the Bodleian 
Library Bishop "Warburton observes that this passage is a fine satire on 
the Italian epic poets A^osto Tasso and others who Jiave introduced 
their female wamors, and are followed m this absurdity by Spenser and 
Davenant 
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To lay their native arms aside, 

Their modesty, and ride astride , ^ 390 

To run a tilt at men and wield 
Their nake4 tools in open field , 

As stout A.rmida, bold Thalestris ^ 

And she that would have been the mistress 
Of Grondibert, but he had grace, 395 

And rather took a country lass ® 

They say tis false without all sense 

But of permeious consequence 

To government which they suppose 

Can never be upheld in prose , ^ 400 

Strip nature naked to the skin 

You U find about her no such thing 

It may be so yet what we tell 

Of Trulla that s improbable, 

Shall be deposed by those have seen’t, 406 

Or, what s as good, produced m print 
And if they will not take our word, 

We 11 prove it true upon record 
The upright Cerdon next advanc t,® 

Of all his race the vahant st 410 

Cerdon the Grreat renown d in song, 

Like Here les for repair of wrong 
He raised the low and foitified 
The weak agamst the strongest side 

^ Camden says that Aime wife of Eickard II , daughter of the Emperor 
Charles IV taught the Enghsh women the present mode of riding ^lout 
the year 1388 before which time they rode astride And Gower m a 
poem dated 1394 describing a company of ladies on horseback, sajs, ever 
ich one nde on side 

2 Two formidable women at arms, m romances, that were cudgelled mto 
love by tbeir gallants See Classical Dictionary 

2 It was the humble Birtha, daughter of the sage Astragon who sup 
planted the prmeess Ehodahnd in the affections of Gondibert 

^ Butler loses no opportunity of rallying Sir 'Wilham Davenant who, in 
his prefece to Gondibert endeavours to show that government could not 
be upheld either by statesmen, divines, lawyers or soldiers, without the aid 
of poetry 

5 The vulgar imagine that everything which they see m print must be true 

2 A one eyed cobbler and great reformer there is an equivoaue upon 
che word iipnght 

^ Meaning mat he supphed and pieced the heels, and strengthened a 
weak sole 
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111 has he read, that never hit 415 

On him in muses deathless writ 
He had a weapon keen and fierce ^ 

That thro a hull hide shield would pierce, 

And cut it in a thousand pieces, 

Tho tougher than the Knight of G-reece his ^ 420 

With whom his black thumb d ancestor ® 

Was comrade in the ten years war 

Kor when the restless Greeks sat down 

So many years before Troy town 

And were renown d as Homer writes 42 

For well soled boots no less than fights , 

They owed that glory only to 

His ancestor that made them so 

Fast friend he was to Eeformation 

Until twas worn quite out of fashion 430 

Next rectifier of wry law, 

And would make thiee to cure one fiaw 

Learned he was and could take note 

Transcribe ‘collect translate and quote 

But preaching was his chiefest talent ^ 43o 

Or argument in which being valiant, 

He used to lay about and stickle 

Like ram or bull at conventicle 

For disputants like rams and bulls 

Do fight with arms that spring from skuUs 440 

* That IS a sharp knife with which he cut leather 
® The shield of Ajax See Description of it m Iliad v 423 (Pope) 

® According to the old distich 

The higher the plum tree the npei the plum 
The richer the cobbler the blacker his thumb 
4 ‘ Wen greaved Achajans the greave (Kvrjfz g) was armotir for 
the legs wmch Butler ludicrously calls boots In allusion no doubt to 
a curious ‘ Dissertation upon Boots (m the Phoenix Bntannicus p 268 j 
written m express ridicule of Col Hewson and perhaps having in mind 
Alexander Boss, who says that Achilles was a shoemaker’s boy in Greece 
and had he not pawned his boots to Ulysses would not have been 
pierced in the heel by Paris In further illustration the Shakspeanan reader 
will remember Hotspur’s punning reply to Owen Glendower s brag I 
sent thee bootless home Henry I Y p 1 Act m sc 1 
® The encouragement of preaching by persons of every degree amongst 
the laity was one of the principal charges brought against the dominant 
party under the Commonwealth, by their opponents 
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Last Colon came, bold man of war,* 

Destined to blows b j fatal star , 

Sight expert m command of horse, 

But cruel, and without remorse 

That which of Centaur long ago 445 

Was said, and has been wrested to 

Some other kmghts was true of this 

He and his horse were of a piece 

One spirit did inform them both 

The self same vigour, fury, wrath , 4o0 

Yet he was much the rougher part, 

And always had the harder heart 
Altho his horse had been of those 
That fed on man s flesh as fame goes ^ 

Strange food for horse ^ and ret, alas ’ 455 

It may be true, for flesh is grass ® 

Sturdy he was and no less able 
Than Hercules to cleanse a stable , ^ 

As great a drover and as great 
A critic too in hog or neat 460 

He ripp d the womb up of his mother 
Dame Tellus ® cause he wanted fother, 

And provender wherewith to feed 

Himself and his less cruel steed 

It was a question whether he, 46o 

Or s horse were of a family 

More worshipful , till antiquaries 

A&eT they d almost pored out their efes, 

* Ked Perry an ostler 

* The horses of Diomedes king of Thrace were said to have been fed 
with human flesh, and that he himself was ultimately eaten by them, bis 
dead body having been thrown to them by Hercules The mori, perhaps 
may be that Diomede ruined by keepmg his horses, as Actaeon was 
said to be devoured by bis dogs because he was ruined by keepmg them 

3 A banter on tbe following passage m Sir Thomas Browne s Eeligio 
Hediei All flesh is grass not only metaphorically but hteraUy for all 
those creatures we behold are but the herbs of the field digested into flesh 
in them, or more remotely camified m ourselves, &c See Works (Bohn s 
Edit vol u p 317) 

* Alludmg to the fabnlous story of Hercules who cleansed the stables of 
Augeas king of Ehs by turning the river Alpheus through them 

® This means no more than his ploughing the ground A happy ex 
ample of the magniloquence which belongs to mock epics 
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Did very learnedly decide 

The bnsinesb on the horse s side 47o 

And proved not only horse but cows, 

I^Tay pigs were of the elder house 
Por beasts when man was but a piece 
Of earth himself did th earth possess 
These i^orthies were the chief that led 
The combatants each in the head 
Of his command with arms and rage 
Eeady and longing to engage 
The numerous rabble was drawn out 
Of several countries round about 480 

Prom villages remote and shires, 

Of east and western hemispheres 
Piom foreign paiishes and regions 
Of different manners speech rehgions ^ 

Came men and mastiffs some to fight 4Sd 

Por fame and honour some foi sight 
And now the field of death the lists 
Were enter d by antagonists 
And blood was ready to be broach d 
When Hudibras in haste approach d 400 

W'lth Squire and weapons to attack em 
But first thus from his horse bespake em 
WTiat rage O Citizens * ^ what fuiy 
Doth you to these dire actions huiry ? 

1 In a thanksgiving sermon preached before Parlnmcnt on the taking 
of Chester Mr Case said that there weie no less than ISO new sects then 
in London who propagated the damnable doctiines of devils And Mr 
Ford in an assize sermon Stated that m the little town of Reading he 
was venly persuaded if St Augustin s and Epiphanms s Catalogues of Here 
sies were lost and all other modern and ancient recoids of the kind yet it 
would be no hard matter to re tore them with considerable enlargements 
from that place that they have Anabaptism Famihsm Socmiamsm Pe 
lagianism Ranting and what not? and that the devil was served in 
heterodox assemblies as frequently as God in theirs And that one of 
the most eminent chuich livings in that country was possessed by a 
blasphemer m whose house he believed some of them could testify that 
the devil was as visibly familiar as any one of the famil} 

* Butler certainly had the foUowmg lines of Lucan m view (Phars 1 — 8) 

“What rage 0 citizens ’ has turned your swords 
Against yourselves and Latian blood affords 
To envious foes - 
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Wlaat (Bstrum ^ what phrenetic mood 495 

Makes yon thus lavish of your hlood, 

‘While the proud Yies your trophies boast, 

And unrevenged walks ghost 

What towns what garrisons might you, 

With hazard of this hlood subdue 500 

Which now ye re bent to throw away 
In vain untriumphable fray ? ® 

Shall saints in civil bloodshed wallow 
Of samts and let the Cause he fallow ? ^ 

The Cause, for which we fought and swore 505 
So boldly, shall we now give o er? 

Then because quarrels stiR are seen 
With oaths and swearings to begin, 

The Solemn League and Covenant 

Win seem a mere Grod damme rant 5io 

And we that took it and have fought, 

As lewd as drunkards that fall out 
Por as we make wai for the king 
Against himself,^ the self same thmg 


1 (Estrum \ not only a Greek word for madness but signifies also a gad 
bee or borse fiv wbicb toiments cattle in summer and makes them run 
about a if they were mad 

2 \ies, or Demos m Wiltshiie The blank should he filled up with 
Waller This passage alludes to the defeat of Sir WiUiam Waller, by 
Wilmot, near that place July 13 1643 Ifter the battle Sir William was 
entirely neglected by his party Clarendon calls it the battle of Eoundway 
down and some in ]oke call it Eunaway down 

3 The Eomans never granted a tiiumph to the conqueror m a ciml war 

^ Walker m his History of Independency observes that all the cheating 

ambitious covetous persons of the land were united together under the 
title of Hhe Godlj Hhe Samts and shared the fat of the land between 
them He caHs them Saints who were canonized in the Devil s Calendar 
The support of the discipline, or ecclesiastical regimen by presbyters, was 
called ih& Came 

* < ‘ To secure the king s person fi om danger, says Lord Clarendon, was 
an expression they were not ashamed always to use when there was no 
danger that threatened hnt what themselves contrived and designed 
against him They not onlj declared that they fought for the kmg but 
that the raismg and mamtammg of soldiers for their own army would be 
au acceptable service to the lang parliament and kingdom They in 
sisted on a difference between the kmg s political and his natural person 
and that his political must be and was, with the Pailrament, tjiough his 
miUTOi p&rson was at war with them 
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Some will not stick to swear we do ol6 

Por Grod and for religion too 
Por if bear baiting we allow 
TVliat good can Eeformation do ^ 

The blood and treasure that s laid out 

Is thrown away and goes for nought o20 

Are these the Iruits o th Protestation, 

The prototype of Eeformation 

■Which all the saints and some since martyrs,^ 

Wore m their hats like wedding garters,^ 

When twas resolved by their house 62.7 

Six: members quarrel to espouse ^ ^ 

Did they for this draw down the rabble, 

With zeal and noises formidable 

And make all cries about the town 

Join throats to cry the bishops down 630 

Who ha\'ing round begirt the palace 

As once a month they do the gallows ® 

As members gave the sign about 

Set up their throats with hideous shout 

When tinkers bawl d aloud ^ to settle 63o 

Church discipline, for patching kettle ® 

* The Protestation was drawn up and taken m the House of Commons 

May 3 1641 and immediately printed and dispersed over the nation the 
people carrying it about on the pomts of their spears It was the first at 
tempt at a national combination against the establishment and was bar 
bmger of the Covenant 3 Those that were killed m the war 

3 The protesters when thev came tumultuously to the parhament house 
Dec 27 1641 to demand justice on the Earl of Strafford stuck prmted 
copies of the Protestation m their hats in token of their zeal 

* Charles I ordered the following members Lord Kimholton Pym Hoi 
lis Hampden Haselrig and Stroud to be prosecuted for plottmg with the 
Scots and stirring up sedition The Commons voted agamst their arrest 
upon which the king went to the house with his guard- to seize them 
but th^ having mtelligence of his design made their escape This was one 
of the first acts of open violence which preceded the civil wars 

® It is fresh m memory says the author of Zea: TaUonis how this city 
sent forth its spurious scum m multitudes to cry down bishops root ana 
branch, with lying pamphlets &c — so far that a dog with a black and 
white face was commonly called a bishop 

® The executions at Tyburn were generally once a month 

A All these Cries so humorously substituted for the common street cnes 
of the times rg>resent the popular demands urged h} the Puritans before 
and under the Long Parliament s For that is mstead of 
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No sow gelder did blow bis bom 
To geld a cat, but cried Eeform 
The oyster women lock d tbeir fish up, 

And trudged away to cry No Bisbop 640 

The mouse trap men laid save alls by, 

And gainst Evl Counsellors did cry 

Botchers left old clothes in the lurch 

And fell to turn and patch the church 

Some cried the Covenant instead 54>o 

Of puddmg pies and ginger bread 

And some for brooms old boots and shoes, 

Bawl d out to purge the Commons House 
Instead of kitchen stuff some cry 
A Grospel preaching ministry 5oO 

And some for old suits coats or cloak, 

No Surphees nor Service book 
A stiange harmonious inclmation ^ 

Of all degrees to Beformation 

And IS this all IS this the end s5o 

To which these can* mgs on did tend ^ 

Hath public faith like a young heir, 

For this tak n up all sorts of ware 
And run mt e\ery tradesman s book, 

Till both turn d bankrupts and are broke ^ 560 

Did samts for this brmg m their plate,® 

And crowd as if they came too late ^ 

For when they thought the Cause had need on t 
Happy was he that could be nd on t 
Did they com piss pots, bowls, and flagons, 56 t 
I nt officers of horse and dragoons , 

And into pikes and musketeers 
Stamp beskers, cups and porringers ^ 

^ The Scots m thcir large Deelaratioa (163), begin their petition against 
the Common Prayer book thus — We, metij children G,nd z&to 

ants having considered &c 

2 Z^ealons persons on both sides, lent their plate to raise money for re 
muting the army E\en poor women brought* a spoon a thimble or a 
bodkin The king oi some one for the parliament, gave notes of hand to 
repay with interest Seveial colleges at Oxford have notes to this day, for 
their plate delivered to the kmg and many other notes of the same nature 
are still m existence Purchases were also made hy both parties on the 
“ pubhc faith, and large mterest promised but nothing ever paid 
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A tBimble bodkin, and a spoon, 

Did start np living men, as soon 
As in the furnace they were thrown, 

Just hke the dragon s teeth b mg sown ^ 
Then was the Causae all gold and plate 
The brethren s off rings consecrate 
Like th Hebrew calf and down before it 
The samts fell probtrate to adore it ® 

So say the wicked — and wiU you 
Make that sareasmous scandal true, 

By running after dogs and bears 
Beasts more unclean than calves or steers P 
Have pow rfiil Preachers ply d their tongues,^ 
And laid themseh es out and their lungs 
TJs d all means both dnect and smister 
I til power of gospel preaching minister ^ 
Have the\ mveuted tones to win 
The women and make them draw in 
The men as Indians with a female 
Tame elephant in-veigle the male ? 

Have they told Prov dence what it must do,^ 
"Whom to avoid and whom to trust to ? 
Discover dth enemy s design i 
And which way best to countermme ^ 

Prescnb d what waj s he hath to work 
Or it will ne er advance the Kirk ^ 


670 
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686 


o90 


1 Alluding to the fahle of Cadmus Ovids Metamorphoses, m 106 
(Bohn s Translation page 8o) 

Exod xxxii 

3 Calamv Ca e and other Puritan pieachers exhorted their flocks m 
the most moving terms and tones to contribute their money towards the 
support of the parliament arm} using such teims as 0 happy money that 
will purchase religion All ye that have contributed to the Parhament 
come and take this sacrament to } our comfort 
^ Aiiudmg to the profane faminarity which characterized the prayers of 
the most violent of the Presbyterian ministers and leaders Grey says it 
was a common practice to inform God of the transactions of the times And 
for those that were grown up m grace it was thought comely enough to 
take a great chair at the end of the table and sit with cocked hats on their 
heads to say ‘God we thought it not amiss to call upon Thee this evening 
and let Thee know how afiairs stand we do somewhat lon^ to hear from 
Thee and if thou pleasest to give us such and such victories we shall he 
good to Thee m something else when it lies m our way 

F 
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Told it the news o th last express,^ 695 

And after good or bad success 
Made prayers, not so like petitions, 

As OYertures and propositions 
Such as the army did present 

To ■^heir creator th parliament 600 

In which they fteely will confess, 

They will not cannot acquiesce,^ 

Unless the work be cairy d on 
In the same way they have begun, 

Ey setting Chuich and Common weal 606 

All on a flame, bright as their zeal. 

On which the saints were aU agog 
And all tins for a bear and dog ^ 

The parhament drexv up petitions ^ 

To tself and sent them hke commissions, 610 

To well affected peisons down 
In every city and great town 
With pow r to levy horse and men, 

Only to bung them back agen ? 

Por this did many, many a mile, 616 

Eide maniully in rank and file 

^ The prayers of the Piesbytenans in those days, were very historical 
'^Ir G Swaithe in hi Prajeis (pub 164o) p 12, says ‘‘ I hear the king 
hath set up his standard at York «igamst the parliament and the city of 
I ondon Look thou upon them take their cause into thine own hand, 
appear thou lu the cause of thy saints the cause m hand 

* Tell them from the Hoh 6host saj s Beech from the word of truth 
that their destruction shall be ternblt it shall be timely it shall be total 
‘Give than! s unto the Lord foi he is gracious, and his meioy endureth 
for ever — ^Who remembered us at ISaseby foi his mercv endureth for ever 
Who remembered us m Pembrokeshire for his mercy, &c 
Who remembered us at Leicester for his mercy &c 
Who remembered us at Taunton for his meicy, &c 
Who remembered us at Bristol for his mercy &c 
Xfiiiding probably to their saucy expostulations with God from the 
pulpit, sij^ch as ‘ What dost thou mean 0 Lord to fling tis into a ditch and 
there to l^ve us ^ Again ‘ Put the Lord out of countenance put him, as 
you would to the hlush unless we be masters of om requests 
^ It was customary for active members of parhament having special ob 
jeets in view to draw up petitions “ very modest and reasonable and send 
them into the coudtty to be signed then substituting something more smt 
able to their purposA The Hertfordshire petition at the beginning of the 
war took notice of thn.o -3 which had occurred in parliament only the night 
before its dehvery, althOsigh it was signed by many thousands 
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TTitli papers m their hats that show d 

As if the} to the pillory rode P 

Ha\ e all these courses these efiorts 

Been try d hv people of all sorts, 620 

Tehs et remis onimhub oiei vit> ^ 

And all t advance the Cause s service 
And shall all now be thiown a'^ay 
In petulant intestine tray 

Shall we that in the Co\ nant swore, 626 

Each man of us to run before 
Another still in Beformation 
Give dogs and bears a dispensation ^ 

How will dissenting brethren lelish it ^ 

"WTiat will Malignants ^ say ^ videlicet 630 

That each man swoi e to do his best. 

To damn and peijuie all the rest 

And bid the devil tahe the hm most 

Which at this race is like to win most 

They U say our bus ness to refoim 635 

The Church and State is but a worm , 

Eor to subscribe un sight unseen ^ 

T an unknown Church s discipline 

What IS it else but before hand 

T engage and after understand 640 

Eor when we swore to carry on 

The present Eeformation 

According to the purest mode 

Of Churches best reform d abroad ® 

What did we ehe but mal e a vow 64o 

To do, w e kneT\ not v hat nor how ^ 

^ That IS, with all their might See Bohns BicUona'i'y of Latin 
Q^tatiom 

This was a common phiase in those days paiticiilaily with the zealous 
preachers and is inserted in the Solemn League and Covenant 
3 The name gi\en to the Lino- s party by the parliament 
^ This ict rs to the haste with which the nation was madfe to ‘ engage 
in the Solemn League and Covenant as the price of the assistance of the 
Scotch army on the parliament s side 
® The Presb\1:enans pretended to desire snch a reformation as had 
taken place in the neighbouimg Churches the king offered to invite any 
Churches to a National Synod and could not even obtain an answfer to the 
proposal 

F 2 
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For no tkree of us will agree 

Where or what Churches these should be. 

And IS indeed the self same case 

With theirs that swore et cmteras ^ 660 

Or the French league in which men vow d 

To fight to the last drop of blood ^ 

These slanders will be thrown upon 

The cause and work we carrj on 

If we permit men to run headlong 656 

T exorbitances fit for Bedlam 

Bather than gospel walking times,® 

When shghtest sms are greatest crimes 
But we the matter so shall handle, 

As to remove that odious scandal 660 

In name of king and parliament,^ 

I charge ye all no more foment 
This feud but keep the peace between 
Your brethren and your countrymen , 

And to those places straight repair 666 

Where your lespectne dwellings are 

A sly stroke of the poet s at hi own party By the conyoeation which 
sat m the beginning of 1640 all the clergy were required to take an oath 
in thih form Noi will I evei gi\e my consent to alter the government of 
this Church by archhish<ms bishops deans, archdeacons et ccetera Dr 
Heylin a member of the Uonvocation endeavoured to make it appear that 
the et ccetera was inserted by mistake The absurdity of the oath is thus 
lashed by his brother satirist Cleyeland p 33 

“Who swears et cmte'ta swears more oaths at once 
Than Cerbems out of his tnple sconce 

® The ^Holy League entered into for the extirpation of Protestantism in 
Prance 1676 was the original of the Scotch Solemn League and Covenant 
Nor did they differ much in their result Both ended with the murder of 
two kings whom they had sworn to defend This comparison has also been 
made paragraph by paragraph, by Sir William Dugdale in his Shoit View 
of the Troi hies 

® A cant phrase of the time 

* The Presbyterians made a distinction between the king s person politic, 
and his person natural when they fought against the latter, it was in de 
fence of the former always inseparable from the parliament The commis 
Sion granted to the Earl of Essex was in the name of the lang ^nd parlia 
ment But when <he Independents got the ijjper hand the name of the 
king was omitted, and the commission of Sir Thomas Pan fax ran only xn 
the name of the parliament 
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But to that purpose first surrender 
The fiddler as the prime ofiender/ 

Th incendiary vile that is chief 

Author and engmeer of mischief 670 

That makes division between friends 

Eor profane and mabgnant ends 

He and that engme of vile noise 

On which illegally he plays 

Shall dyitvAYi factum both be brought 67j> 

To condign pumshment as th ought 
This must be done, and I would fam see 
Mortal so sturdy as to gamsay 
For then 1 11 tale another course 
And soon reduce you all by force 680 

This said he clapt his hand on sword 
To show he meant to keep his Tiord 
But Talgol, who had long supprest 
Inflamed wrath in glowmg breast 
Which now began to rage and burn as 686 

Implacably as flame in furnace 
Thus answer d him Thou vermin wretched,® 

As e er in measled pork was hatched 

Thou tail of worship, that dost grow 

On rump of justice as of cow 690 

How dar st thou with that sullen luggage 

O th self old iron ^ and other baggage 

With which thy steed of bones and leather 

Has broke his wind in haltmg hither 

^ Alluding to the fable of the trumpeter who was put to death for set 
ting people together by the ears without fighting himself It is meant to 
ridicule the clamours made bj parliament against supposed evil counsel 
lors by which Strafford Laud, and others were sacrificed 

The speech though coarse and becoming the mouth of a butcher (see 
Canto II 1 295) is an excellent satire upon the justices of the peace m those 
days who were often shoemakers tailors or common hvery servants In 
stead of mabng peace with their neighbours they hunted impertinently for 
trifling offences and severely punished them But it may be asked (says 
Grey) why Talgol was the first in answermg the knight, when it seems more 
incumbent upon the bearward to make the defence ^ Probably Talgol might 
then be a Qavaher for the character the poet has given him does not imer 
the contrary, and his answer carries strong indications to justify the eon 
jecture ® Meaning his sword and pistols 
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How diirst til’ I say, adventure thus 695 

T oppose thy lumber against us ^ 

Could thine impertinence find out 
Ho work t employ itself about 
Where thou secure fi.om wooden blow, 

Thy busy vanity might show ^ 700 

Was no dispute afoot between 
The caterwauling bretheren ^ 

Ho subtle question rais d among 

Those out 0 their wits and those i th wrong ? 

Ho prize between those combatants 70o 

O’ th times, the land and water saints , ^ 

Where thou might st stickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazzard ^ 

And not, for want of bus ness, come 

To us to be thus troublesome 710 

To interrupt our better sort 

Of disputants and spoil our sport ^ 

Was there no felony no biwd 
Gut purse ^ nor burglary abroad ? 

Ho stolen pig noi plunder d goose, 715 

To tie thee up from bieakmg loose P 
Ho ale unhcens d broken hedge, 

Poi which thou statute might st allege, 

To keep thee busy from foul evil 

And shame due to thee^from the devil P 720 

Did no committee sit ^ where he 

Might cut out journey work for thee , 


‘ That IS the Treshytenans and Anabaptists 

® Face or head see Wnght s ProYincial Diet , siib voce Mazer is used 
for a head, senonsly by Sylvester and Indicronsly in two old plays From 
mazer comes mazzaid as from visor, vizai^ 

Men foimerly hung their parses, by alilken or leathern strap, to their 
belts outside their garments Hence the term cut purse 

In many counties certain persons appointed by the parliament to pro 
mote their interest, had power to raise money for their use, and to punish 
their opponents by fine and imprisonment these persons were called a 
Committee Walker, in his History of Independency, says that * to histona 
iise at large the grievances of committees would require a volume as big as 
the Book of Maityrs, and that the people might as easily expect to find 
chanty in hell, as jnstice m any committee 
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And set tli’ a task, with subornation, 

To stitcb up sale and sequestration , 

To cheat, with holiness and zeal 725 

All parties and the common weal ^ 

Mudi better had it been for thee, 

H had kept thee where th ait us d to be , 

Or sent th on business any whither 

So he had never brought thee hither 730 

But if th hast brain enough in skull 

To keep itself in lodging whole 

And not provoke the rage of «itones, 

And cudgels to thy hide and bones 
Tremble and vanish while thou may st, 735 

Which 1 11 not promise if thou stay st 
At this the Knight grew high in wroth, 

And lifting hands and eyes up both 
Three times he smote on stomach stout 
From whence at length these words broke out 740 
Was I for this entitled Sir, 

And girt with trusty sword and spur, 

For fame and honour to wage battle, 

Thus to be brav d by foe to cattle ^ 

Not all the pnde that makes thee swell 745 

As big as thou dost blown up veal 
Nor all thy tricks and sleights to cheat, 

And sell thy carrion for good meat 
Kot all thy magic to repair 

Decay d old age m tough lean ware, 760 

Make nat ral death appear thy work 
And stop the gangrene in stale pork 
ISTot aU the force that makes thee proud, 

Because by bullock ne er withstood 
Tho arm d with all thy cleavers knives, 765 

And axes made to hew down hveS, 

Shall save or help thee to evade 
The hand of justice or this blade 
Which I, her sword bearer do carry, 

For civil deed and military 
Nor shaU these words of venom base 
Which thou hast from their native place, 


760 
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Thy stomach pump’d to flmg oa me, 

G-o unreveng d, though I am free ^ 

Thou down the same throat shalt devour ’em 766 
Like tamted beef and pay dear for em 
ISTor shall it e er be said, that wight 
With gauntlet blue and bases white ^ 
jAmd round blunt dudgeon by his side ® 

So great a man at arms defy d, 770 

With words far bitterer than wormwood 
That would in Job or Q-rizel stir mood ^ 

Dogs with their tongues their wounds do heal , 

But men with hands as thou shalt feel 
This said with hast} rage he snatch d 775 

His gun shot, that m holsters watch d 
And bending cock he levell d full 
Against th outside of Talgol s skull , 

Vowing that he should ne er stir further, 

iN'or henceforth cow or bullock murther 780 

But Pallas came in shape of rust,® 

And ’twixt the sprmg and hammer thrust 
Her gorgon shield which made the cock 
Stand stiff, as if twere turn d t a stock 
Meanwhile fierce Talgol gath ring might 785 

With rugged truncheon charg d t^he Enight , 

But he with petronel ® upheav d 
Instead of shield the blow receiv d ^ 

^ Free, that is untoiiched by your accusations as being free from what 
you ch^e me with So Bhahspearey “We that have free souls &c, 
Baml ITI 2 

2 Keanmg a butcher s blue sleeves and white apron Gauntlets were 
gloves of plate mad bases were mantles which hung from the middle to 
about the knees or lower, worn by knights on horseback 
® The steel on which a hntrher whets his knife, called humorously a 
“dudgeon, or dagger Some editions pul 
^ The patience of Gnsel is celehrated by Chaucer in the Gierke s Tale 
The story is taken from Petrarch s * Epistola de histona Grisehdis, and 
was the subject of a popular English Chap hook m 1619, often reprmted 
® A banter upon Homer Yir^ and other epic poets who have always 
a deity at hand to protect their heroes See also lines 864 5 
® A horseman s pistol 

’ These lines were changed to the following in 1674, and restored m 1704 
And he his rusty pistol held 
To take the blow on like a shield 
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The gun recoil’d as well it might, 

iNot us d to such a kind of fight ^r90 

And shrunk fiom its great master s gnpe, 

Knock d down and stunn d with mortal stnpe 
Then Hudibras with fimous haste 
Drew out his sword yet not so fast, 

Dut Talgol first with hardy thwack 19S 

Twice hruis d his head and twice his back , 

But when his nut brown ^ sword was out, 

Courageously he laid about 

Imprmtmg many a wound upon 

His mort^ foe the truncheon 800 

The trusty cudgel did oppose 

Itself against dead domg blows 

To guard its leader fiom fell bane, 

And then reveng d itself again 
And though the sword some understood, 805 

In force had much the odds of wood 
Twas nothmg so , both sides were balanc’t 
So equal none knew which was valian st 
Bor wood with honour b mg engag d, 

Is so implacably enrag d 810 

Though iron hew and mangle sore, 

*Wood wounds and bruises honour more 
And now both knights were out of breath, 

Tir d m the hot pursuit of death 

‘Whilst aH the rest, amaz d stood stdl, 815 

Expecting which should take ^ or kill 

This Huibras observ d and fi^ettmg 

Conquest should be so long a gettmg, 

He drew up all his force mto 

One body, and that mto one blow 820 

But Talgol wisely avoided it 

By cunmng sleight , for had it hit 

The upper part of him the blow 

Had slit as sure as that below 


^ Bugged m the first two editions ckanged perhaps because the term 
IS just previously apphed to a truncheon The description of the combat is 
a ludicrous mutation of the conflicts recorded m the old romances 
2 TaHf that is take prisoner, as m hne 905 
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MeanwMe W incomparable Colon, 82 ^ 

To aid bis finend began to fall on , 

J Him Ealpb encounter d, and straight grew 
A dismal combat twixt them two 
Tb one arm d witb metal tb other wood , 

This fit for bruise and that for blood 830 

With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 

Hard crab tree and old iron rang , 

While none that saw them could divme 
To which side conquest would mchne 
Until Magnano who did envy 835 

That two should with so many men vie, 

By subtle stratagem of bram 
Perform’d what force could ne er attain , 

Por he, by foul hap havmg found 

Where tlustles grew on barren ground, 840 

In haste he drew his weapon out 

And havmg cropp d them from the root, 

He clapp d them under th horse s tail,^ 

With prickles sharper than a nail 

The angry beast did straight resent 846 

The wrong done to his fundament. 

Began to kick and fling and wmce, 

As if h’ had been beside his sense 
Strivmg to disengage from thistle, 

That gaU d him sorely imder his tail 850 

Instead of which he threw the pack 
Of Squire and baggage from his back, 

And blund rmg still with smarting rump, 

He gave the Rnight s steed such a thump 
As made him reel The Enight did stoop, 856 
And sat on further side aslope 
This Talgol Yiewmg who l^ad now, 

By flight escap’d the fatal blow, 

He rsdly d, and agam fell to t 

Por catching foe by nearer foot, 860 

He lifted with such might and strength, 

As would have hurl’d him thrice his length, 

1 The same tnck was played upon Don Quixote s Eosinaate and Sanoho a 
oapple. 
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And dash d his hrams if any ont 
But Mars who still protects the stout, 

In pudding time came to his aid 866 

And under him the hear convey d 

The bear upon whose soft fur gown 

The Knight with all his weight fell down 

The friendly rug preserv d the ground 

And headlong Knight from bnuse or wound 870 

Like feather bed betwixt a wall ^ 

And heavy biunt of cannon ball 

As Sancho on a blanket fell 

And had no hurt ours far d as well 

In body though his mighty spirit 875 

B mg heavy did not so well bear it 

The bear was in a greater fright 

Beat down and v oi sted by the Knight 

He roar d and lag d and flung about, ^ 

To shake off bondage from his snout 880 

His wrath mflam d boil d o er and from 

Has jaws of death he threw the foam 

Bury m stranger postures threw him 

And more than ever herald drew him ® 

He tore the earth which he had sav d 885 # 

Brom squelch of Knight and storm d and rav d 
And vex d the more because the harms 
He felt were gainst the Law of arms 
Bor men he always took to be 

His friends and dogs the enemy 890 

Who never so much hurt had done him 

As his own side did falling on him 

It griev d him to the guts that they 

Bor whom h had fought so many a fray 

And serv d with loss of blood so long, 896 

Should offer such mhuman wrong 

Wrong of unsoldier hke condition 

Bor which he flung down his commission ^ 


1 Alluding to the protective measures lecommended in old works on 
military fortification 

® Sancho s adventure at the inn where he was toss d m a blanket 
* Alludmg to the remarkable and unnatural positions m which aniTnale 
are conventionally portrayed in coats of arms 

A ndicide on the petulant behaviour of the military men m the Civil 
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And laid about bim till bis nose 

Prom tbrall of ring and cord broke loose 900 

Soon as be felt bimself enlarg d, 

Tbrougb thickest of bis foes be cbarg d, 

And made way tbrougb tb amazed crew, 

Some be o erran, and some o ertbrew, 

But took none for by hasty flight 906 

He strove t avoid the conquermg Ejiigbt, 

Prom whom be fled with as much baste 
And dread as be the rabble chased 
In baste he fled and so did they 
Each and bis fear ^ a several way 910 

Crowdero only kept the field 
Hot stirrmg from the place be held, 

Though beaten down, and wounded sore, 

I’ tb fiddle and a leg that bore 

One side of him not that of bone, 915 

But much its better, tb wooden one 

He spying Hudibras be strow d 

Upon the ground bke log of wood 

Vitb fright of fall, supposed wound, 

And loss of urine in a swound ^ 920 

In baste be snatch d the wooden bmb, 

That hurt i tb ankle lay by him, 

And fitting it for sudden fight 

Straight &ew it up t attack the Ejiigbt 

Per getting up on stump and buckle,^ 926 

He with the toe began to buckle, 

Yowmg to be reveng d for breach 
Of crowd and sbm upon the wretch, 

Sole author of all detriment 

He and bis fiddle underwent 930 

But Ealpbo who bad now begun 
T adventure resurrection^ 

Wars, it being eoinmon for those of either party, at a distressful juncture, 
to come to the king or parliament with some unreasonable demands , and 
if they were not comph#»dwith to throw up their commissions and go oyer 
td the opposite side pretending that they could not m honour senre any 
longer nnder snch nnsoldier like indignities 

I That IS, that which he feared 

* The twofold effect of the Knight s fear 

® Put here for knee the word means hip 

* A ridicule on the Sectaries who were fond of usmg Scripture phrases 
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Prom heavy squelch and had got up 
Upon his legs with spramed crup, 

Looking about beheld the bard 9S5 

To charge the Knignt entranc d prepar d ^ 

He snatch d his wliinyard up that fled 

When he was falling ofl his steed 

As rats do fiom a falling house 

To hide itself from rage of blows 940 

And wing d mth speed and fury flew 

To rescue Kmght liom black and blue 

Which ere he could achieve his sconce 

The leg encounter d twice and once ^ 

And now twas rais d to smite agen 945 

When Ealpho thrust hiin&elf betw een 

He took the blow upon his arm 

To shield the Knight from further harm 

And joining wrath with torce bestow d 

0 th wooden member such a load 9o0 

That down it fell and with it bore 

Crowdero whom it propp d before 

To him the Squire right nimbly run. 

And setting conqu ring foot upon 

His trunk thus spoke What desp rate frenzy 95o 

Made thee thou whelp of sin to fancy 

Thyself and all that coward rabble 

T encounter us in battle able ^ 

How durst th I say oppose thy curship 
Gramst arms authority and worship 960 

And Hudibras or me pro^ oke 
Though all thy limbs were heart of oak 
And th other half of thee as good 
To bear our ® blows as that of wood ? 

Could not the whipping post prevail, 965 

With all its rhet ric nor the jail 

1 Var Lookmg about bebeld peniicion 

Approacliiug Kmgbt from fell musicnn 

2 A ndicule of the poetical way of expressmg numbers It occurs in Shai 
speare Thus Justice Silence in Henrj lY Act v Who I I have been 
merry twice and once ere now And the witch in Macbeth Act v Twice 
and oncqj^e hedge pig whined 

3 Out, is the Uijual reading but the first edition has our, which 
seems preferable 
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To keep from flaying scourge thy skin, 

And ankle free from iron gm ? 

Which now thou shalt — but first our care 
Must see how Hudibras doth fare 970 

This said, he gently rais d the Knight, 

And set him on his bum upiight 
To rouse him from lethargic dump ^ 

He tweak d his nose with gentle thump ® 

Knock d on his breast as it t had been 975 

To raise the spirits lodg d within 

They, waken d with the noise did fly 

Prom inward room to window eye 

And gently op nmg lid the casement, 

Look d out, but yet with some amazement 980 

This gladded Ealpho much to ^ee, 

"Who thus bespoke the Knight quoth he, 

Tweakmg his nose. You are, great Sir, 

A self denying conqueror , ® 

As high victorious and great 985 

As e er fought for the Churches yet, 

If you will give yourself but leave 

To make out what y already have 

That s victory The foe for dread 

Of your nine worthmess ^ is fled 990 

All save Crowdero for whose sake 

You did th’ espous d Cause undertake , 

And he hes pns ner at your feet 
To be dispos d as you think meet, 

1 Compare tins with the situation of Hectoi' who was stunned by a 
severe blow received from Ajax, and then comforted by Apollo — Ihad xv 
240 

2 Shakspeare represents Adonis attemptmg after this fashion to rouse 
Venns from her swoon — 

He wrings her nose he strikes her on the cheek 
See also Beaumont and Fletcher, The Nice Valour Act m 

3 Eidiculmg the Self denying Ordinance by which the members of both 
Houses who were m the army pledged themselves to renounce either their 
civil 01 their milita^ appomtments Grey thinks that Butler her<p|Mnt to , 
sneer at Sir Samuel £uke who notwith tandmg the Self denyin^wiSance, ^ 
continued for 20 days to hold office as governor of Newport PagST 

* Thnce worthy is a common appellation m lomances This i^borrowed 
from the Histoiy of the ‘ Nme Worthies 
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Either for life, or death or sale,^ 995 

The gallows or perpetual jail 

For one wink of your pow^rfiil eye 

Must sentence h;Lui to hve or die 

His fiddle IS your proper purchase ^ 

Won in the service of the Churches , 1000 

And by your doom must he allow d 

To be or be no more a Crowd 

Por tho success did not confer 

Just title on the couqueior ^ 

Tho dispensations were not strong 1006 

Conclusions whethei right or wrong 
Altho out gomgs did not ^ confirm 
And owning were but a mere term ® 

Yet as the wicked have no right 

To th creature ® tho usurp d by might, 1010 

The propel ty is in the samt 

Prom whom th injuriously detain t , 

Of him they hold their luxuries 

Their dogs their hoises whores and dice, 

Their riots revels masks delights 1016 

Pimps bufibons fiddlers parasites, 

All which the saints have title to 
And ought t enjoy if th had their due 
What we take from them is no more 
Than what was ours by right before 1020 

Por we are their true landlords still 
And they our tenants but at will 
At this the Knight began to rouse, 

And by degrees grow valorous 

He star d about and seeing none 1025 

Of all his foes remam but one 
He snatch d his weapon that lay near him 
And from the ground began to rear him 

' The phrases hintered here were popular amongst the Puritans 
That IS acqui ition hy conquest the ongmal meaning of the word 
® Success was pleaded by the Preshytenans as a proof of the justice of 
their liause So in the three first editions But 1710 omits * not 

® Dispensations out o-oings carryings on nothingness owning#, &c 
were cant words of the time For others see Canto I ver 109 
« It was maintained by the Puritans of those days that all Dominion is 
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Yowing to make Crowdero pay 

I’or all tke rest tliat ran away loso 

But Balpho now, m colder blood, 

His fury mildly thus withstood 

Great Sir quoth he, your mighty spirit 

Is rais d too high this slave does merit 

To be the hangman s bus ness, sooner 1035 

Than from your hand to have the honour 

Of his destruction I that am 

A nothingness ^ in deed and name. 

Hid scorn to hurt his forfeit carcase, 

Or ill entreat his fiddle or case 1040 

ViU you great Sir that glory blot 
In cold blood which you gam d m hot ^ 

"Will you employ your conqu iing sword 
To break a fiddle and your word^ 

Bor tho I fought and overcame, 1045 

And quarter gave twas in your name ^ 

Bor great commanders always owm 
"What s prosp rous by the soldier done 
To save, where you have pow r to kill. 

Argues your pow r above your will , 1060 

And that your will and pow r have less 

Than both might have of selfishness 

This pow r which now alive with dread 

He trembles at if he were dead 

"Would no more keep the slave in awe lOoS 

Than if you were a kmght of straw 

Bor death would then his conqueror, 

Hot you, and free him from that terror 
If danger from his life accrue, 

^Or honour from his death to you, loeo 

’Twere policy, and honour too, 

To do as you resolv’d to do 


founded in grace, and therefore if a man wanted grace and was not a saint 
like or godly man he had no right to any lands goods or chattels , and 
that the Saints had a nght to all, and might take it wherever they had 
power to do so i One of the cant terms of th^ t^es 

® Obviously a satire upon the parhament, who made no scruple aimfring 
mg articles of capitulatiou granted by their generals, if they found them too 
advantageous to the enemy 
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But Sn twou d wrong your valour much 

To say it needs or fears a crutch 

Great conqu rorb greater glory gam lot ^ 

By foes m triumph led than slam 

The laurels that adorn their hio^s 

Are pull d from. li\Tng not dead boughs 

And living foes the gieatest fame 

Of cripple slam can be but lame l u 

One half of him s alread} slam 

The other is not worth } our pam 

Th honour can but on one side light 

As worship did when y were dubb d Knight 

"Wherefore I think it better far 

To keep him piisoner of wai 

And let him fast in bonds abide 

At couit of justice to be try d 

Where if h appear so bold oi ciaft> 

There may be danger in his safetj ^ 

If any member theie dislike 
His lace or to his beard ha\ e pike 
Or if his death will save or yield 
Bevenge or fright it is reveal d ® 

Tho he has quarter ne ertheless I 08 o 

T ha\e pow r to hang him when jou please ^ 

This has been often done by some 
Of our great conqu rorb you know whom 

^ The conduct of Cromwell in the c ise of Lord Cipel will explain thi 
line After pronouncing high encomium on him and when e\ery oiie ex 
pected he would vote to save his lif he took the opposite com e because 
of his firm loyalty ’ See Clarendon ^ That i pique 

® One of the most objectionable of all the cant religious phrases of the time 
as it involved the pretence of supernatuial instiuction In some ca is after 
the Eebels had taken a prisoner upon the promise of quarter they would say 
that it had since been revealed to smh a one that he should die whereupon 
they would hang him Dr South observes of Hainson the regicide a butcher 
by profession and a pieaching Colonel m the Parliament army That he was 
notable foi having killed several after quarter gl^ en by others usmg these words 
in doing it Cursed be he who doeth the work ot the Lord negligentlj 
* The aibitiary proceedmgs of the Long Parliament and the Commit 
tees appointed by it in respect of the lives and property of royalists and of 
any who had enemies to call them royalists are here referred to A con 
temporary MS note in onr copy of the first edition states that this line 
refers to Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle who were executed after 
quarter given them by General Fairfax 

G 
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And has by most of us been held 

Wise justice and to some reveal d 1090 

For words and promises that yoke 

The conqueror are quickly broke , 

Sake Samson s cuffs tho by his own 
Pirections and advice put on 

For ff we should fight for the Cause 1095 

By rules of military laws 

And only do what they call just 

The Cause would qmckly fall to dust 

This we among ourselves may speak , 

But to the wicked or the weak ilOO 

We must be cautious to declare 
Perfection truths such as these are ' 

This said the high outrageous mettle 
Of Knight began to cool and settle 
He Ilk d the Squire s advice, and soon 1106 

Eesolv d to see the bus ness done 
And therefore charg d him first to bind 
Crowdero’s hands on rump behind, 

And to its former place, and use, 

The wooden member to reduce 1110 

But force it take an oath before, 

Ne’er to bear arms against him more ^ 

Ealpho dispatch d -with speedy haste, 

And ha\ing ty d Crowdero fast 

He gave Sir Knight the end of cord, 1116 

To lead the captive of his sword 

In triumph, while the steeds he caught. 

And them to further service brought 
The Squire, in state, rode on before, 

And on his nut brown whinyard bore 1120 

The trophy fiddle and the case, 

Leaning on shoulder ® like a mace 

1 Truths revealed only to the perfect or the initiated m the higher mys 
teries and here signifying esoteric doctrines in morals, such as were avowed 
by many of the Parliamentary leaders and advisers 

2 The poet in making the wooden leg take an oath not to serve again 
agamst his captor ridicules those who obliged their prisoners to take such 
oaths The prisoners taken at Brentford were so sworn by the Eoyahsts, but 
Dr Downing and Mr Marshall absolved them from this oath, and they im* 
mediately served again m the parhament army 

3 Var Plac d on his shoulder 
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Tlie Knight himself did after nde, 

Leading Crowdero by his side , 

And tow d him if he lagg d behmd li2o 

Like boat against the tide and wmd 
Thus grave and solemn they march on, 

Until quite thro the town they d gone 

At further end of which there stands 

An ancient castle, that commands ^ liso 

Th adjacent parts m all the fabrick 

You shall not see one stone nor a bnck 

But all of wood by pow rful spell 

Of magic made impregnable 

There s neither iron bar nor gate ilrfo 

PortcuUis, chain nor bolt nor grate 

And yet men durance there abide 

In dungeon scarce three inches wide 

With roof so low that under it 

They never stand but lie or sit 1140 

And yet so foul that whoso is m, 

Is to the middle leg m prison 

In circle magical confin d 

With walls of subtle air and wmd 

Which none are able to break thorough 1146 

Until they re freed by head of borough 

Thither arriv d the advent rous Knight 

And bold Squire from their steeds alight 

At th outward wall near which there stand*? 

A Ba tile built t imprison hands iloO 

By strange enchantment made to fetter 

The lesser parts and free the greater 

Bor tho the body may creep through 

The hands in grate are fast enow 

And when a circle bout the wrist llSo 

Is made by beadle exorcist 

The body feels the spur and switch 

As if t were ndden post by witch, 


* The Stocks are here pictured as an enchanted castle, with infinite wit 
and himionr and in the true spirit of burlesque poetry 
2 A description of the whipping pofet and a satire upon the great State 
prison at Pans of which there were many tales abroad strange to English 
ears even in Star chamber tunes 

G 2 
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At twenty miles an liour pace, 

And yet ne er stns out of the place 1160 

On top of this there is a spue 
On which Sir Knight fir^it bids the Squire 
The fiddle and its spoils ^ the case, 

In manner of a trophy place 

That done they ope the trap door gate il6o 

And let Oiowdero down thereat 
Crowdero making doleful face 
Like hermit poor m pensive place ® 

To dungeon they the i!v retch commit 

And the survn or of his feet 1170 

But th other that had broke the peace 

And head of knighthood they release 

Tho a delinquent false and forged 

Yet b mg a stranger he s enlarged ® 

While his comrade that did no hurt, 1175 

Is clapp d up fast m prison for t 
So justice, while she winks at crimes, 

Stumbles on ninocence sometimes 

1 That IS its tide stm oi coveiing as in ‘ spoils ot the chase 
This IS the first line of a love song in great vogue about the year 
1650 It IS ^-^en entire in "Walton s Angler (Bohn s edit p 159) 

8 This alludes to the case of Sir Bernaid Gascoign who was condemned 
at Colchestei with Sir Chaile Lucas and Sir George Lisle tut lespited fiom 
execution on account of his being a foreigner and a person of some inteiest 
m his own country (Ital) ) See Clarefzdm s Rebellion 
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T1i 6 scatter’d rout return and rally 
Surround the place the Knight does sahy 
And IS made pns ner then they seii^e 
Th enchanted fort by storm release 
Crowdero and put the Squire in s place 
I should Have &st said Hudibras 

' The Author follows the example of Spenser and the Italian poets in 
the diYision of his work into parts and cantos Spenser contents himself 
with a quatrain at the head of each canto Butler more fuUy informB his 
readers what they are to expect by an argument in the same style with the 
poem and shows that he Imew how to enhren so dry a thing as a sum 
mary 
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T me ^ what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron^^ 
What plaguj mischiefs and mishaps 
Do dog him still with afterclaps ^ 

Por tho dame Portune seem to smile, 


And leer upon him for a while 
She 11 after show him in the mck 


Q 


Of all his glories, a dog trick 

This any man may smg or say 

r th’ ditty call d What if a day P ^ 10 

Por Hudihras, who thought he d won 

The field as certain as a gun ® 

^Lnd havmg routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a hoop ^ 


' A parody on Spenser’s verses 

Ay me how many perils do enfold 
The virtuous man to make him daily fall 

Pairy Queen Book i canto 8 

These two lines are become a kind of proverbial expression partly owing 
to the moral reflection, and partly to the jingle of the double inyme they 
are apphed sometimes to a man mortally wounded with a sword and some 
tunes to a lady who pncks her Anger with a needle It was humorously 
applied by the Cambridge wits to Jeffreys on the pubhcation of Lord By 
rons * **English Bards and Scotch Beviewers Butler m his MS Com 
mon Place book on this passage observes “ Cold iron in Greenland bums 
as grievously as hot Some editions read ‘‘ Ah me 
An old ballad, which begins 

What if a day or a month, or a year 
Crown thy dehghts 
With a thousand wish t contentmgs ’ 

Cannot the chance of a mght or an hour 
Cross thy dehghts 
With as many sad tormentings ? 

* The first edition reads Suer as a gun 

* That IS, crowing or rejoicing Handbook of Proverbs, p 154 
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Thinking he d done enough to purchase Id 

Thanksgiving day among the churches ^ 

Wherein his metal and brave worth 

Might be explain d by holder forth 

And register d by fame eternal 

In deathless pages of diurnal ^ 30 

Pound m few minutes to his cost 

He did but count without his host ® 

And that a turn stile is more certain 
Than m events of 'war Dame Foitune 

Por now the late faint hearted 1 out ^ 

O erthro'wn and scatter d round about 
Chas d by the horror of their fear 
Prom bloody fray of Knight and Bear 
All but the dogb -w ho in pursuit 
Of the Knight s victory stood to t 3 t 

And most ignobly sought ^ to get 
The honour of his blood and sweat ® 

Seeing the coast was free and cleai 

O the conquer d and the conqueror 

Took heart of grace ® and fac d about 3o 

As if they meant to stand it out 

Por now the half defeated bear ’ 

Attack d by th enemy 1 th rear 

Pmding their number grew too great 

Por him to make a safe retreat 40 

Like a bold chieftain fac d about 

But -wisely doubting to hold out 

Gave way to fortune and with haste 

Pac d the proud foe, and fled and fac d, 


1 Tlie parhament was accustomed to order a day of public Thanksgiving 
on occasion of every advantage gained over the Royalists however trifling 
And at these seasons the valour and worthiness of the leader who had gamed 
the victory were lauded and enlarged upon 

2 The gazettes or newspapers on the side of the parliament were pub 
lished daily and called Dmrnals 

3 Handbook of Proverbs, p 542 * Var Fought 

5 An allusion to the complaint of the Presbyterian commanders 
against the Independents when the Self denying Ordinance had excluded 
them 

6 Altered in subsequent editions to “ took heart agam 

f The first editions read For by this tune the routed bear 
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Eetirmg still, tmtil lie found 4o 

He d got tK advantage of the ground , 

And then as \ aliantly made head 
To check the foe and forthwith fled, 

Leaving no art untry d nor trick 

Of warrior stout and politick , 60 

Until, m spite of hot pursuit 

He gain d a pass, to hold dispute 

On better terms, and stop the course 

Of the proud foe With all his force 

He bravely charg d and for a while 66 

Pore d their whole body to recoil 

But stdl their numbers so increas d, 

He found himself at length oppress d, 

And all evasions so uncertain 

To save himself for bettei fortune 60 

That he resolv’d, rather than yield, 

To die with honour in the field 

And sell his hide and carcase at 

A price as high and desperate 

As e er he could This resolution 66 

He forth-vvith put in execution 

And bravely threw himself among 

Th’ enemy i th greatest throng , 

But what could single valour do ^ 

Against so numerous a foe >ro 

Tet much he did mdeed too much 
To be behev d where th odds were such , 

But one agamst a multitude 

Is more than mortal can make good 

Pop while one party he oppos d, To 

Has rear was suddenly enclos d 

And no room left him for retreat, 

Or fight against a foe so great 
Por now the mastifls, charging home, 

To blows and handy gripes were come , 80 

While manfully himse|f he bore 
And, settmg his nght foot before, 

He rais d himself to show how t^ 

Hls person was, above them aU 
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This equal shame and envy stirr d 8 & 

In th enemy that one should beard 

So many -warriors and so stout 

As he had done and stav d it out 

Disdaining to lay down his arms 

And peld on honourable terms q j 

Enraged thus some in the rear 

Attack d him and some ev ry where 

Till do-wn he fell yet falling fought 

And being down still laid about 

As Widdrington in doleful dumps <10 

Is said to hght upon hib stumps ^ 

But all ’ had been m i am 
And he mevitably slam 
If Trulla and Cerdon in the niek 
To rescue him had not been quick 1 in 

For Trulla who was bght of loot 
As shafts which long field Parthians shoot ^ 

But not so light as to be borne 
Upon the ears of standing com ® 

Or trip it 0 ei the water quicker luo 

Than witches when their stares they hquor,^ 

As some report was got among 

The foremost of the martial throng 

Where pitymg the vanquish d bear 

She call d to Cerdon who stood near 110 

Viewmg the bloody fight to whom 

Shall we quoth she stand still hum drum 

And see stout Brum all alone 

By numbers basely overthrown ^ 

1 So m the famous song of Chevy Chase 

Tor Withenngton needs must I wail 
As one m doleful dumps 
Tor when his legs were smitten off 
He fought upon his stumps 

® Long field -i&z, term of archery and a long fieldef^ is still a hero at a 
cricket match 

» A satirical stroke at the character of Camilla whose speed is hvper 
bolically descnhed by \ irgil at the end of the seventh book of the -$neid 

* Witches are said to nde upon broomsticks and to hquor, or grease 
them that they may go faster See Lucan, vi 572 
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Suet feats already lie as achiev d, 

In story not to be bebev d, 

And twonld to ns be shame enough, 

Not to attempt to fetch him off 
I would quoth he, venture a limb 
To second thee, and rescue him 120 

Eut then we must about it straight, 

Or else our aid will come too late , 

Quarter he scorns he is so stout, 

And therefore cannot long hold out 

This said they wav d their weapons round 125 

About their heads, to clear the ground , 

And joining forces, laid about 
So fiercely that th amazed rout 
Turn d tail agam, and straight begun, 

As if the de\il drove, to run 130 

Meanwhile th approach d th place where Brum 
Was now engag d to mortal rum 
The conqu rmg foe they soon assail d 
Eirst Trulla stav d and Cerdon tail d ^ 

Until the mastiffs loos d their hold 135 

And yet, alas ^ do what they could, 

The worsted bear came off with store 
Of bloody wounds but all before ^ 

Bor as Achillea dipt m pond 

Was anabaptiz d free from wound 140 

Made proof agamst dead doing steel 
All over, but the pagan heel , ® 

1 Trulla mterposed her staff between the dogs and the bear in order to part 
them , and Cerdon drew the dogs away by their tails Staying and tailing 
are technical terms used m the bear garden but are sometimes apphed me 
taphoncally to higher pursuits as law, divinity &c 

2 That is honourable wounds The reader famihar with Shakspeare will 
remember Old Siward m the last scene of Macbeth 

Szw ^Had he his hurts before 

Moss Aye, m the front 

"VV^y then Grod s soldier is he ’ 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death 
And so his knell is knoll d 

® The Anabaptists insisted upon the necessity of immersion m baptism, 
so Butler uses me word ** anabaptnsed as equivalent to “ dipt but as 
the vulnerable heel was not dipt, he calls it “pagan 
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So did our champion s arms defend 
All of him but the other end 

His head and ears which in the martial 14o 

Encounter lost a leathern parcel 

Eor as an Austrian archdule once 

Had one ear which in ducatoons 

Is half the com in battle par d 

Close to his head ^ so Brum far d IdO 

But tugg d and pull d on th other side 

Like seriv ner newly crucify d ^ 

Or like the late corrected leathern 
Ears of the circumcised brethren ® 

But gentle Trulla into th rmg lo6 

He wore in s nose convey d a string 

With which she march d before, and led 

The warrior to a grassy bed 

As authors write in a cool shade ^ 

AV'hich eglantme and roses made 160 

Close by a softly murm rmg stream 
Where lovers use to loU and dream 
There leavmg him to his repose, 

Secured from pursmt of foes, 

‘ Albert archduke of Austria, brother to the emperor Rodolph the Second 
had one of his ears grazed by a spear when he had taken off his helmet and 
was endeavouring to rally his soldiers in an engagement with Prince Mau 
nee of Nassau ann 1598 A ducatoon i half a ducat 

2 In those days lawyers or senveners guilty of dishonest practices were 
sentenced to lose their ears 

3 Prynne Bastwick and Burton who were placed in the pillory and had 
their ears cut off by order of the Star chamber in 1637 for writing sedi 
tious hbels They were banished into remote parts of the kingdom but 
recalled by the parliament in 1640 At their return the populace received 
them with enthusiasm They were met near London by ten thousand per 
sons carrying boughs and flowers and the members of the Star chamber 
concerned m punishing them, were fined £4000 for each 

^ The passage which commences with this hne is an admirable satire on 
the romance writers of those days who imitated the weU known passages 
m Homer and Yirgil which represented the care taken by the deities of 
their favourites after combats In this passage (says Ramsay) the burlesque 
is mamtamed with great skill the imageiy is descriptive and the verse 
smooth showing that the author might had he chosen have produced 
somethmg m a very different stram to Hudibras though of le s excel 
lence He perhaps knew the true bent of his gemus and probably felt a 
contempt for the easy smoothness and pretty feebleness of nis contempo 
ranes of whom Waller and Denham were the two most striking examples 
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wanting nothing hut a song,^ 165 

And a well tuned theorbo ^ hung 
Upon a bough to ease the pain 
His tugg d ears suffer d with a strain ^ 

They both drew up to march in quest 
Of ms gieat leader and the rest 170 

For Orsm who was more reno’vvn d 
For stout mamtaming of his ground 
In standmg fights than for pursuit, 

As being not so qmck of foot, 

Was not long able to keep pace 176 

With others that pursu d the chase, 

But found himself left far behmd 
Both out of heart and out of wind , 

Q-riev d to behold his bear pursu d 

So basely by a multitude 180 

And like to fall not by the prowess, 

But numbers of his coward foes & 

He rag d and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas , ^ 

Forcmg the vaUies to repeat 186 

The accents of his sad regret 
He beat his breast and tore his hair 
For loss of his dear crony bear , 

That Echo from the hoUow ground,® 

His doleful wailings did resound 190 

^ The ancients beheved that Music had the power of curing hemorrhages 
gout sciatica and all sorts of sprams when once the patient found himself 
capable of listening to it Thus Homer, Odyssey, book six hne 534 
of Pope 

* A large lute for playmg a thorough bass, used by the Italians 

* In Orey^s edition it is thus pointed 

His tugged ears suffer d with a strain 
They both drew up — 

But the poet probably meant a well tuned theorbo, to ease the pain with 
a stram, that is with music and a song 

^ Hercules when he bewails the loss of Hylas See Val Plac Argon 
111 593 and Theocritus Idyl xiu 58 

5 A fine satire (says Grey) on that false kmd of wit which makes an Echo 
talk sensibly and give rational answers Echoes were frequently introduced 
by the ancient poets (Ovid Metam lu 379 Anthol Gr m 6 (fee ), and 
had become a fashion in England from the Eh/ahethan era to the time when 
Butler wrote Addison, see Spectator 59, reproves this, as he calls it, '<silly 
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More wistfully by many times, 

Tlian in small poets splay foot rhymes,* 

That make her m their rnthful stones 
To answer to inter gatones 

And most unconscionably depose 195 

To things of which she nothing knows 
And when she has said all she can say, 

Tis wrested to the lover s fancv 
Quoth he 0 whither vneked Brum, 

Art thou fled to my — Echo rum 200 

I thought th hadst scorn d to budge a tep, 

Eor fear Quoth Echo jMmry guejy 
Am not I here to take th} pait ^ 

Then what has quail d th} stubborn heait ? 

Have these bones lattled and this head 206 

So often in thy quairel bled ^ 
iHor did I evei wince or grudge it 
Eor thy dear sake Quoth she Mmn budget ^ 

Thinks t thou twill not be laid i th dish ^ 

Thou turn ds»t thy back ^ Quoth Echo 210 

To run from those th liadst overcome 

Thus cowardly ^ Quoth Echo Ifzim 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly 

From me too as thine enemy ^ 

kind of dence and cites Erasmus s Dialogues where an Echo is made to 
answer in Latin Gieek and Hebrew But all the ancient Echoes are out- 
done by the Irish Echo which in answer to How do you do Paddy 
Blake echoed Pietty well thank you 

^ Supposed to be a sneer at Sir Phibp Sidne'v who in his Arcadia has a 
long poem between the speaker and Echo 

2 An exclamation or small oath having no particular import apparently 
the oiigin of oui Many come up It is used by Taylor the ater Poet 
Ben Jonson and Gayton in his Tianslation of Don Quixote 

3 That IS be silent in allusion to what Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of Master Slander I come to her in white and cry mujn she cries hud 
get and bj that we know one another — Merr} 'W'i\es Act% sc 2 

* To lay in one s dish to make an accusation against one to lay a charge 
at one s door 

Last night you lay it madam in our dish 
How that a maid of ours (whom we must check) 

Had broke your bitch e leg 

Sir John Harrington, Epigr i 27 
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Or, if tliou Hast no thonglit of me, 216 

ISTor what I have endur d for thee, 

Yet shame and honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail 

Yor who would grutch to spend his blood in 

His honour s cause Quoth she a Fuddin 220 

This said, his gnef to anger turn d, 

Which in his manly stomach burn d , 

Thirst of revenge, and wrath in place 
Of sorrow now began to blaze 
He vow d the authors of his woe S2o 

Should equal vengeance undergo , 

And with their bones and flesh pay dear 
Tor what he suffer d and his bear 
This b mg resolv d with equal speed 
And rage, he hasted to proceed 
To action straight and givmg o’er 
To search for Brum any more, 

He went m quest of Hudibras, 

To find him out, where er he was 
And if he were above ground vow d 
He d ferret him, lurk where he wou’d 
But scarce had he a furlong on 
This resolute adventure gone 
Wlien he encounter d with that crew 
Wliom Hudibras did late subdue 
Honour, re*"enge, contempt and shame 
Did equally their breasts inflame 
’Mong these the fierce Magnano was, 

And Talgol, lie to Hudibras 
Cerdon and C olon warriors stout, 

And resolute, as ever fought , 

Whom fiinous Orsm thus bespoke 
Shall we qut th he, thus basely brook 
He vile affront that paltry ass, 

And feeble seoui\drel Hudibras, 260 

With that more paltry ragamuffin, 

Ealpho with vapoormg and huffing, 

Have put upon us hke tame cattle, 

As if had routed us in battle ? 


230 
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For my part, it stall ne’er be said 2 o 5 

I for tbe wasting gave my bead ^ 

Nor did I turn my tack for fear 

0 tt’ rascals but loss of my be^,^ 

■Wtict now I m tke to undergo 

For wtetter these fell wounds, or no, 260 

He tas received in figtt are mortal 
Is more than all my skill can foretel , 

Hor do I know what is become 
Of him more than the Pope of Eome ® 

But if I can but find them out 266 

That caused it, as I shall no doubt 
Where er th in hugger mugger lurk * 

1 11 make them rue their handiwork 
And wish that they had rather dar d 

To pull the devil by the beard ® 270 

Quoth Cerdon noble Orsin th hast 
Grreat reason to do as thou say st, 

And so has ev rybodv here 

As well as thou hast or thy bear 

Others may do as they see good 276 

But if this twig be made of wood 

That will hold tack I ’ll make the fur 

Fly bout the ears of the old cur, 

^ That IS behared cowardly or surrendered at discretion jeenng ob 
hquely perhaps at tbe anabaptistical notions of Ealpho Hooker orVowler 
m his description of Exeter written about 1584 speaking of the parson of 
St Thomas who was hanged during the siege says he was a stout man 
who would not give his head for the polling nor his beard for the washing 
Grrey gives the following quotation from Beaumont and Fletcher Cupid s 
Eevenge Act iv Is# Citizen It holds he di s this mormng ^nd Citizen 
Then happy man be his fortune Is# Citizen And so am I and forty more 
good fellows that will not give their heads for the washing 
® Var Of them but losing of my bear In all editions between 1674 
and 1704 

® This common saying is a sneer at the Pope s infallibility 
^ Tbe confusion or want of order occasioned by haste and secrecy 

and we have done but greenly 

In hugger mugger to inter him 

Hamlet iv 5 See also Wnght s Glossary 
5 A proverbial expression used for any bold or daring enterprise so we 
say To take a lion by tbe beard The Spamards deemed it the most un 
pardonable of affronts to be pulled by the beard, and would resent it at 
the hazard of life 
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And tk other mongrel vermin Ealpk, 

That kray d us all m kis behalf 280 

Thy bear is safe and out of pern 

Tho lugg d indeed and wounded 'v ery ill , 

M} self and Trulla made a shift 
To help him out at a dead lift 

And having brought him bravely off 285 

Have left him where he s safe enough 
There let him rest foi if we stay 
The slaves may hap to get awa} 

This said the} all engag d to join 
Their forces in the same design 290 

And forthwith put themsebes in search 
Of Hudibras, upon then march 
"Where lea\e we them awhile to tell 
"What the victorious Knight befell 
Kor such Cro-ft dero being fast 295 

In dungeon shut we left him last 
Triumphant lauiels seem d to grow 
Nowhere so green as on his brow 
Laden with which as well as tu d 
With conqu ring toil he now retir d 300 

Unto a neighb ring castle by, 

To rest his body and apply 

Uit med cines to each glorious biuise 

He got m fight reds blacks, and blues 

To molhfy th’ uneasy pang 30o 

Of ev ry honourable bang 

Which b mg by skilful midwife drest. 

He laid him down to take his rest 
But all in vam he ad got a hurt 
O th mside of a deadlier soit, 310 

By Cupid made, who took his stand 
Upon a widow s^omtuie land,^ 

^ The widow is presumed by Gre} to be iirs Tomson who had a wnture 
of £200 a year The courtship appeals to be a fact dressed up by feutler s 
humour (although the editoi of 1819 thinks it apocryphal) from Wafer's 
History of Independency i p 170 We learn that Sir Samuel Luke to re 
pair his decayed estate sighed for the widow s jointure but met with fatal 
obstacles m hi suit for she was a mere coquet and what was worse as re 

f arded her suitor s pimciples she was a loyalist Her inexorableness says 
[r Walker, was eyentually the cause of the knight s death 
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For lie m a*l ii s am roii& battles 

No d\ antas;e niidb like goods and chattels 

Drew home his bow and aiming right olo 

Let fly an airow at the Knight 

The shi t against a iiu did glance 

And gall him in the puitenance ^ 

But time had somewhat swaged his pam 
Aftei he had found his suit m vain 
For that proud dame lor whom his soul 
Was burnt in s belh like a coal, 

That belly that so oi" did al e 

And suffer griping for her sal e 

Till purgmg comhtss and ant & eggs 3^* 

Had almost hi ought him off his leg — 

IJs d him so like a base lascallion 

That old JPi /^ — V hat d y call him — mahon 

That cut his mistie s out of stone ^ 

Had not so hard a hearted one 330 

She had a thousand jadish tricks 
Worse than a mule that flings and kicks 
Mong which one cross grain d freak she had 
As insolent as strange and mad 
She could lo\e none but only such 33o 

As scorn d and hated her as much ^ 

Twas a strange nddle of a lady 
Not lore if any lov d her ^ hey dav ^ 5 
So cowards ne\ er use their might 
But against such as wiU not fight 340 

1 A ludicrous name for the knighfs heart taken from a calf’s head and 
purtenanee as it is vulgarly call d instead of appurtenance (or pluck) 
which among other enti ail cont ins the heart Tne word nsed in the 
same sense in +he Bible bee Evodus xii 9 

2 Ants eggs were fonnerh suppo ed by some to be intaphrodisiacs or 
antidotes to love passions See Scot’s Discorery of Witchcraft b vi 
ch 7 

^ Pygmalion as the mvthologists say fell m love with a statue of nis 
o’svn carvmg which "S enus to gratify him turned into a living woman 
See Ovid s Sletamorphoses hb x 1 247 

^ Such capncious land of love is described by Horace Satires boot i 
n 105 

5 So in the edition of 1678 in others it is ha day but either may stand, 
as they both signify a mark of admiration See Skinner and Jumus 

H 
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So some diseases ha\ e been found 
Only to seize upon the sound ^ 

He that gets hei b> heait must sav her 
The back wav lil e a witch s piayer ^ 

Meanwhile the Knight had no small task 34o 

To compasb what he duibt not a k 
He lo\ e& but dares not make the motion 
Her ignorance is his devotion ® 

Like caitiff vile that for misdeed 

Hides with his lace to rump of steed ,** 3o0 

Oi lowing scull he s fain to love 

Look one way and another mo\e 

Oi like a tumbler that does play 

His game and look another way,® 

Until he seize upon the coney 3o5 

Just so does he by matrimony 

^ It IS common for horses as well as men to bo afflicted with sciatica 
or ihcnmatism to a ^rcat d ^let foi weeks togethei and when the) once 
get clear of the fit ne^cr perhap heai an\ moit of it while thev live for 
the c di tempci ^nth some othoib called salntaiy di tempei seldom or 
nevei seize upon an iin ound hodv Biacken s Faiiiery Impioved ii 46 
The meaning then homva 338 i thi Vs the vidow loved none that were 
disposed to love hoi so cow aid tij^ht with none that aie di posed to fight 
wath them so some diseases seize upon none that aie aheady distempeied 
hut upon those only who thiough the fiimness of their constitution seem 
least liable to such attacks 

That is the Lords Pia}ei read backwards The Spectator No 61 
speaking of an epigram called the IP itch s Prayer sa) s it fell into verse 
whether read backwaids or forwards excepting only that it cursed one 
way and blessed the other See Spectator No 110 117 upon Witch 
craft 

® A banter on the Papists who denying to the laity the use of the Bible 
or Prayer book m the vulgar tongue are charged with asserting that 

Ignorance is the mother of devotion The wit heie is m making the 
widow^s ignorance of his love the cause of the Knight s devotion 

* Dr Grey supposes this may allude to five members of the army who 
on the 6th of March 1648 were forced to nde in New Palace yard with 
their faces towards their horses tads had their swords broken over their 
heads and were cashiered for petitioning the Bump for relief of the op 
pressed commonwealth 

® A dog called by the Latins Vertagm that lolls himself in a heap and 
tumbles over disguising his shape and motion till he is near enough to 
»iiis object to seize it by a sudden spring The tumbler was generally used 
in hunting rabhitff See Cams de Canibus Britannicis (Kay on Englishe 
Dogges, sm 4to Land lo76) and Martial lib xiv Epig 200 
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But all in Tam her subtle snout 
Did qmckly mnd bis meamng out 
Which she return d with too n uch scorn, 

To be by man of honour borne 360 

Yet much he bore until the distiess 

He suffer d fiom his spightful mistress 

Did stir his stomach and the pain 

He had endur d from hei disdam 

Turn d to regret so resolute 30o 

That he resolv d to wave his suit 

And either to i enounce her quite 

Or for a while play least in sight 

This resolution b ing put on 

He kept some months and more had done 7o 

But being brought so mgh by fate 
The vict ry he achie\ d so late 
Did set his thoughts agog and ope 
A door to discontmu d hope ^ 

That seem d to piomise he might wm 37o 

His dame too, now his hand was in 
And that his valour and the honour 
He ad newly gaip. d might work upon hei 
These reasons made his mouth to watei, 

With am rous longmgs to be at her 380 

Thought he unto himself who kno^^ s 
But this brave conquest o ei my foes 
May reach hei heart and make that stoop 
As I but now have fore d the tioop ^ 

If nothmg can oppugne lovfe ^ 38 

And virtue invious ^ ways can prove 
What may not he confide to do 
That brmgs both love and virtue too ^ 

But thou bring st valoui too and wit, 

Two things that seldom fail to hit 390 

Valour ’s a mouse trap wit a gin, 

Which women oft are taken in ^ 


^ One of the canting phrases used by the sectaiies -when they entered on 
any new mischief 

® Eead oppugne, as three syllables to make, the line of sufficient length 
® That 18 impassable See Horace, III 2 

* Assuming that women are often captivated by a red coat or a copy of 


verses 
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Then Hndihras, why should st thou fear 
To be th?t art a conqueror ^ 

Eortane the audacious doth ^95 

But lets the timidous ^ miscarry 
Then whJe the honour thou hast got 
Is spich and span new piping hot ^ 

Stake her up bravely thou hadst best, 

Ani trust thy fortune with the rest 400 

Such thoughts as these the Knight did keep 
More than his bangs or fleas from sleep , 

And as an owl, that m a barn 
Sees a mouse CT'eeping in the corn 
Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes 405 

As ]f he slept until he spies 
^The little beast within his reach 
Then starts and seizes on the wretch 
So from his couch the Knight did start, 

To seize upon the widow s heart , 410 

Crying with hasty tone and hoarse, 

Ealpho dispatch to horse to horse ’ 

And twas but time for now the rout 
We left engag d to seek him out, 

By speedy marches were advanc d 415 

Up to the fort where he ensconc d. 

And all the avenues possest 
About the place from east to west 
That done awhile they made a halt, 

To view the ground, and where t assault 420 

Then call d a council which was best 

By siege, or onslaught, to invest 

The enemy and twas agreed 

By storm and onslaught to proceed 

This b mg resolv d, m comely sort 42o 

They now drew up t attack the fort , 

^ AOLudmg to the fajmhar quotation. Fortes Forivna adjuvat^ “ Fortune 
favours the hold 

’ Ttmidom from tumdus the hero being in a latinizing humour 

* Spick and span is derived by Dr Grey from $p}.ke which signifies a nail 
of iron, as well as a nail m measure and span^ which i^ a measure of nme 
inches, or quarter of a yard This apphed to a new suit means that it has 
just been measured by the nail and span Eay gives a different derivation , 
see Bohn s Handbook of Proverbs, page 178 
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When H jdibras about to enter 
Upon anothergates adventure,* 

To Ealpho call d aloud to arm, 

Not dreaming of approaching storm 430 

"Whether dame fortune or the care 
Of angel baa, or tutelar, 

Did arm or thrust him on a danger 

To which he was an utter stranger 

That foresight might or might not, blot 43 o 

The glory he had newly got 

Or to his shame it might be said 

They took him nappmg in his bed 

To them we leave it to expound, 

That deal m sciences profound 44 o 

His courser scarce he had bestrid 
And Ealpho that on which he nd 
When setting ope the postern gate 
Which they thought best to saUy at ^ 

The foe appear d drawn up and drill d, 44 o 

Eeady to charge them in the field 

This somewhat startled the bold Kmght, 

Surpns d with th unexpected sight 

The bruises of his bones and flesh 

He thought began to smart afresh , 4o0 

Till recoUectmg wonted courage 

Bus fea^ was soon com erted to rage 

And thus he spoke The coward foe, 

Whom we but now gave quarter to 

Look yonder s rally d and appears 4o5 

As if they had outrun their fears , 

The glory we did lately get 
The Bates command us to repeat 

* That IS an adventure of another kmd so Sanderson p 47 thud ser 
mon ad clenun * If we be of the spirituality there should be in us an 
othergates manifestation of the spirit Tne Amenoans in conformity with 
a prevailing form might read it another guess 

2 Vanahon m editions 1674 to 1704 — 

To take the field and sally at 

® This is exactly in the style of victonons leaders Thus Hannihal en 
couraged his men These are the same Eomans whom you have beaten 
80 often And Octavius addressed his soldiers at Actium ‘ It is the same 
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And to their wills we must succumb^ 

Quoezmqile h almnt tis our doom 460 

This IS the same numeric crew 

‘Which we so lately did subdue 

The self same mdividuals that 

Bid run as mice do Irom a cat 

When we courageously did wield 4bo 

Our martial weapons m the held, 

To tug foi victory and when 
We shall our shimng blades agen 
Brandish m terroi o er our heads, 

They 11 straight resume their wonted dreads 470 

Bear is an ague, that forsakes 

And haunts by fits those whom it takes , ^ 

And they 11 opine they feel the pain 
And blows they felt to day, again 
Then let us boldly charge them home, 

And make no doubt to overcome 
This said his courage to infiame. 

He call d upon his mistress name , ^ 

His pistol next he cock d anew 
And out his nut brown whmyard drew 
And placmg Ealpho m the front 
Beserv d himself to bear the brunt 
As expert warriors use , then ply d. 

With mon heel his courser s side. 

Com eying sympathetic speed 
Brom heel of Kmght to heel of steed 
Meanwhile the foe, with equal rage 
And speed advancing to engage. 

Both parties now were drawn so close, 

Almost to come to handy blows 
When Orsm first let fly a stone 
At Ealpho , not so huge a one 

Antony vhom you once diove out of the field before Mutma Be as jou 
have been conquerors And so too Napoleon on several occasions 
^ Var Haunts by turns, m the editions of 1663 
2 A hit at the old Romances of Knight errantry In like manner Cer 
vantes retakes Bon Quixote invoke his Bulcinea upon almost every occasion 
® Whuward signifies a sword it is chiefly used m contempt or banter 
Johnson denves it from whin furze so whinniaid, the short scythe or in 
stiument with which country people cut whins 
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As that hich Diomed did maul 
^Eueas on the bum withal * 

Yet big enough if rightly hurl d 495 

T have sent him to another world 

Whether above ground or below 

Which saints twice dipt are destm d to 

The danger startled the bold Squire 

And made him some few steps letire soo 

But Hudibras advanc d to s aid 

And rous d his spirits half dismay d 

He wisely doubting lest the shot 

0 th enemy now growing hot 

Might at a distance gall press d close sOo 

To come pell mell to handy blows 

And that he might their aim decline 

Advanc d still in an oblique line 

But prudently forbore to fire 

Till breast to breast he had got nigher ^ 5io 

As expert warriors use to do 

When hand to hand they charge their foe 

This order the advent rous Knight 

Most soldier like observ d in fight 

When Portune as she s wont turn d fickle 516 

And for the foe began to stickle 

The more shame for her Grood} ship 

To give so near a friend the slip 

Por Colon choosing out a stone 

Levell d so right it thump d upon 6^0 

His manly paunch with such a force 

As almost beat him off his horse 

He loos d his whmyard ^ and the rein 

But laymg fast hold on the mane 

Preserv d his seat and as a goose 626 

In death contracts his talons close 

1 See Iliad v 304 Virgil jaSn I 101 Juvenal Sat xv 65 
® Meaning tlie Anabaptists who thought they obtained a higher degree 
sanctification by being re baptized 

3 Alluding to Cromwell s prudent conduct in this respect who seldom 
suffered his soldiers to fire till they were near enough to the enemy to be 
sure of domg execution 
* Var fie lost bis whmyard 
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So did tlie Elniglit, and mth one claw 

The trigger of his pistol draw 

The gun went off, and as it was 

Still fatal to stout Hudihras 630 

In all his feats of arms when least 

He dreamt of it to prosper best 

So now he far d the shot let fly, 

At random mong the enemy 

Pierced Talgol s gaberdine ^ and grazing 535 

Upon his shoulder m the passing 
Lodg d in Magnano s brass habergeon ^ 

Who straight A surgeon f cried — a surgeon * 

He tumbled down and, as he fell 

Bid murder ^ murder * murder ^ yell 640 

This startled their whole body so 

That if the Knight had not let go 

His arms but been m warlike plight 

H’ had won the second time the fight , 

As, if the Squirfe had but fab n on, 645 

He had mevitably done 

But he diverted wuth the care 

Of Hudihras his wound ® forbare 

To press th advantage of his fortune, 

While danger did the rest dishearten 650 

Por he with Cerdon b ing engag d 

In close encounter they both wag d 

The fight so well twas hard to say 

Which side was like to get the day 

And now the busy work of death 666 

Had tir d them so they greed to breathe, 

Preparing to renew the fight, 

When th hard disaster of the knight, 

And th other party did divert 

Their fell intent and fore d them part 560 

Ealpho press’d up to Hudihras 

And Cerdon where Magnano was, 


* A coarse robe or mantle the term is used by Shylock in the Merchant 
ofYenice Act I sc 3 

* Habergeon a diminutive of the French word hanberg, a little coat of 
mail But heie it signifies the tinker’s budget 

® Var Hudibras, his ^ Var And force their sullen rage to part 
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Each striving to confirm his party 
With stout encouragements and hearty 

Quoth Ealpho, Courage valiant Sir, 660 

And let revenge and honour stir 
Tour spirits up , once more faE on, 

The shatter d foe begins to run 

Eor if but half so weE you knew 

To use your vict ry as subdue ^ 670 

They durst not after such a blow 

As you have giv n them face us now 

But from so formidable a soldier 

Had fled like crows when they smell powder ^ 

Thrice have they seen your sword aloft 675 

Wav d 0 er their heads and fled as oft 
But if you let them recoEect 
Their spirits now dismay d and check d 
You E have a harder game to play 
Than yet y have had to get the day 68O 

Thus spoke the stout Squire but was heard 
By Hudibras with smaE regard 
Bhs thoughts were fuller of the bang 
He lately took than Ealph s harangue 
To which he answer d Cruel fate 685 

TeEs me thy counsel comes too late 
The clotted blood ^ within my hose 
That from my wounded body flows. 

With mortal crisis doth portend 

My days to appropmque an end ^ 690 

I am for action now unflt 

Either of fortitude or wit 

Fortune my foe begins to frown 

Eesolv d to puE my stomach down 

1 This perhaps has some reference to Prince Eupert who, at Marston 
Moor and on some other occasions was successful at his first onset by charg 
mg with great fury but lost his advantage by too long a pm suit See 
ESiard vol 11 p 480 

® This belief still prevails in all rural districts Plot m his haturai 
History of Oxfordshire says If the crows towards harvest time are 
mischievous the farmers dig holes near the com and fill them with cinders 
and gunpowder sticking crow feathers about them which they find sue 
cessfm 3 Vkzr The knotted blood 

* One of the knight s hard words, signifying to approach, or draw near 
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I am not apt, npon a wound, 596 

Or trivial basting, to despond , 

Tet I d be loath my days to curtal , 

!For if I thought my wounds not mortal, 

Or that we d time enough as yet 
To make an honourable retreat 600 

Twere the best course but if they find 
We fiy, and leave our arms behind 
Por them to seize on the dishonour, 

And danger too, is such, 1 11 sooner 

Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, eOo 

To let them see I am no starter 

In all the trade of war no feat 

Is nobler than a brave retreat 

Por those that run away and fly. 

Take place at least o th enemy ^ 610 

This said the Squire with active speed, 
Dismounted from his bony ^ steed 
To seize the arms which by mischance 
Pell from the bold Knight in a trance 
These bemg found out and restor d 615 

To Hudibras their natural lord 
As a man may say,^ %ith might and mam, 

He hasted to get up agam ^ 

* These two lines were not m the fiist editions of 1663 but added m 
1674 This same notion is repeated m part lu canto iii 241 — 244 But 
the celebrated lines of similar import commonl) supposed to be m Hudi 
bras 

“ Por he that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day 

are found in the Musarum Delieim (by Sir Jno Mennis and lames Smith) 
12mo Lond 1656 and the type of them occurs in a much earlier collection 
VIZ The Apophthegmes of Eiasmus by Nico ITdall, 12mo, Lond 1542 
wheie they aie thus given 

That same man thatrenneth awaie 
Male again fight, an other daie 

® In some editions it is bonny, but I prefer bo?iy, which is the readme: of 
1678 ---Nash 

® A sneer at the expletive then used in common conversation such as 
and he said, and she said, and so su d ye see &c See Spectator, 371 

* Par The active Squire with might and main, 

Prepar d m haste to mount agam 
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Thnce lie essay d to mount aloft 

But by his weighty bum as oft 620 

He was pull d back till having found 

Th advantage of the rising ground 

Thither he led his warlike steed 

Ard having plac d him right with speed 

Prepar d again to scale the beast ^ 625 

■When Orsin who had newly drest 

The bloody scar upon the shoulder 

Of Talgol, with Promethean powder ^ 

And now was searching for the shot 

That laid Magnano on the spot 630 

Beheld the sturdy Squire aforesaid 

Preparmg to climb up his horse side , 

He left his cure and laying hold 

Upon his arms with courage bold 

Cry d out Tis now no time to dally, 636 

The enemy begin to rally 

Let us that are unhurt and whole 

Pall on and happy man be s dole ^ 

This said like to a thunderbolt 
He flew with fury to th assault 640 

Striving the enemy to attack 
Before he reach d his horse’s back 
Balpho was mounted now and gotten 
O erthwart his beast with active vau ting, 

■Wrigglmg his body to recover 645 

His seat and cast his right leg over 
WTien Orsm rushing in bestow d 
On horse and man so heavy a load, 

The beast was startled and begun 

To kick and fling like mad and run, 650 

Bearing the tough Squire like a sack, 

Or stout kmg Bichard, on his back ^ 

^ See canto u ver 225 — Prometheus boasts especially of communicating 
to manimd the knowledge of medicmes ^schyh Prometh Yinct v 491 
A common saying repeatedly occurring m Shakspeare and the old 
poets equivalent to, — * May it he his lot (dole) to be ahaj^y man^ 

® After the battle of Bosworth Field where Bichard IH fell his body 
was stripped *and, m an ignominious manner, laid across a horse s back like 
a slaughtered deer his head and arms hanging on one side, and his legs on 
the other, besmeared with blood and dirt 
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’Till stumWing, lie tlirew him down,^ 

Sore brms d aaid east into a swoon 

Meanwhile the Knight began to rouse 660 

The sparUes of his wonted prowess , 

He thrust his hand into his hose 
And found, both by his eyes and nose, 

*Twas only choler ® and not blood 

That from his wounded body flow d 660 

This with the hazard of the Squire, 

Inflam d him with despightful ire , 

Courageously he fac d about 
And drew his other pistol out, 

And now had half way bent the cock, 665 

When Cerdon gave so fierce a shock, 

With sturdy truncheon thwart his arm, 

That down it fell and did no harm 
Then stoutly pressing on with speed, 

Essay d to puU him ofl his steed 670 

The Knight his sword had only left. 

With winch he Cerdon s head had cleft, 

Or at the least crept off a limb 

But Orsm came and rescu d him 

He with his lance attack d the Knight 675 

Upon his quarters opposite 

But as a bark, that in foul weather 

Toss d by two adverse winds together. 

Is brms d and beaten to and fro 

And knows not which to turn him to 680 

So far d the Knight between two foes 

And knew not which of them t oppose , 

’Till Orsm chargmg with his lance 

At Hudibras by spightful chance 

Hit Cerdon such a bang as stunn d 680 

And laid him flat upon the ground 

At this the Kmght began to cheer up. 

And raising up himself on stirrup, 

Cry d out Victoria ^ lie thou there, 

And I shall straight dispatch another, 690 


* We must here read stumble mg to make three syllables 

* The delicate reader will easily guess what is here intended by the word 
ohoier 
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To bear thee company in death 
But first 1 11 halt awhile and breathe 
As well he might for Orsin gnev d 
At th wound that Cerdon had receiv d, 

Ean to relieve him with his lore eyo 

Arid cure the hurt he made before 

Meanwhile the Knight had wheel d about 

To breathe himself and next find out 

Th advantage of the ground where best 

He might the ruffled foe infest 700 

This b mg resolv d he spurr d his steed, 

To run at Orsin with full speed 

While he was busy in the care 

Of Cerdon s w ound and unaw are 

But he was quick and had already 70& 

TJnto the part apply d remedy 

And seeing th enemy prepar d 

Drew up and stood upon his guard 

Then, like a warrior right expert 

And skilful in the martial art 710 

The subtle Kmght straight made a halt, 

And ]udg d it best to stay th assault, 

Until he had reliev d the Sqmre, 

And then in order to retire 

Or as occ 9 -sion should mvite, 716 

With forces ]om d renew the fight 
Ealpho by this time disentranc d, 

Upon his bum himself advanc d 

Though sorely bruis d , his limbs all o er 

With ruthless bangs were stiff and sore 720 

Eight fam he would have got upon 

His feet agam to get him gone 

When Hudibras to aid him came 

Quoth he and call d him by his name 
Courage the day at length is ours, 726 

And we once more as conquerors 
Have both the field and honour won 
The foe is profligate,^ and run , 

1 A parody on a phrase continually recurring m Homer 

* That IS, routed from the Latin profizgo^ to put to flight 
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I mean all suck as can for some 

This hand hath sent to their long home , 730 

And some he sprawhng on the ground, 

“With many a gash and bloody wound 
Caesar himself could never say, 
got two vict lies m a day 

As I have done, that can say twice I 735 

In one day Veni vtdz mci ^ 

The foe s so numerous that we 
Cannot so often mmere^ 

Aid they and yet enow 

Be left to strike an after blow 740 

Then, lest they rally, and once more 

Put us to fight the bus ness o er 

Get up and mount thy steed , dispatch, 

And let us both their motions watch 

Quoth Ealph I should not, if I were 74© 

In case for action now be here 
JSTor have I turn d my back or hang d 
An arae for feai of bemg bang d 
It was for you I got these harms, 

Ad\ent ring to fetch off vour arms 7o0 

The blows and drubs I have receiv d 
Have bruis d my body and bereav d 
lly limbs of strength unless you stoop, 

And reach your hand to pull me up 
I shall he here and be a prey 755 

To those who now aie run away 
That thou shalt not, quoth Hudibras 
We read the ancients held it was 
More honourable far servare 

CvGem^ than slay an adversary , 7eo 

The one we oft to day have done, 

The other shall dispatch anon 


1 I came I saw I overcame the words m which Csesar announced to 
the Senate his victory over Phamaces In his consequent triumph at Rome 
they were mscribed on a tablet and carried before mm 
® A great general bemg informed that his enemies were very numerous 
rephed then there are enough to be killed, enough to be taken prisoners, 
and enough to run away ^ ^ 
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And tHo th art of a diff rent clnircli, 

I will not leave tliee in the lurch ^ 

This said he pgg d his good steed nigher 76o 

And steel d him gently toward the Squire , 

Then bowing down his body stretch d 
His hand out and at Ealpho reach d 
When Trulla whom he did not mind, 

Charg d him like lightnmg behmd 77J 

She had been long in search about 
Magnano s wound to find it out 
But could find none nor where the shot 
Hat had so startled him was got 
But having found the worst was past 77o 

She fell to hei own woik at last 
The pillage of the piisoneis 
Which in all feats ot aims was hers 
And now to plimdei Balph she flew 
When Hudibras his haid fate diew 780 

To succoui him foi as he bow d 
To help him up she laid a load 
Of blow s so hea\ y and plac d so well 
On th othei side that down he fell 
Yield scoundiel base quoth she or die, 785 

Thy hfe is mine and libeity 
But if thou think st I took thee taidy^ 

And dai st presume to be so haidy 
To try thy loitune o er afiesh 

1 11 wave my title to thy flesh 790 

Thy aims and baggige now my right ^ 

And if thou hast the heait to tiy t 

I U lend thee back thyself awhile 

And once more foi that carcase vile 

Fight upon tick — Quoth Hudibias 79i> 

Thou ofler st nobly ^ aliant lass 

And I shall take thee at thy woid 

First let me rise and tal e mv sword , 

* This IS a sneer at the Independents who when they got possession of 
the government deserted then old allies the Presbyteiians and treated 
them with gieat hauteur 

^ The application of the law of arms as expounded in the old lo 
mances to this case is exquisitely ludicrous 
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That sword, which has so oft this day 

Through squadrons of my foes made way, 800 

And some to other worlds dispatch d 

Isfow with a feeble spinster match d 

Will blush with blood ignoble stain d, 

By which no honour s to be gam d 

But if thou It take m adnce m this, 80£> 

Consider while thou may st what fes 

To interrupt a victor s course 

B opposmg such a trivial torr^e 

For if with conquest I come off 

And that I shall do sure enough, 810 

Quarter thou canst not ha\ e nor grace, ^ 

By law of arms m such a case , 

Both which I now do offer freely 

I scorn quoth she, thou coxcomb siHy 
Clappmg her hand upon her breech, 81 o 

To show how much she priz d his speech, 

Quar'^er or coimsel from a foe 
If thou canst force me to it do 
But lest it should again be said, 

When I ha^ e once more won thy head, 820 

I took thee nappmg unprepar d 
Arm and betake thee to thy guard 
This said she to her tackle fell, 

And on the Knight let fall a peal 

Of blows so fierce and prest so home, 82o 

That he retir d and follow d s bum - 

Stand to t quoth she or yield to mercy, 

It is not fighting arsie versie ^ 

* L Estrange records a parallel to this at the siege of Pontefract An' 
officer having had his horse shot nndpr him saw two or three common 
soldiers with their muskets over him as he lay on the ground, ready to heat 
out his brains the officer with great presence of mind, told them to strike 
at their peril for if they did he swore a great oath he would not give 
quarter to a man of them This so surprised them that they hesitated for 
an instant during which the officei got up and made his escape 

That IS, wrong end uppermost, or h e foremost So Kay, quoting 

Ben Jonson, has — 

Passion of me was ever man thus cross d ? 

AH things run arsi vearsi, inside down 

See Handbook of Proverbs, p 148 
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Shall serve thy turn — This ^tirr d his spleen 
More than the danger he wa«« in 83^^ 

The blows he felt or was to feel 
Although th already made him reel 
Honour despight, revenge, and shame, 

At once into his stomach came , 

Which fir d it so he rais d his arm 835 

Above his head and rain d a storm 
Of blows so terrible and thick, 

As if he meant to hash her quick 
But she upon her truncheon took them, 

And by oblique diversion broke them , 8^0 

Waiting an opportunity 

To pay all back with usury 

Which long she fail d not of for now 

The Knight with one dead doing blow, 

Eesolving to decide the fight, 845 

And she with quick and cunning slight 

Avoidmg it the force and weight 

He charg’d upon it was so great 

As almost sway d him to the ^ound 

Ho sooner she th advantage mund, 850 

But in she flew and seconding 

With home made thrust the heavy swing, 

She laid him flat upon his side 
And mounting on his trunk astride 
Quoth she I told thee what would come 6oo 

Of all thy vapourmg base scum 
■^ay will the law of arms allow ^ 

I may have grace and quarter now ^ 

Or wilt thou rather break thy word 

And stain thine honour than thy sword ? 860 

A man of war to damn his soul, 

In basely breaking his parole 


1 Instead of this and the nine following lines (857 to 866), these four 
stood in the two first editions of 1663 

Shall I have quarter now you ruffin ? 

Or wilt thou he worse than thy huffing ? 

Thou said st th wouldst kill me marry wouldst thou 
IVhy dost thou not, thou Jack a nods thou 
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And wlien before tbe figbt, tb’ badst vow’d 
To give no quarter m cold blood , 

IN’ow tbou bast got me for a Tartar,^ 860 

To make m against my will take quarter 
Wby dost not put me to tbe sword 
But cowardly fiy from tby woid ^ 

Quotb Hudibras The day s thine own , 

Tbou and thy stars have cast me down S 70 

My laurels are transplanted now 

And flourish on tby conqu ring brow 

My loss of honour s great enough 

Thou need st not brand it with a scoff 

Sarcasms may ecbpse tbine own 87 o 

But cannot blur my lost renown 

I am not now m fortune’s power, 

He that is 4pwn can fall no lowei ^ 

The ancient heroes were illustr ous 

Por being bemgn and not blust rous 880 

Against a vanquish d foe their swords 

Where sharp and trenchant not their words 

And did in tight but cut w ork out 

T employ their courtesies about ^ 

Quoth she Altho thou hast deserv’d, 885 

Base Slubberdegullion ^ to be serv d 
As thou didst \ow to deal with me, 

If thou hadst got the victory , 

Yet I should rather act a part 

That suits my fame than thy desert 890 

1 The Tartars (says Purchas in his Pilgnmes p 478) would rather die 
than yield which makes them fight with desperate energy whence the 

E royerb Thou hast caught a Tartar — A man catches a Tartar when he 
ills into his own trap, or having a design upon another is caught hipiself 
Help help cries one I have caught a Tartar Brmg him along an 
swershis comrade He will not come says he Then come without him 
fuoth the other But he will not let me says the Tartar catcher 
2 A literal tianslation of the proverb Qui jacet m terra non habet unde 
cadat 

® See Cleveland in his letter to the Protector ‘ The most renowned 
heroes have ever with such tenderness cherished their captives, that their 
swords did bnt cut out work for their courtesies 
^ That is a drivelling tool to slubber in British is to dnvel ana gul, or 
its diminutive gullion a fool or person easily imposed upon The word 
IS jsed byTaylor the Watei Poet, in his * Laugh and glow fat 
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Thy arms tliy liberty beside 
All that s on th outside of thy hide, 

Are mine by milit‘ir> law ^ 

Of which I will not bate one straw 
The rest thy hfe and limbs once moie & )o 

Though doubly forfeit I restore 
Quoth Hudibras It is too late 
For me to treat or stipulate 
"What thou command st I must obey 
Yet those whom I expugn d to day >o 

Of thine own party I let go 
And gave them life and freedom too 
Both dogs and bear upon their parol 
'Whom I took pns ners in this quanel 

Quoth Tiulla Whether thou or they 9tio 

Let one another run a-^ ay 
Concerns not me but was t not thou 
That gave Crowdero quarter too ^ 

Crowdero whom in irons bound 

Thou basely thiew st into Lob s pound ^ 9io 

Where still he lies and vith regret 

His generous bowels lage and fiet 

But now thy carcase shall redeem 

And serve to be exchang d for him 

This said the Knight did straight submit 9i*> 
And laid his weapons at her feet 
Next he disrob d his gaberdine 
And with it did himself resign 
She took it and forth^vith dn esting 
The mantle that she wore said jesting 9 o 

Take that and wear it for my sake 
Then threw it o er his sturdy back 

^ In public duels all horses pieces of broken aimour oi other fumit i e 
that fell to the ground after the combatants entered the li ts were the 111 
of the marshal but the rest became the piopeity of the victor 

A cant term for a lail or the stocks used by the old Dramatist'? See 
Massinger s Duke of Milan III 2 — Dr G-rey mentions a story of Mr T oh 
a preacher among the dissenters who when their meetings were prohibited 
contrived a trap door in his pulpit which led through many dark windup 
into a cellar His adversaries once puisued him into these recesses and 
groping about in perplexity one of them said that they had got into 
I oh s pound 

I 2 
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And as tlie FrencTi we conquer d once, 

!Now give us laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches and the gathers 9^o 

Port cannons pernwigs and feathers ^ 

Just so the proud insulting lass 
Array d and dighted Hudibras ^ 

Meanvhde the other champions, yerst® 

In hurry of the tight dispeist 930 

v^Arnv d when Tri3la d won the day 
To share m th honour and the prey, 

And out of Hu'dibras his hide 
With vengeance to be satisfy d , 

*\/^ich now they weie about to pour 93o 

Upon him in a wooden show r 
But TruUa thrust herself between, 

And striding o er his back agen 

She brandish d o er her head his sword 

And vow d they should not break her word , 940 

Sh had given him quarter and her blood 

Or theirs should make that quarter good 

Por she was bound by law ot arms 

To see him safe from further harms 

In dungeon deep Crowdero cast 94o 

By Hudibras as yet lay fast 

Where to the hard and ruthless stones, 

His great heart made perpetual moans , 

^ 'W"e seem at no time to have been averse to the French fashions but 
they were quite the rage after the Eestoration Pj^ntaloons were then a kind 
of loose breeches commonly made of silk, and puffed which covered the 
legs thighs and mrt of the body They are represented in some of Van 
d-vke s pictures Port cannons were sti earners of ribands which hung from 
the knees of the short breeches they had grown to such excess m France 
that Moliere was thought to have done good service by laughing them out 
of fashion Peru wigs were brought from France in the reign of Elizabeth 
hut were not much used tiE after the Restoration At first they were of 
xaiious colours to suit the complexion and of immense size in large flo^\lng 
cm Is as we see on monuments in V7"estminster Abbey and m old portraits 
Loid Bolmgbroke is said to he the first who tied them up in knots which 
wis esteemed so gieat an undress that when his lordship first went to court 
m a wig of this fashion Queen Anne was offended and said to those about 
faei “ This man will come to me next court day in his night cap 
® Dighted from the Ano-lo Saxon dihtm to dress, fit out 
3 Yerst, 01 erst, means first 
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Him slie resolved that Hudibras 
Should ransom and supply his place 3oO 

This stopp d their fury, and the hasting 
Which toward Hudibras was hasting 
They thought it was but just and right, 

That what she had achiev d in fight 

She should dispose of how she pleas d , 9ao 

Crowdero ought to be releas d 

Nov could that any way be done 

bo well as this she pitch d upon 

For who a better could imagine ? 

This therefore they resolv d t engage m 
The Knight and Squire first they made 
Else from the ground where they v^ere laid 
Then mounted both upon their hoises 
But with their faces to the arses 
Orsm led Hudibras s beast 
And Talgol that v hich Ealpho prest 
Whom stout Magnano valiant Cerdon, 

And Colon waited as a guard on 

All ush rmg TruUa in the rear 

With th arms of eithei prisoner Q 70 

In this proud order and array 

They put themselves upon their way 

Striving to reach th enchanted Castle, 

Where stout Crowdero in durance lay still 
Thither with greater speed than shows 9 » 

And triumph over conquer d foes 
Do use t allow or than the bears 
Or pageants borne before lord mayors ^ 

Are wont to use they soon arriv d 

In order soldier like contriv d 980 

Still marching in a warlike posture 

As fit for battle as for muster 

The Knight and Squire they first unhorse 

And bending gainst the fort their force, 

They all advanc d and round about 98© 

Begirt the magical redoubt 

1 I believe at tbe lord mayor s show bears were led xn procession and 
afterwards baited for tbe diversion of tbe populace — I^ash 
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Magnan led up in this ad\ enture, 

And made way foi the rest tg enter 
Por he was skilful in black art ^ 

No less than he that built the fort 990 

And with an iron mace laid flat 

A breach which straight all enter d at 

And in the wooden dungeon found 

Crowdero laid upon the ground 

TTim they release fiom durance base, 99o 

[Restored t his fiddle and his case, 

And hberty his thirsty rage 
With luscious veng ance to assuage , 

Por he no sooner was at large, 

Put Trulla straight brought on the charge, lOOO 

And in the self same hmbo put 

The Knight and Squire where he was shut , 

"Where leaving them i th wretched hole,^ 

Their bangs and durance to condole, 

Confin d and conjur d into narrow lOOo 

Enchanted mansion to know sorrow, 

In the same order and array 

Which they advanc d they march d away 

But Hudibras who scorn d to stoop 

To fortune or be said to droop loio 

Cheer d up himself with ends of verse, 

And sayings of philosophers 

Quoth he Th one half of man his mind, 

Is sui juris unconfined ^ 

And cannot be laid by the heels, 1015 

Whate er the other moiety feels 

1 Meaning the tinker Magnano See Canto 11 I 336 
In the edition of 1704 it is printed in JS[ockly hole a pnn on the place 
'where their hocks or ankles 'were confined Hockley Hole or Hocklej 1 
th Hole was the name of a place near ClerkenweU Green resorted to foi 
idgar diver ions There is an old ballad entitled Hockley 1 th hole to 
the tune of the Fiddler in the Stocks See Old BaUads vol 1 p 294 
* Eeferring to that distinction in the civil law which separates the juris 
diction over the body from that over the mind (see Justmian s Institutes 
III tit 8 )— and perhaps to Spinoza who says that knowledge makes 
u free by destroying the dominion of the passions and the power of 
external things over ourselves In the succeeding lines the author shows 
his learnmg by bantering the stoic philosophy and his wit, by comparing 
Aleaidnder the Great 'with Diogenes 
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’Tis not restraint, or liberty, 

That makes men prisoners or free , 

But perturbations that possess 

The mmd, or equanimities 1030 

The whole world was not half so wide 
To Alexander when he cry d, 

Because he had but one to subdue * 

As was a paltry narrow tub to 

Diogenes who is not said lu-o 

For aught that ever I could read. 

To whine put finger i th eye and sob, 

Because h had ne er another tub 

The ancients make two sev ral kinds 

Of prowess in heroic minds, 1030 

The active and the passive valiant, 

Both which hlra gaUant 

For both to give blows and to carry 
In fights are equi necessary 

But in defeats the passive stout 1036 

Are always found to stand it out 

Most desp rately, and to out do 

The active gamst a conqu rmg foe 

Tho’ we with blacks and blues are suggil d,^ 

Or as the vulgar say are cudgel d , 1040 

He that is vahant, and dares fight 
Though drubb d, can lose no honour by t 
Honour s a lease for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant tis a chattel 1045 

Hot to be forfeited in battel 
If he that m the field is slam 
Be in the bed of honour lam ® 

He that is beaten may be said 

To he in honour s truckle bed ^ 1060 

^ See Juveu Sat x 168 xiv 308 
® Beaten black and blue from the Latin mggiUare 
® ‘ The bed of honour says Farquhar (m the Becruiting Officer) is 
a mighty large bed Ten thousand people may he in it together and never 
feel one another 

* The truckle bed is a small bed upon wheels which goes under the 
larger one The pun is upon the word truckle 
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Por as we see tli’ eclipsed sun 
By mortals is more gaz d upon 
Than when adorn d with all his light, 

He shmes in serene sky most bright , 

So valour m a low estate loss 

Is most admir d and wonder’d at 
Quoth Ealph How great I do not know 
We may by being beaten grow 
But none that see how here we sit, 

Will judge us overgrown with wit 1060 

As gifted brethren preaching by 

A carnal hour glass ^ do imply 

IHummation can convey 

Into them what they have to say 

But not how much so well enough 1066 

Know you to charge but not draw off 

Bor who without a cap and bauble,^ 

Having sub dll d a bear and rabble 
And might with honour have come off, 

Would put it to a second proof 1070 

A politic exploit nght fit 
Bor Presbyterian zeal and wit ® 

Quoth Hudibras That cuckoo s tone, 

Ealpho thou always harp st upon 

When thou at anything would st rail, 1075 

Thou mak st presbytery thy scale 


1 In those days theie was always an hour glass placed conspicuously on 
or near the pulpit m an iron fiame which was set immediately after ffmuff 
out the text An hour or the sand run out was considered the legitimate 
length of a sermon 1 his preaching by the hour gave rise to an abundance 
of jokes of which the following are examples A tedious spin text having 
tired out his con^-regation by a sermon which had lasted thWgh one turn 
of his glass and thiee parts of the second without any prospect of its 
coming to a close was out of compassion to the yawning auditory o*reeted 
^th this shoit hint by the sexton Piay Sir be plea ed when you have 
done to lea\ e the key under the door and thereupon departing the conore 

f ation followed him Another A punning preacher having talked a full 

our turned his hour glass and said Come my friends let iis take an 
o^hcr glabb hut one who deserves a fom s cap 

Halpho being chagrined by his situation not only blames the miscon 
duct of Knigbt which had brought them into the sciape but sneers at 
him lor his religious principles The Independents at one time were as 
inveterate against the Presbyterians as both weie against the Church 
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To take the height on t and explain 

To what degree it is profane 

Whats ever will not with thy — what d ye e ill 

Thy light — -jump right, thou call st synodical 1080 

As if presbytery were a standard 

To size whats ever s to be slander d 

Dost not remember how this day 

Thou to my beard was bold to say 

That thou could st prove bear baiting equal 1086 

With synods orthodox and legal 

Do if thou can st for I deny t 

And dare thee to t with all thy light ' 

Quoth Ealpho Truly that is no 
Hard matter for a man to do 1090 

That has but any guts in s brains ^ 

And could believe it worth his pains 
But since you dare and urge me to it 
YouE find I ve light enough to do it 

Synods are mystical bear gardens 1096 

Where elders deputies church wardens 
And other members of the court 
Manage the Babylonish sport 
Bor prolocutor scribe and bfearward ^ 

Do differ only m a mere word iioo 

Both are but sev ral synagogues 

Of carnal men and bears and dogs 

Both antichristian assemblies 

To mischief bent '^s far s in them lies 

Both stave and tail with fierce contests, 1105 

The one with men the other beasts 

The diff rence is the one fights with 

The tongue the other with the teeth 

And that they bait but bears in this 

In th other souls and consciences llio 

^ The Independents were great pretenders to inward light for such they 
assumed to he the light of the spnit They supposed that all their ic 
tions as well as their prayers and preaohmgs were immediately directed 
by it 

* A proverbial expression for one who has some share of common sense 
used by Sancho Pan^a to Don Quixote (Gayton s Translation) upon his mis 
taking the barber’s bason for a helmet See Eay m Handbook of Pro 
ver^s, p 163 
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Where saints themselves are brought to stake ^ 
or gospel light and conscience sake , 

Expos d to scribes and presbyters, 

Instead of mastiff dogs and curs 

Than whom th ha've less humanity, 1116 

Eor these at souls of men will fly 

This to the prophet did appear, 

Who in a vision saw a bear, 

Prefiguring the beastly rage 

Of church rule in this latter age ^ 1120 

As IS demonstrated at full 

By him that baited the pope s bull ^ 

Bears naturally are beasts of prey, 

That hve by rapine , so do they 

What are their orders constitutions, 1126 

Church censures curses absolutions. 

But sev ral mystic chams they make, 

To tie poor Christians to the stake P 
And then set heathen officers 

Instead of dogs, about their ears 3 130 

Eor to prohibit and dispense 
To find out or to make offence , 

Of hell and heav n to dispose. 

To play with souls at fast and loose , 

To set what characters they please, 1136 

And mulcts on sin or godliness , 

Eeduce the church to gospel order. 

By rapme sacrilege, and murder , 

To make presbytery supreme^ 

And kings themselves submit to them 1140 

' The Presbytenans, when m power, by means of their synods, assem 
blies, classes scnbes presbyters triers orders, censures ctStrses Sco &c , 
ppisecuted the ministers both of the Independents and of the Church of 
England with violence and cruelty httle short of the Inquisition 

* Daniel ni 5 * And behold another beast, a second like to a bear and 
it raised up itself on one side and it had three ribs in the mouth of it, be 
tween the teeth of it and they said thus unto it, Arise, devour much 
flesh 

® The Baiting of the Pope s Bull was the title of a polemic pamphlet 
written against the Pope, by Henry Burton, rector of St Matthew, Friday 
street, London 1627 

* The Disciplinarians, m the reign of Queen Ebzabeth, mamtamed in 
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And force all people, tho against 
Their consciences, to turn saints 
Must prove a pietty thriving trade, 

When saints monopolists aie made 

When pious frauds and holy shifts, 114.6 

Are dispensations and gifts 

There godliness becomes mere ware, 

And ev ry synod but a fair 

Synods are whelps o th Inquisition, 

A mungrel breed of like permcion ^ llo6 

And growing up, became the sires 
Of scribes commissioners and triers , ^ 

their hook called Eccclesiastical Discipline that kings ought to he subject 
to ecclesiastical censures as -well as other persons This doctrine was re- 
vived by the Presbyterian and actually put m piactice by the Scots la 
their treatment of Chailes II The Presbyterians m the cml war main 
tamed that princes must submit their sceptres and throw down their 
Clowns before the church vea lick the dust off the feet of the chuich and 
Buchanan in his famous De 3uie Begni apud Scotos asserted that 
‘ ministers may excommunicate princes and that they being by excom 
umnication cast into hell are not worthy to enjoy any life upon earth 
1 The word permcion appears to have been corned by our author from 
the Latin pemicies, and means destructive effect It is given m Webster s 
Dictionary 

* The Presbyterians had a set of officers called Triers commissioned by 
the two houses who examined candidates for orders and presentees to 
benefices and sifted the qualifications of rulmg eldeis in ever) congrega 
tion See Walker s Sufferings of the Cleigy As the Presbyterians de 
manded of the Church of England What command or example have you 
for kneeling at the communion for wearing a surphee for loid bishops 
for a penned liturgy &c &c so the Independents retorted upon them 
Where are youi lay elders your presbyters your classes your synods to 
be found in Scriptuie ? where your steeple houses and your national 
church or your tithes or your metre psalms or your two saci aments show 
us a command or example for them See Dr Hammond s View of the Di 
rectory The learned Dr Pocock was called before the Triers for ignorance 
and insufficiency of learmng and after an attendance of several months was 
acquitted and then not on his own merits but on the remonstrance of a de 
putation of the most learned men of Oxford including Dr Owen who was of 
their own party This is confirmed by Dr Owen in a letter to Secretary 
Thurloe ‘ One thing says he I must needs trouble you with there are 
in Berkshire some men of mean quality and condition, rash heady enemies 
of tythes who are the commissioners for ejecting mimsters they alone 
sit and act and are at this time castmg out on very slight and trivial pre 
tences very worthy men one in special they intend next week to eject 
whose name is Pocock a man of as unblameable a conversation as an) that 
I know living and of repute for learning throughout the world, beiig the 
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"WTiose Ion’S ness is, by cuniiing slight, 

To cast a figure for men s light , 

To find in hnes of beard and face 
The ph} siognomy of grace ^ 

And by the sound and twang of nose, 

If all be sound within disclose 
Pree fioin a crack or flaw of sinning 
As men try pipkins by the ringing ^ 

By black caps underlaid with white ^ 

Grive certain guess at inward light 
Which Serjeants at the gospel wear ^ 

To make the sp ritual calling clear 
The handkerchief about the neck 
— Canomcal cravat of smeck ^ 

professor of Hebrew and Arabic m onr University so that they exceed 
ii3lgly exa perate all men and provoke them to the height 
1 The Triers pretendeclto great skill in this respect and if they disliked 
the face or beard of a man if he happened to be of a ruddy complexion or 
cheerful coimtenanee they would reject him at once Their questions were 
such as these "When were you converted Where did you begin to feel 
the motions of the Spirit In what year In what month ^ On what day > 
About what hour of the day had you the secret call or motion of the Spirit 
to undertake and labour in the ministry &e &c And they would try 
whether he had the true whimng voice and nasal twang Dr South, in his 
Sermon says they were most properly called Cromwell s Inquisition, and 
that, as the chief pretence of those Triers was to inquire into men s gifts 
if they found them well gifted in the hand they never looked any further 
The reader (says Nash) may be inclined to think the dispute between the 
Knight and the Squire rather too long But if he considers that the great 
object of the poem was to expose to scorn and contempt those sectanes and 
pretenders to extraordinary sanctity who had overturned the constitution 
in Church and State he wiU not wonder that the author indulges himself 
m this fine train of wit and humour 

* They judged of men s inward grace by his outtvard complexion Dr 
Echard says If a man had but a little blood in his cheeks his condition 
was accounted very dangerous, and it was almost an infallible sign of re 
probation and I will assure you, he adds ^ a very honest man of a very 
sangume complexion if he chance to come by an officious zealot s house, 
mi^t be put in the stocks foi onlj looking fresh in a frosty morning 
3 Many persons partioulaily the dissenters m our poet s time were fond 
of wearing black caps lined with white See the print of Baxter, and 
others 

^ A black coif worn on the head, is the badge of a seneant at law 
5 A club or junto which wrote several hooks against the king consisting 
of five Parliamentary holders forth namely Stephen Marshal Edmund 
Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurstow, the 
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irom whom the institution came 
When Church and State they set on flame, 

And worn by them as badges then 

Of spiritual waifanng men — 1170 

Judge rightly if regeneration 

Be of the newest cut in fashion 

Sure tis an orthodox opinion 

That grace is founded in dominion ^ 

G-re'it piety consists in pride * ll7o 

To rule is to be sanctified 
To domineer and to control 
Both 0 er the body and the soul 
Is the most perfect discipline 

Of church rule and by right dmne 1180 

Bell and the Dragon s chaplains were 
IVIore moderate than those by tar ^ 

Bor they poor knaves were glad to cheat 
To get their wives and children meat 
But these will not be fobb d off so 1185 

They must have wealth and power too 
Or else with blood and desolation 
They 11 tear it out o th heart o th nation 
Sure these themselves from primitive 
And heathen priesthood do derive 1^90 

initials of their names make the word SmectymniLS and hy way of dis 
tinction they woie handkei chiefs about their necks which afterwards de 
generated into carnal cravats Hall bishop of Exeter piesented a humble 
remonstrance to the high court of parliament in behalf of liturgj and epis 
cepacy which was answered by the ]unto under the title ot The Ono-mal 
of Liturgy and Episcopacy discussed by Smeotymnuus (See J ohn Mil 
ton s Apology foi Smectymnuus ) They are remaikable also for another 
book The King s Cabinet unlocked in which all the chaste and endearing 
expressions in letters that passed between Charles I and his Queen are by 
their painful labours in the Devil s vinev ard turned into ridicule 

1 The Presbyterians held that those only who possessed grace were en 
titled to power 

2 The priests their wives and children feasted upon the provisions of 
fered to the idol and pretended that he had dei ourtd them See the Apo 
crypha Bel and the Dragon v 15 The great gorbellied idol called tlio 
Assembly of Dmnes (says Overton m his ariaignment of Persecution) is not 
ashamed m this time of state necessity to guzzle down and devour daily 
more at an ordinary meal than would make a feast for Bell and the Dragon 
for besides their fat benefices foi sooth, the/ mtist have their four shillings 
a day for setting m constollidation 
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When butchers were the only clerks^^ 

Elders and pre^^byters of kirks , 

“Whose Directory was to kill 
And some believe it is so still ® 

The only diffrence is that then 
They slaughtei d only beasts now men 
Eor them to sacrifice a bullock 
Or now and then a child to Moloch 
They count a vile abomination 
But not to slaughter a whole nation 
Presbytery does but translate 
The papacy to a free state, ^ 

A commonwealth of popery, 

Where ev ry village is a see 
As well as Borne and must maintain 
A tithe pig metropolitan 
Where ev ry presbyter and deacon 
Commands the keys for cheese and bacon 
And ev ry hamlet s governed 

By s holiness the church s head ® 1210 

1 Both m the Heathen and Jewish sacrifices the animal was slaughtered 
by the priests 

2 A banter on the Directoiy or form of service diawn up by the Presby 
tenans and substituted for the Common Prajei 

3 The resemblance between Papacy and Presbytery which is heie implied 
IS amusingly set forth hy Dean Swift, m his T^e of a Tub, under the 
names of Peter and Jack 

* Alluding to the well known influence which dissenting ministers ol ul 
sects and denominations exercise ovei the purses of the female part of then 
flocks As an illustration Grey gives the following anecdote Daniel Bui 
gess dining with a gentlewoman of his congregation and a large unoui 
Cheshire cheese being brought to table he asked where he should cut it 
She replied, where you please Mr Burgess Dpon which he ordered the 
servant in waiting to carry it to his own bouse, for he would cut it there 

® The gentlemen of Cheshire sent a remohstrance to the parliament 
wherein thev complamed that instead of having twenty six bishops, they 
were then governed by a numerous piesbvtery, amounting, with lay elders 
and others to 40 000 This government, say they, is purely papal foi 
every minister exercises papal jurisdiction Di Grey quotes fiom Sir John 
Birkenhead revived 

But never look for health nor peace 
If once presbytery ]ade us, 

When every priest becomes a pope, 

When tinkers and sow gelders 
May, if they can but scape the rope, 

Be pnnees and lay elders 
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More haughty and severe in’s place 
Than Grregory and Boniface ^ 

Such church must surely he a monster 
With many heads for if we conster ^ 

What in th Apocalypse we find, 1210 

According to th Apostle s mmd, 

Tis that the Whore of Babylon 
With many heads did ride upon , ^ 

Which heads denote the sinful tribe 
Of deacon priest, lay elder scribe i 2 >0 

Lay elder Simeoii to Levi ^ 

Whose little finger is as heavy 

As loins of patriarchs pimce prelate 

And bishop secular ® This zealot 

Is of a mungrel di\ erse kind,, 12 3 

Cleric before and lay behmd ® 

A lawless linsey woolsey brother ^ 

Half of one order, half another 

^ Two most insolent and assuming popes who endeavoured to rai e the 
tiaia aboie all the crowned heads in Christendom Gregory VII elected 
1073 the son of a Smith and commonly called Hildebrand was the fii!>t 
pontifi who arrogated to himself the authority to excommunicate and depose 
the emperor Boniface VIII elected 1294, one 0 the most haughty am 
bitioub and tyiannical men that ever filled the papal chair at the jubilee 
instituted by himself appeared one day m the habit of a pope and the 
next ill that of an emperoi and caused two swords to be carried befoi e 
him to show that he was invested with all power ecclesiastical and temporal 
Walbingham says that he crept into the papacy like a fox lul d like a 
lion and died like a dog Moaning construe 

The Church of Rome has often been compared to the whoie of Baby 
Ion The beast which the whore rode upon is here said to signify the 
Presbytenan establishment and the seven or many heads of the bea t are 
inteipretcd by the poet to mean their several officers deacons pnests 
scribes lay elders Ac 

That IS lay elder an associate to the priesthood for interested if not 
for iniquitous purposes Alluding to Genesis xlix 5 6 Simeon and 
Lovi aie brethren instruments of cruelty are in their habitations 0 ray 
soul come not thou into their secret unto their assembly mine honour, 
be not thou united for in their anger they slew a man 
5 Such were foimerly several of the bi bops in Germany 
® Sii Roger L Estiange m his key to Hudibias tells us that one Andrew 
Crawford a Scotch preacher is here intended others say 'William Dunning 
a Scotch prosbytei of a turbulent and restless spint diligent n promoting 
the cause of *he kirk But probably the author meant no more than to 
give a general picture of the lay elders 
7 It was forbidden by the Levitical law to wear a mixture of hnen and 
wooUen m the same garment 
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A creature of ampliibious nature, 

On land a beast a fish m water 
That always preys on grace or sin , 

A sheep without, a wolf within 
This fierce inquisitor has chief 
Dominion over men s belief 
And manners can pronounce a saint 
Idolatrous, or ignorant 
AVhen superciliously he sifts, 

Through coarsest bolter, others gifts ^ 

Dor all men live and judge amiss, 

Whose talents jump not just with his 
He n lay on gifts with hand, and place 
On dullest noddle hght and grace, 

The manufacture of the kirk, 

Whose pastors are but th handiwork 
Of his mechanic paws instilling 
Di\inity in them by feeling 
Drom whence they start up chosen vessels 
Made by contact as men get measles 
bo cardinals they say do grope 
At th other end the new made pope ^ I2o0 

Hold hold quoth Hudibras soft fire 
They say does make sweet malt Good Squire 
iestina lente not too fast 
Dor haste the proverb says makes waste 
The quirks and caAuls thou dost make i2o6 

Are false and built upon mistake 
And I shall bring you with your pack 
Of fallacies t Elenchi back , ® 

And put your arguments in mood 

And figure to be understood 1260 

I II force you by right ratiocmation 

To leave your vitilitigation ^ 

‘ A bolter is a coarse sieve for separating bran from flour 
This alludes to the stercorary chair used at the installations of some of 
the popes and which beino- perioiated at the bottom has given nse to 
i ertion that to prevent the recurrence of a Pope Joan, the Pontiff elect is 
always examined through it h} the youngest deacon 
® Elenchi are arguments which deceive under an appearance of truth 
The Eknchus says Aldnch is properly a syllogism which refutes an oppo 
nent by estabhshmg that which contiadicts his opmion 
^ That is a perverse humour of wrangling, or contentious btigation 
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And make you keep to tke question close, 

And argue dialecticos ' 

The question then to state it fiist, 

Is which IS better, or which worst, 

Synods or bears Bears I avow 
To be the worst, aui s^nocit thtu 
But, to make good th’ assertion 
Thou say st th are really all one 
If so, not worst , for if th are %dem^ 

Why then, tantundem dot tanUdem 
For if they are the same, by course 
Neither is better neither worse 
But I deny they are the same, 

More than a maggot and I am 
That both are anvmalia ^ 

I grant but not rationaha 
For though they do agiee in kind. 

Specific £fference we find ^ 

And can no more make bears of these 
Than prove my horse is Socrates ^ 

That synods are bear gardens too, 

Thou dost affirm but I say, No 
And thus I prove it in a word, 

Whats ever assembly’s not impow r d 
To censure curse absohe, and oidam 
Can be no synod but bear garden 

* That IS dialectically or logically 

* These are technical terras of school logic 

® Suppose (says Is ash) to make out the metre we read 

That both indeed are ammaha 
The editor of 1819 proposes to read of them m place of indeed But it was 
piobably intended in the next line to ellipse rationaha, into rat nalia 
(pronounced rashnalia) 

^ Between animate and inanimate things as between a man and a tree 
there is a generic difference that is one in kind between rational and 
sensitive creatures as a man and a bear there is a specific difference for 
though they agree in the genus of animals or Ixvmg creatures yet they 
differ in the species as to reason Between two men Plato and Socrates 
there is a numerical difference for though they are of the same species as 
ngtoonal creatures yet they are not one and the same, but two men See 
Part u Canto i 1 150 

* Or that my horse is a man Aristotle, in his disputations uses the word 
Socrates as an appellative for man m general from him it was taken up in 
the schools. 
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^ Has no such power ergo tis none , 

And so thy sophistry s o erthrown 1290 

But yet we are beside the question 
Which thou didst raise the first contest on 
For that was Whether bears are better 
Th^n synod men ? I say I^’egatur 
That bears are beasts and synods men, l29o 

Is held by all they re better then, 

For bears and dogs on four legs go 
As beasts but synod men on two 
’Tis true they all have teeth and nails 
But prove that s}nod men ha\e tails 
Or that a rugged shaggy fur 
Hrows o er the hide ot presbyter 
Or that his snout and spac ous eais 
Do hold proportion with a beai s 
A bear s a savage beast of all 
Most ugly and unnatural, 

Whelp d without form until the dam 
Has hckt it mto shape and frame ^ 

But all thy light can ne er evict 
That ever synod man was lickt. 

Or brought to any other fashion 
Than his own will and inclination 
But thou dost further yet m this 
Oppugn thyself and sense that is, 

Thou would st have presbyters to go 
For bears and dogs, and bearwards too 
A strange chimaera^ of beasts and men, 

Made up of pieces het rogene , 

Such as m nature never met, 

In eddem suhjecto yet 1320 

1 It was in Butler s time and long afterwards a popular notion tkat the 
cubs of the bear were mere lump of flesh until fashioned by the tongue 
of their dam See Ovid s Metam Pliny Nat Hist viii 36 (BonSi s 
Edit vol u p 305) It IS alluded to in Pope s Dunciad, i 99, 100 

So watchful Brum forms with plastic care 
Each OTOwmg lump and brings it to a bear 

2 Alluding to the mble of Chimsera m Ovid s Metamorphoses, book IX 

and where Chimsera raves 

On craggy rocks with hoa s face and mane, 

A goat s rough body and a serpent s tram 
Desoiibed also by Homer, Ihad, vi 180 
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Thy other arguments are all 
Supposures hypothetical 
That do but beg and we may chuse 
Either to grant them or refuse 
Much thou hast said, which I know when, i32o 
And where thou stol st from othei: men 
Whereby tis plain thy hght and gifts 
Are all but plagiary shifts 
And IS the same that Eanter said, 

Who arguing with me broke my head,^ I3o0 

And tore a handful of my beard 

The self same cavils then I heard 

When b mg m hot dispute about 

This controversy we fell out 

And what thou know st I answer d then 1336 

Will serve to answer thee agen 

Quoth Ealpho !N‘othmg but th abuse 
Of human learning you produce 
Learnmg that cobweb of the bram 
Profane, erroneous and vam ^ 1340 

1 The Banters were a vile sect that denied all the dectnnes of religion 
natural and revealed and heheved sin and vice to he the whole duty of man 
They held says Alexander Ross that God Devil Angels Heaven and Hell 
were fictions that Moses John the BapUst and Christ were impostors and 
that preaching was hut public lying With one of these the knight had 
entered into a dispute and at last came to blows ‘Whiteloche says that the 
oldiers in the parliament army were frequently punished for being Ranters 

2 The Independents and Anabaptists were great enemies to all human 
learning they thought that preaching and everything else was to come 
by mspiration Dr South says ‘ Latm unto them was a mortal urime 
and Greek looked upon as a sin against the Holy Ghost All learning 
was then cned down so that with them the best preachers were such 
as could not read and the ablest divines such as could not write In 
all their preachments they so highly pretended to the spirit that they 
hardly comd spell the letter "We are told in the Mercwnus Rusticus 
that the tmkers and tailors who governed Chelmsford at the beginning 
of the Rebellion asserted “ that learmng had always been an enemy to 
the gospel and that it would be a happy state if there were no uni 
versities and all books were burnt except the Bible Their enmity to 
learnmg is well satirized by Shakspeare who makes Jack Cade say when 
he ordered Lord Say’s head to be struck off *I am the besom that must 
sweep the court clean of such filth as thou art Thou has mosi traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar school and where 
as, before our forefathers had no other bo3ks but the score and the tally 
thou hast caused prmtmg to be used and, contrary to the king, his crown 
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A trade of inowledge m replete 
As otliers are witli fraud and cheat , 

An art t incumber gifts and wit, 

And render both for nothing fit 

Makes Lght unactive dull and troubled, i34o 

Like bttle David in Saul s doublet ^ 

A cheat that scholars put upon 
Other men s reason and their own 
A fort of error to ensconce 

Absurdity and ignorance iSoO 

That renders all the avenues 

To truth impervious and abstruse 

By making plain things in debate 

By art perplex d and intricate 

Eor nothing goes for sense or light iSoS 

That vsiU not with old rules jump right, 

As if rules were not in the schools 
Deriv d from truth, but truth from rules ^ 

This pagan heathenish invention 
Is good for nothing but contention 1360 

Bor as in sword and buckler fight 
AH blows do on the target light 
So when men argue, the greatest part 
O th’ contest mis on terms of art 
Until the fustian stuff be spent, 1865 

And then they fall to th argument 

Quoth Hudibras Bnend Ralph, thou hast 
Out run the constable at last 
For thou art fallen on a new 
Dispute, as senseless as untrue 1370 

But to the former opposite 
And contrary as black to white 

aiid dignity thou hast bmit a paper mill It will be pioved to thy face 
that thou hast men about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb , and 
such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear Henry VI 
Part II Act IV sc 7 

^ See 1 Samuel xvu 38 

® Bishop Warburton m a note on these hnes sap “ This observation is 
just the logicians have run mto strange absurdities of this kind Peter 
Ramus the best of them in his Logic rejects a very just argument of Ci 
cero s as sophistical, becausf^ it did not jump right with his rules 
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Mere di^parata ^ tliat concerning 

Presbytery this human learning 

Two thmgs s averse they never yet i37o 

But in th} rambling fancy met ^ 

But I shall take a fit occasion 

T evince thee by ratiocination 

Some other time in place more proper 

Than this w are in therefore let s stop here, 1380 

And rest our ■wear’y d bones ai\hile, 

Already tir d with otheh toil 

^ Things so different fiom each other that they cannot he compared 
The Presbytery of those tunes had httle learning among them though 
many made pretences to it but seemg all their boasted arguments and 
doctimes, wheiever they differed from the Church of England controverted 
and baffled by the learned divines of that Church they found that without 
moie learning they should not maintain their ground Therefore about the 
time of the devolution they began to thmk it very necessary instead of 
Calvin s Institutes ana a Dutch S}stem or two to help them to arguments 
again t Episcopacy to study more polite books It is certain that dissent 
ing ministers since that time have both preached an^ written more learn 
ediy and pohtely 
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The Kmght being clapp d by th heels m prison, 

The last unhappy expedition ^ 

Love brings has action on the case * 

And lays it upon Hudibras 
How he receives ^ the lady s visit, 

And cunningly sohcits his suit 
Which she defers yet, on parole 
Eedeems him from th enchanted hole 

^ In the editions previous to 1674, the lines §tand thus 

The knight by damnable magician 
Being cast illegally in prison 

2 An action on the case is an action for redress of wrongs and injuries 
done without force and not specially^rovided against by law 

3 The first editions read revt s To revie means to cover a sum putdown 
upon a hand at cards with a larger sum also to retort or recriminate. 
See Wrights Provincial Dictionary 
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UT now, t observe romantiqne method * 

Let bloody ^ steel awhile be sheathed 
And all those harsh and rugged sounds ® 

Of bastinadoes cuts and wounds 
Exchang d to love s more gentle style, 

To let our reader breathe awhile * 

In which that we may be as brief as 
Is possible by way of preface 

Is t not enough to make one strange ® 

That some men s fancies ® should ne er change, lo 

But make all people do and say 

The same things still the seif same way ? 

Some writers make ail ladies purloin d 
And knights pursuing like a whirlwind ^ 

Others make all their kmghts in fits lo 

Of jealousy, to lose their wits , 

• The abrupt opening of this Canto is desired being m imitation 
of the commencement or the foixrth hook of the JEneid 

“ At regina gram jam dtidum saucxa aura &c 

® Var rusty steel m 1674 — 84, and trusty m 1700 Restored to bloody 
steel in 1704 

^ In like manner Shakspeare Richard III Act i sc I says 

** Our stern alarums chang d to merry meetings 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures 

For this and the three previous hnes the first edition has 

And nnto love turn we our style 
To let our reader breathe awhile. 

By this time tir d with th horrid sounds 
Of blows, and cuts and blood and wounds 

® That is to make one wonder 

® Var That a man s fancy 

Alluding probably, to Don Quixote s account of the enchanted Dul 
ei3aeas, flying from him like a whirlwind, m Montejimo s Cave 
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Till drawing blood o tb dames, like witches, 

They re forthwith cur d of their capriches ' 

Some always thrive in their amours, 

By pulling plasters off their sores 20 

As cripples do to get an alms 

Just so do they and wm their dames 

Some force whole regions in despite 

0 geogiaphy to change their site , 

Make former times shake hands with latter 2o 

And that which was befoie, come aftei ^ 

But those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the othei s sake 
Bor one for sense and one for rhyme 

1 think s sufficient at one time 30 

But we forget in what sad plight 

“We whilom ^ left the captiv d Knight 

And pensne Squire both bruis d m body 

And conjur d mto safe custody 

Til d with dispute and speaking Latin 3o 

As well as bastmg and bear baiting 

And desperate of any course 

To free himself by wit or force 

His only solace was that now 

His dog bolt ® foitune was so low, 40 


^ It was a vulgar notion that if you drew blood from a witch she could 
not huit you Thus Cleveland m his Kebel Scot 

S 9 ots are like witches do hut whet your pen 
Scratch till the blood comes they 11 not hint you then 
See also Shakspeare Henry VI Part I Act i sc 5 
^ Bj showing them wounds to the ladies, who, it must remembered in 
the times of chivalry were mstructed in surgery and the healmg art In 
the romance of Pereeforest, a young lady sets the dislocated arm of a 
knight 

® A banter on these common, faults of romance writers even Shakspeare 
and Virgil have not wholly avoided them The former transports his cha 
racters m a quarter of an hour from France to England the latter has 
formed an mtrigue between Dido and JEneas who probably lived in very 
distant periods The Spanish writers are rebuked for these violations of the 
unities in Don Quixote ch 21 where the canon speaks of ha\'mg seen a play 
in which the first act begins in Europe the second in Asia and the third 
in Africa 
* Var Lately 

® In English dog m composition like m Greek implies that the 
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That either it must quickly end 
Or turn about again and mend ^ 

In which he found the event no less 
Than other times beside his guess 

There is a tail long sided dame — 2 ^ 

But wond rous light — ^ycleped Fame, 

That like a thin chameleon boards 
Herself on air ^ and eats her words ^ 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears 

Like hanging sleeves lin d thro with ears oO 

And eyes, and tongues as poets list, 

Made good by deep mythologist 
With these she thro the welkin flies ^ 

And sometimes carries truth oft lies 

With letters hung like eastern pigeons,® 65 

And Mercuries of furthest regions 

thing denoted by the nonn annexed to it is vile bad savage or nn 
fortunate in its kind thus dog rose dog latin dog trick, dog cheap and 
many others "Wright in his Gloss^y explams dog bolt as a term of re 
proach, and gives quotation from Ben Jonson and Shadwell to that effect 
The happiest illustration of the text is afforded in Beaumont and Fletcher s 
Spanish Curate 

* For to say truth the lawyer is a dog bolt 
An arrant worm 

It was a maxim among the Stoic philosophers that things which were 
violent could not be lasting Si longa est levis est si gravis est brevis est 
2 Our author has evidently followed Yirgil (^neid iv ) m some parts of 
this description of Fame 

i he vulgar notion is that chameleons hve on air but they are known 
to feel on flies caterpillars and other insects See Brown s Vulgar Errors 
book L,i ch 21 

^ The beauty of this simile save Mr 'Warburton “consists in the 
double meaning the first alludmg to Fame s living on report the second 
implying that a report if nairowly inquired mto and traced up to the 
original author is made to contradict itself 
5 ’Welkin IS derived from the Anglo Saxon wolc wolcn clouds, and is 
generally used by the English poets to denote the sky or visible region of 
the air 

« The pigeons of Aleppo served as couriers They were taken from their 
young ones and conveyed to distant places in open cages and when it be- 
came necessary to send home any intelligence one was let loose with a billet 
tied to her foot when she flew back with great swiftness They would 
return in less than ten hours from Alexandretto to Aleppo and in two days 
from Bagdad This method was practised at Mutina when besieged by 
Antony See Phny*s Natural History lib x 37 
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Dmrnala wnt for regulation 
Of lying, to inform the nation ^ 

And hy their pubhc use to brmg down 

The rate of whetstones in the kingdom * 60 

Abbut her neck a packet mail 

draught with advice, some fresh some stale, 

Of men that walk d when they were dead, 

And cows of monsters brought to bed ^ 

Of had stones big as pullets eggs Bo 

And puppies whelp d with twice two legs ^ 

A blazmg star seen m the west, 

By six or seven men at least 

GDwo trumpets she does sound at once ® 

But both of clean contrary tones 70 

But whether both with the same wind, 

Or one before and one behind 
We know not only this can tell, 

The one sounds vdely th other well , 

And therefore vulgar authors name 7c. 

Th* one Good, th other Evd Fame 


^ The newspapers of those times called Mercuries and Dinrnals were 
characterised oy many of the contemporary writers as lying journals Each 
party had its Mercuries there was Mercurius Biisticus and Mercunus 
Auhcus 

® WTietstone is a proverbial term denoting an excitement to lying, or a 
subject that gave a man an opportunity of whetting his wit upon another 
See Ray, in Handbook of Proverbs p 60 Thus Shakspeare makes Celia 
TjOply to Rosalind upon the entry of the Clown “Fortune hath sent 
this natural for our whetstone tor always the dulness of the fool is the 
whetstone of the wits Lying for the whetstone appears to have been a 
jocular custom In Lupton s Too good to be true occur these hues 

Omen And what shall he gam that gets the victory in lying ? S^illa 
He shall have a silver whetstone for his labours See a*full account in 
Brand s Popular Antiquities (Bohn s edit ) vol m p 389 — 393 

® Some stones of the kind are found m Morton s History of Horthamp 
fonshire p 447 Knox s History of the Reformation m Scotland and Phi 
loaophicai Transactions xxvi p 310 

^ To make this story as wonderful as the rest we ought to read thnce 
two, or twice four legs ^ 

® Chaucer makes AEolus an attendant on Fame blow the clanon of laud 
and the clanon of slander alternately according to her directions and in 
Pope s Temple of Fame she has the trumpet of eternal praise and the 
trumpet of slander 
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This tattling ' gos««ip knew too well, 

What mischier Hudibras befell 
And straight the spiteful tidings bears, 

Of all, to th’ unkind widow s ears 80 

Democritus ne er laugh d so loud ^ 

To see bawds carted through the crowd, 

Or funerals with stately pomp 

March slowly on m solemn dump 

As she laugh d out, until her back, 85 

As well as sides was like to crack 

She vow d she would go see the sight 

And visit the distressed Kmght 

To do the office of a neighbour 

And be a gossip at his labour ^ 90 

And from his wooden jail the stocks ^ 

To set at large his fetter locks 
And by exchange parole or ransom, 

To free him from th enchanted mansion 

This b ing resolv d she call d for hood 9o 

And usher implements abroad ^ 

Which ladies wear beside a slender 

Young waiting damsel to attend her 

AJl which appearing on she went 

To find the !£night in limbo pent lOO 

And twas not long before she foimd 

Him, and his stout Squire in the pound , 

Both coupled in enchanted tether, 

By further leg behmd together 

^ Var “ Twattling gossip m tte two first editions 

3 Demociitus was the laughing philosopher He regarded the com 
mon cares and pursuits of men as simply rioioulous, and ridiculed them ac 
cordingly 

* Gossip from God sib that is sih or related by means of rehgion a 
god father or sponsor at baptism 

^ The ongmal reading of this and the following line explains the meaning 
of the preceding one Sfn the two editions of 1664 they stand 
That is to see him deliver d safe 
Of s wooden burthen and Squire Balph 

* Some have doubted whether the word iish&r means an attendant or 
part of her dress but from Part III , Canto II , line 399, it is plain that 
ft signifies the former 
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!For as lie sat upon Ins nimp los 

His head hke one m doleful dump ^ 

Between his knees, his hands applied 
XJnto his ears on either side, 

And by him in another hole, 

Afflicted Ealpho cheek by joul ^ 110 

She came upon him m his wooden 
Magiman s circle on the sudden, 

As spuits do t a conjurer 
When in their dreadful st shapes th appear 
'No sooner did the Knight perceive her, 115 

But straight he fell mto a fever, 

Inflam d all over with disgrace, 

To b seen by her m such a place , 

Which made him hang his head, and scowl 

And wink and goggle hke an owl , 120 

He felt his brains begm to swim, 

When thus the Dame accosted him 
This place quoth she they say s enchanted. 

And with delinquent spirits haunted 

That here are tied in chains and scourg d, l 2 o 

Until their guilty crimes be purg d 

Look, there are two of them appear 

Like persons I have seen somewhere 

Some ha\e mistaken blocks and posts 

For spectres apparitions, ghosts 130 

With saucer eyes and horns , and some 

Have heard the devil beat a drum ^ 

But if our eyes are not false glasses, 

That give a wrong account of faces, 

That beard and I should be acquainted, 13 

Before twas conjur d and enchanted 
For though it be disflgur d somewhat, 

As if ’t had lately been in combat, 

* See above Fart I Canto II line 95, and note 

2 Jhat IS cheek to cheek derived from two Anglo Saxon words ceac 
and oeole See jiff by jowl in Wnght s Glossary 

3 The story of Mr Mompesson s house being haunted by a drummer 
made a great ^se about the time our author wrote The narrative is told 
in Glanvfl on Witchcraft 
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It did belong t’ a worthy Knight, 

Howe er this goblin is come by t 140 

When Hudibras the lady heard 
Discoursing thus upon his beard ^ 

And speak with such respect and honour, 

Both of the beard and the beard s owner, ^ 

He thought it best to set as good 145 

A face upon it as he could 

And thus he spoke Lady, your bright 

And radiant eyes are in the right 

The beard s th’ identique beard you knew, 

The same numerically true iso 

!N’or IS it worn by fiend or elf 
But its proprietor himself 

O heavens * quoth she can that be true ? 

I do begin to fear tis you 

Not by your individual whisl ers i5o 

But by you dialect and discourse 

That never spoke to man oi beast 

In notions vulgarly exprest 

But what malignant star ahs ^ 

Has brought you both to this sad pass P 160 

Quoth he The fortune of the war 
Which I am less afflicted for, 

1 Var To take kind notice of his beard The clergy in the middle ages 
threatened to excommunicate the Knights who persisted in wearing their 
beards because their clipped chins ^ like stubble land at harvest home 
made them disagreeable to their ladies 
® See the digmty of the beard maintained by Dr Bulwer m his Artificial 
Changeling p 196 He says shaving the chin is justly to be accounted a 
note of effeminacy as appears by eunuchs who produce not a beard the 
sign of virility Alexander and his officeis did not shave thoir beards till 
they were effeminated by Persian luxury It was late befoie barbers were 
in request at Rome they first came from Sicily 454 years after the founda- 
tion of Rome Varro tells us they were introduced by Ticmius Mena 
Scipio Africanus was the first who shaved hi face every day the emperor 
Augustus used this practice See Pliny s Nat Hist b vu c 56 Ih 
ogenes seeing one with a smooth shaved chm said to him, ^ Hast thou 
miereof to accuse nature for making thee a man and not a woman ^ ^ — 
The Rhodians and Byzantines contiary to the practice of modem Russians 
persisted against their laws and edicts in shaving and the use of the razor 
— ^Dlmus, in his de Jim harbce hurnaniB is of opinion that nature gave tp 
mankmd a beard that it might remain as an index of the masculine 
generative faculty — Beard haters are by Barclay clapped on board the 
ship of fools 
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Than to be seen with beard and face 
By you in such a homely case ^ 

Quoth she Those need not be ashamed 165 

I'or being honourably maim d , 

If he that is in battle conquer d 
Have any title to his own beard, 

Tho yours be sorely lugg d and torn, 

It does your visage more adorn 170 

Than if twere prun d and starch’d and lander d^ 
And cut square by the Russian standard ® 

A torn beard s like a tatter d ensign, 

That s bravest which there are most rents in 
That petticoat, about your shoulders, 175 

Does not so well become a soldier s 
And I’m afraid they are worse handled, 

Altho i’ th rear your beard the van led , 

And those uneasy bruises make 
My heart for company to ache, 180 

To see so worshipful a friend 
I th pillory set at the wrong end 

Quoth Hudibras This thing call d pain,^ 

Is as the learned Stoics maintain, 

N’ot bad simfhcvter nor good 185 

But merely as tis understood 

^ l^ar <*Elenctiqiie case in the first editions 

* Prom the French word lavendier a washer Wright s Glossary 

s Peter the Great of Bussia had great difficulty in obliging his subjects 
to cut off their beards and imposed a tax on them according to a given 
standard The beaux in the reips of James I and Charles I spent as 
much time in dressing their bearos as modern beaux do in dressing their 
hair and many kep a person to read to him while the operatiSi was 
performing See John Taylor the water poets Superb %<2 Flagellum 
? Works p 3) for a droll account of the fashions of the beard in his time 
Bottom the weaver was a connoisseur m beards (Mids Night s Dream, 
Act 1 sc 2) 

* The van is the front or fore part of an army and commonly the post 
of danger and honour the rear the hinder part So that rnnkiTig a 
front m the rear must be retreatmg from the enemy By this comical ex 
pression the lady signifies that he turned tad on them by which meaiis his 
shoulders fared worse than his heard 

5 Some tenets of the Stoic phdosophers are here burlesqued with great 
humour ® 
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Sense is deceitful, and may feign 
As well in counterfeiting pain 
As other gross phenomenas 

In whicli it oft mistakes the case 190 

But since th immortal intellect 
That s free fi’om error and defect, 

Whose objects still persist the same 
Is free from outward bruise or maim 
Which nought external can expose 19 o 

To gross material bangs or blows, 

It follows we can ne er be sure 
Whether we pain or not endure 
And just so far are sore and griev d, 

As by the fancy is believ d ioo 

Some have been wounded vnth conceit, 

And died of mere opinion straight ^ 

Others tho wounded sore in reason 
Felt no contusion nor discretion ^ 

A Saxon Duke did grow so fat, 2O0 

That mice as histones relate 
Ate grots and labyrinths to dwell in 
His postique parts without his feelmg ® 

Then how is t possible a kick 

Should e er reach that way to the quick ^ 210 

Quoth she I grant it is m vam, 

For one that s basted to feel pain , 

^ That IS died of fear Several stones to this effect are upon recora one 
of the most remarkable is the case of the Chevaher Jarre ‘ who was upon 
the scaffold at "yroyes had his hair cut off the handkerchief before his eyes 
and the sword in the executioner s hand to cut off his head but the king 
pardoned hi& being taken up his fear had so taken hold of him that he 
could not stan^ or speak they led him to bed and opened a vein, but no 
blood would come Lord Strafford s Letters vol 1 p 166 
3 According to the punctuation it signifies others though really and 
sorely wounded (see the Lady s Eeply line 211) felt no bruise or cut but 
if we put a semicolon after sore and no stop after reason the meaning 
may b© others though wounded sore m body yet in mind or imagination 
felt no bruise or cut Discretion here signifies a cut or separation of parts 
3 He argues from this story that if a man could be so gnawed and man 
gled wi^out feelmg it a kick m the same place would not inflict much 
hurt The note in the old editions attributed to Butler himself cites 
the Ehme legend of Bishop Hatto, ‘who was quite eaten up by rats and 
mice, as much more strange 
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Because tlie pangs his bones endure, 

Contribute nothing to the cure , 

Yet honour hurt is wont to rage 215 

“With pain no med cine can assuage 

Quoth he, That honour s very squeamish 
That takes a basting for a blemish 
Eor what s more honourable than scars, 

Or skin to tatters rent in wars ^ 2^0 

Some have been beaten till they know 

What wood a cudgel s of by th blow 

Some kick d until they can feel whether 

A shoe be Spanish or neat s leather 

And yet have met, after long runmng 2‘>o 

With some whom they have taught that cunning 

The furthest way about, t o ercome 

I th^ end does prove the nearest home 

By laws of learned duellists. 

They that are bruis’d with wood or fists, 330 

And think one beatmg may for once 
Suffice are cowards and poltroons 
But if they dare engage t a second. 

They re stout and gallant fellows reckon d 
Th old Eomans freedom did bestow, 23o 

Our prmces worship with a blow ^ 

Eing Pyrrhus cur d his splenetic 
And testy courtiers with a kick ^ 

The !Nregus,^ when some mighty lord 

Or potentate s to be restor d, 240 

1 One form of declanng a slave free, at Eome, was for the prfetor m the 
presence of certain persons to give the slave a light stroke with a small 
stick from Its use called vtndicta See Horat Sat u 7 75 and Persins 
V 88 Sometimes freedom was given by an alapa or blow with the open 
hand upon the face or head Pers v 75, 78 

* Pyrrhus king of Epirus had this occult quality in his toe It was 
heheved he conld cure the spleen by sacrificing a white cock, and with 
his right foot gently pressing the spleen of the person afiected Kor 
was any man so poor and ineonsiderahle as not to receive the benefit of his 
royal touch if he desired it The toe of that foot was said to have so 
divine a virtue that after his death the rest of his body beij^ c<Msumed; 
it was found nntonched by the fire See Plutarch, Life of Py^s, and 
Plmy s Nat Hist vol 11 p 128 (Bohn) 

* Negus was the title of the king of Abyssinia 
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And pardon d for some great offence, 

"With whicli lie s willing to dispense 
Eirst has him laid upon his belly 
Then beaten back and side t a jelly ^ 

That done he rises humbly bows 

And gives thanks for the princely blows 

Departs not meanly proud and boasting 

Of his magnificent iib roasting 

The beaten soldier proves most manful 

That like his sword endures the anvil 2o0 

And justly s held more formidable 

Tue more his valour s malleable 

But he that lears a bastinado 

Will run away from his own shadow ® 

And though I m now in durance fast 255 

By our own party basely cast ^ 

Bansom exchange paiole refus d 
And woise than by the en my us d , 

In close catasta ® shut past hope 

Of wit or valour to elope , 260 

As beards the nearer that they tend 

To th earth still grow more reverend 

And cannons shoot the higher pitches 

The lower we let down their breeches 

1 11 make this low dejected fate 26o 

Advance me to a greater height 

Quoth she T have almost made m in love 
With that which did my pity move 

1 In the editions of 1664 this and the following line read thus 

“ To his good grace for some offence 
Forfeit before and pardon d slince 

2 This story is told in Le Blanc s Travels Pait ii ch 4 

* The fury of Bucephalus proceeded from the fear of his own shadow 
See Babel ais vol i c 14 

'* This was the chief complaint of the Presbyterians and Parhamentary 
party when the Independents and the army ousted them trom their mis 
used supremacy and it led to their negotiations with the Kin^ the r 
^spousal of the cause of his son, and ultimately to his restoration as Char s 
the Secoi^ 

* A cage or prison wherein the Bomans exposed slaves fpr sale bee 

Persius VI 76 ” 

8 See note *,p 39 supra 
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Great wits and valours, like great states, 

Do sometimes smk with their own weights ^ 270 

Th extremes of glory and of shame, 

Like east and west become the same * 

No Indira Prince has to his palace 

More followers than a thief to the gallows 

But il a beatmg seems so brave 276 

"What glories must a whipping have ^ 

Such great achievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman s tail ® 

Por if I thought your nat ral talent 

Of passive courage were so gallant 280 

As you stram hard to have it thought, 

I could grow amorous, and dote 
When Hudibras this language heard, 

He prick d up s ears and strok d his beard , 

Thought he,. this is the lucky hour, >So 

Wmes work when vmes are in the flower 
This crisis then 1 11 set my rest on ® 

And put her boldly to the question 

Madam, What you would seem to doubt 
Shall be to all the world made out 290 

How I ve been drubb d, and v^ith what spirit 
And magnammity I bear it 
And it you doubt it to be true, 

1 11 stake myself down against you 

And if I fail in love or troth 29o 

Be you the winner, and take both 


1 Thus Horace (Ep xn ) said that Home was falling through the excess 
of its power 

* That IS glory aud shame, which though opposite as east and "west 
sometimes become the same exemplifying the proverb Extremes meat 

^ Alluding to the common saying —You will catch the bird if you throw 
sal on his tail 

* A proverbial expiession for the fairest and best opportunity of doing 
anything It was the common behef of brewers distillers of gin, and 
vinegar makers that their hquors fermented best when the plants used in 
them were in flower (See Sir Kenelm I^by s Discourse concerning the 
Cure of Wounds by Sympathy p 79 ) Hudibras compares himself to the 
vine in flower for he thinks he has set the widow fermenting ^ 

® Crms IS used here in the classical sense of judgment or * decision 
of a question 
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Quoth shej I ve heard old cunning stagers 
Say fools for arguments use wagers 
And though I prais d your valour yet 
I did not mean to baulk your wit, 300 

Which, if you have yoil must needs know 
What I have told you before now 
And you by experiment have prov d 
I cannot love where I m belov d 

Quoth Hudibras Tis a caprich * 305 

Beyond the infliction of a witch 
So cheats to play with those still aim, 

That do not understand the game 

Love m your heart as idly burns 

As fire in antique Boman urns ^ 310 

To warm the dead and vainly hght 

Those only that see nothing by t 

Have you not power to entertain, 

And rendei love for love again ^ 

As no man can draw in his breath 315 

At once and force out air beneath 
Or do you love yourself so much 
To bear all rivals else a grutch ? 

WTiat fate can lay a greater curse 

Than you upon yourself would force , 320 

Bor wedlock without love, some say ® 

Is but a lock without a key 

It IS a kind of rape to- marry 

One that neglects or cares not for ye 

1 Caprice is here pronounced in the manner of the Italian capriccto 

2 Portumus Tacetus wiote concerning these lamps and from him Bishop 
Wilkins quotes largely in his Mathematical Memoirs In Camden s De 
Bcnption of Yorkshire a lamp is said to have been found burning m the 
tomh of Constantins Chlorus The story of the lamp m the sepulchre of 
Lillia the daughter of Cicero which was supposed to have burnt above 
1550 years is told by Pancirdllus and others These so called perpetual 
lamps of the ancients were probably the spontaneous or accidental com 
bustion of inflammable gases generated m close sepulchres or the phos 
phorescenoe exhibited by animal substances m a state of decomposifoon. 

® Thus Shakspeare 1 Henry YI Act v sc 5 

For what is wedlock forced, but a hell 
An age of discord and continual strife r 
I. 2 
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Por wliat does make it laviskment 32o 

But b mg against the mind s consent ^ 

A rape that is the more mhuman 

Por being acted by a woman 

Why are you £air but to entice us 

To love you, that you may despise us ? 330 

But though you cannot lo\e you say, 

Out of your own fantastic way^^ 

Why should you not at least, allow 
Those that lo\e vou to do so too 
Por as \ou fly me and pursue 33o 

Love more averse so I do you 
And am by your own doctrine taught 
To practise what you caU a fault 
Quoth she, If what you say be true, 

You must fly me, as I do you , 340 

But tis not what we do but say ” 

In love and preaching that must sway 
Quoth he To bid me not to love, 

Is to forbid my pulse to move 

My beard to glow my ears to prick up, 346 

Oi when I m in a fit, to hickup 
Command me to piss out the moon, 

And twill as easily be done 

HLove s power s too great to be withstood 

By feeble human flesh and blood 360 

’Twas he that brought upon his knees 

The hect ring kiH cow Hercules ^ 

Reduc d his leaguer hon s skm ^ 
a petticoat and make him spm 

1 This IS Grey’s emendation for fanatick which Butler s editions 
have and it certainly agrees with what the widow says afterwards m lines 
545 646 But fanatic signifies “ fantastic in the highest degree and 
thus iriational or ab&urd 

2 Bo as I say not as I do is said to have been the very rational 

recommendation of a preacher whose teachmg was more correct than his 
practice * 

3 It is of the essence of builesque poetry to turn into ndieule such le 
gends as the labours of Hercules and the common epithet kill cow was 
exactly adapted to the character of these exploits 

^ Leaguer was a camp and ‘ leaguer lion s skin is no more than the 
costume of Hercules the warnor, as contrasted with Omphale s petticoat, 
the costume of Hercules the lover (See Skinner, sub voce Leaguer ) 
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Seiz d on Ins clul? and made it dwmdle ^ 3o5 

T a feeble distaff and a spmdle 
’Twas be made emperors gallants 
To tbeir own sisters and their aunts ® 

Set popes and caidinal§ agog* 

To play with pages at leap frog ® *>60 

T was he that gave our senate purges 
And flux d the house of many a burgess ^ 

Made those that represent the nation 
Submit and suffer amputation 

And all the grandees o th cabal 36o 

Adjourn to tubs at sprmg and fall 
He mounted synod men and rode em 
To Dirty lane and Little Sodom ® 

Made em curvet lihe Spanish gennets 

And take the ring at Madam ® ^70 

Twas he that made Saint Francis do 
More than the devil could tempt him to ^ 

^ See Ovid s Epistle of Dejanira to Hercules (Bohn s Ovid vol m p 

81 ) 

^ See Suetonius Tacitus and other histor;ians of the Eoman Empire 

3 The name of Alexander Borgia (Pope Alexander VI ) continues to be 
the synonyme for the unspeakable abominations of the Papal Court in the 
times that were not long past when Butler wrote 

* This alludes to the exclusion of the opponents of the army from the 
Parliament called Pride s Purge 

3 Dirty lane was not an unfiequent name for a place like that referred 
to Maitland names five in his time One was in Old Palace Yard and 
may have been meant by Butloi Little Sodom was near the Tower on the 
site now occupied bj St Catharme s Docks These and other charged 
brought against the Puritan and Parliamentary leaders will be found m 
Echards History of England and Walkers History of Independency 
Cromwell when he expelled the Long Parliament himself called Martyn 
dnd Wentworth 'v\horemasters ^ 

® Sir Roger L Estrange s Key fills up the blank with the name of 

Stennet the wife of a broom man and lay elder and the same 
name is given in our contemporary MS She is said to have fol 
lowed the laudable employment of bawding and managed several m 
tngues for those biotlieis and sisters whose piety consisted chiefiy m the 
whiteness of their linen The Tatler mentions a lady of this stamp called 
Bennet 

'J' In the Life of St Francis we are told that being tempted by the 
devil in the shape of a virgin he subdued his passion by rolhng himself 
naked in the snow 
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In cold and frosty weatker grow 
Enamour d of a -rae of snow 

And tkough ske were of rigid temper 37o 

"Witk melting flames atcost and tempt ker 
“WTiick after m enjoyiripnt quenckmg 
He kung a garland on kis engine ^ 

Quota ske If love kave tkese effects, 

Wky IS it not forbid our sex P 380 

'Why IS ’t not damn d and interdicted, 

Eor diabolical and wicked ^ 

And sung as out of tune, against, 

As Turk and Pope are by tke saints ? ^ 

I find I ve greater reason for it 38o 

Than I believ d before t abkor it 
Quotk Hudibras Tkese sad effects 
Spring from your keatkenisk neglects 
Of love s great pow r wkick ke returns 
Upon yourselves witk equal scorns , 390 

And tkose wko wortky lovers sligkt, 

Plagues with prepost rous appetite 
Tkis made tke beauteous queen of Crete 
To take a town bull for ker sweet ^ 

And from ker greatness stoop so low, 395 

To be tke rival of a cow 

Otkers to prostitute tkeir great kearts, 

To be baboons’ and monkeys sweet kearts ^ 

Some witk tke devil kimself in league grow. 

By s representative a negro ® 400 

1 Itt the history of Howell s Life of Lewis XIII p 80 it is said that 
the French horsemep who were lulled at the Isle of Ehe had their mis 
tresses favonrs tied about their engines ^ 

3 Perhaps allnding to Eobeit Wisdom s hymn 

Preserve ns Lord by thy dear word — 
j From Turk and Pope defend us, Lord 

3 JPasiphae the wife of Mmos of Crete according to the myth fell in 
love with a bull and hrou^t him a son 
^ Old books of Natural History contain many stories of the ‘Abduction 
of women by the Mandiill and other great kinds of ape v And fouler 
tales than these were circulated after the Restoration, against the Puntans 
® Such an amour forms the plot of ^itus Andronicus a play which 
Shakspeare revised for the stage, and which has m consequence been 
wrongly ascribed to him 
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Twas this made vestal maids love sick 
And venture to he buried quick ^ 

^Some, by their fathers and their brotheis ^ 

To be made mistresses and motherc ® 

Tis this that proudest dames enamours iOo 

Onlacquejs and mrlefs des chamh es 
Their haughty stomachs overcomes 
-And makes em stoop to dirty grooms 
To slight the world and to disparage 
Claps issue infamy and marriage ^ 410 

Quoth she These judgments are severe 
Tet such as I should rather bear 
Than trust men with their oaths or piove 
Their faith and secrecy in love 

Says he There is a weighty reason 41 ^ 

Por secrecy in love as treason 
Love is a burglarer a felon 
That in the windore eye ® does steal in 
To rob the heart and with his prey, 

Steals out again a closer way 420 

Which whosoever can discover 
He s sure, as he deserves to suffer 
Love is a fire that burns and sparkles 
In men as naturally as in charcoals, 

Which sooty chemists stop in holes 42o 

When out of wood they extract coals ^ 

J So lovers should their passions choke 
That tho they burn they may not smoke 

1 By the Komanlaw vestal virgins who broke their vow of chastity veie 
bnxied alive See the story of Myrrha m Ovid Metam (Bohn s Ovid s , 
M p 359) 

2 The marriage of brothers and sisters was common amongst royal fami s/ 
lies in Egypt and the East 

® Piobably alluding to Lucretia Borgia daughter of Pope Alexander VI 
whom Eoscoe (Leo X App ) has attempted to defend against these charges 
^ Vailet IS the old form of valet Thus knave, which now signifies a 
cheat formerly meant no moie than a servant 
® That is to be indifferent to the consequences of ilhcit amours the ab 
sence of marriage and legitimate offspring on the one hand and the ac 
quisition of claps and infamy on the other 
6 Thus spelt m all editions before 1700 for ‘window, and perhaps 
most agreeably to the etymology See Skinner 

Charcoal is made by burning wood under a cover of turf and m^ald, 
which keeps it from blazmg 
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Tis like tkat stmdy tliief^tkat stole 
And dragg d beasts backward into s bole , * 430 

So love doeo lovers and us men 
Draws by the tails into his den, 

That no impression may disco\ er 

And trace t his cave the wai} lover 

But if you doubt I should ie\ eal 43o 

“What you inti ust me undei seal ^ 

1 11 prove myself as close and virtuous 
As your own secietary Albertus ^ 

Quoth she, I grant you may be close 
In hiding what } our aims propose 440 

Love passions are like parables 
By which men still mean something else 
/Tho’ love be aU the world s pietence, 

^ Money s the mythologic sense, ^ 

The real substance of the shadow 446 

‘Which all address and courtship s made to 
Thought he, I understand } our play, 

And how to quit you your own way , 

He that wiU win his dame must do 

As Love does when ho bends his bow , 460 

With one hand thi ust the lady from, 

And with the othe^puU her home ® 

I grant quoth he^ ealth is a great 
Provocative to a^m lous heat 

1 Cacus the noted robber when he had stolen cattle, drew them back 
ard by their tails mto his den lest their tracks should lead to the disco 
verj of them See VirgiL iEneid vm 205 Also Addison s Works (Bohn). 
’v 220 ’ 

3 Ihere is no doubt an allusion here to the obligation of secrecy, on the 
part of the confessor, respecting the confession of penitents except m the 
case of cnmes which was also enjoined upon ministeis of the English 
Church hy the 113th Canon of 1603 
3 Albertus Magnus Bp of Batisbon about 1260 wrote a book, Be Secretis 
Mulieium whence the poet facetiously calls him woman s secretary 
^ Grej says this is illustrated in the story of Inkle and Yarieo Specta 
tor AT 

® The Harleian Miscellany, vol vi p 530 describes an interview he 
tween Perkin Warbeck and Lady Katharine Gordon which illustrates this 
kind of dalliance < With a kind of reverei\ce and fashionable gesture, 
after he had kissed her thnee, he took her in both his hands crosswise ami 
gazed upon her, with a kind of putting her trom him and pulling her to 
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It IS all philtres and high diet, 450 

IThat makes loTe rampant and to fly out 
beauty always in the flower 
That buds and blossoms at fourscore 
^Tis that by ■v^hich the sun and moon,. 

At their own weapons are outdone ^ 460 

That makes knights errant fall in tiances, 

And lay about em in romances 
Tis virtue, wit and worth and all 
That men divine and sacied call 
Por what is worth m anything 
But so much money as twill bring ? 

Or what but riches is there known 

Winch man can solely call his own 

In which no creature goes his half 

Unless it be to squint and laugh P 470 

I do confess with goods and land ^ 

' I d have a wife at second hand 
lAnd such you are nor is t your person 
My stomach s set so sharp and fieice on , 
i But tis your better part your riches, 47o 

That my enamour d heart bewitches 
Let me your fortune but possess, 

And settle your person how you please , 

Or make it o er in trust to the devil 
You 11 find me reasonable and ci\il 480 

Quoth she I hke this plamness better 
Than false mock passion speech or letter, 

Or any feat of qualm or sowning ® 

But hanging of yourself or drowning , 

Your only way with me to break 4So 

Your mmd is breakmg of your neck 

liim and so again and again re kissed her and set her in her place, with a 
pretty manner of enforcement 

1 Grold and silver are marked by the sun and moon in chemistry as they 
were supposed to be more immediately under the influence of those lumin 
anes The appiopiiation of the seven metals known to the ancients, to the 
seven planets with which they were acquainted respectively may be traced 
as high as Proclus in the fifth century The splendour of gold is more 
refulgent than the rays of the sun and moon 

Uompare the whole of this passage with Petnichio s speech in the 
Taming of the Shrew Act i sc 2 and Grumio a explanation of it 
3 Altered to swooning in the edition of 1700 
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For as wHen mercliants break o ertbrown 
Like nine pin«i, they strike otliers down 
So that would break my heart 'w hich done, 

My tempting foitune is your own 490 

These are but trifles e^ ery lover 

Will damn himself o\ er and over 

And greater matters undertake 

For a less -ttorthy mistiess sake 

Tet th aie the only ways to pro\e 49o 

Th unfeign d reahties of love 

For he that hangs or beats out s brains, 

The devil s in him if he feigns 

Quoth Hudibras This way s too rough 
For mere experiment and pi oof , 600 

It IS no jesting trivial matter 
To swing 1 th air or douce in water, ^ 

And like a watei witch try love , ^ 

That s to destioy and not to prove 

As if a man should be dissected, 60o 

To And what part is disaffected 

Your better way is to make over, 

In trust youi fortune to your lover ^ 

Trust IS a tiial , if it break, 

Tis not so desp rate as a neck 6io 

Beside th experiment s more certain 
Men venture necks to gam a fortune 
The soldier does it every day,^ 

Eight to the week, for six pence pay ^ 

^ Vm * plunge in water or ^ dive in water 

® Tke common test for witchcraft was to throw the suspected witch into 
the water If she swam she was judged guilty if she sank she preserved her 
character and only lost her life King James in his Dcsmonology explain 
ed the floating of lie witch by the refusal of the element used in baptism to 
receive into its bosom one who had renounced the blessing of it The last 
witch swuni m England was an old woman in a village of Suffolk, about 
30 years ago 

® Grey compares this to the highwayman s advice to a gentleman upon 
the road * Sir be pleased to leave your watch, your money, and your 
nngs with me or hy you 11 be robbed 

^ This and the three foUowmg lines were added, in the edition of 1674 

® Warburton explains that n a soldier gets only sixpence a day and one 
day’s pjw is reserved weekly for stoppages he must make eight days to the 
week hemie he will receive a clear week s pay Percennius, the mutinous 
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Tour pettifoggers damn their souls 
To share with knaves in cheatmg fools 
And merchants venturing through the mam ^ 

Slight pirates, rocks and horns for gam 
This is the way I advise you to 
Trust me and see what I will do ©20 

Quoth she I should be loth to run 
Myself all th hazard and vou none , 

Which must be done unless some deed 
Of yours aforesaid do precede 

Oive but yourself one gentle swmg ^ 525 

Tor trial ^nd 1 11 cut the strmg 
Or give that rev rend head a maul, 

Or two or three, against a wall 
To show you are a man of mettle 
And 1 11 engage myself to settle 630 

Quoth he My head s not made of brass, 

As Triar Bacon s noddle was ^ 

Nor like the Indian s skull so tough 
That authors say, twas musket prod ^ 

As it had need to be to enter, 635 

As yet, on any new adventure 
You see what bangs it has endur’d 
That would, before new feats, be cur d 

soldier in Tacitus (Annals I c 17) seems to have been sensible of some 
such hardship 

1 See Spectator bTo 450 

2 Grrey surmises fiom Hudibras s refusal to comply with this request 
that he 4 would by no means have approved an antique game invented by a 
Thracian tribe of which we are told by Martinus Scnblerus (book i ch 6) 
that one of the playeis was hung up and had a knife given hm to cut 
himself down with of course foifeiting his life if he failed 

3 It was one of the legends respecting that great natural philosopher 
Koger Bacon that he had formed a head of brass, which uttered these 
words Time ts Sir Thomas Browne m his Vulgar Error hook vn ch. 
17 § 7 explains it as a jand of myth regarding the philosopher s great 
work — the making of gold In Sir Francis Palgrave s Merchant and 
Friar it is no more than the extremity of a tube for conveying messages 
from one room to another 

^ Blockheads and loggerheads says Bulwer (Artificial Changeling p 42), 
are in request m Brazil and helmets are of little use every one having a na 
tural morion of his head for the Brazilians heads some of them, are as 
hard as the wood that grows in their country, so that they cannot he 
broken See also Purchas s Pilgr fol vol m p 993 
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But if ttat s all you stand upon, 

Here strike me luck it skall be done ^ 64iG 

Quotb sbe The matter s not so far gone 
As you suppose two words t a bargam , 

That may be done and time enough 

When you have given downnght proof 

And yet ’tis no fantastic pique 64 

I have to love nor coy dislike 

*Ti8 no implicit nice aversion ^ 

T your conversation mien or person 

But a just fear lest you should prove 

False and perfidious in love 660 

For if I thought you could be true, 

I could love twice as much as you 
Quoth he, My faith as adamantine 
As chams of destiny 1 11 maintain 
True as Apollo ever spoke 656 

Or oracle mom heart of oak ® 

And if you 11 give my flame but vent, 

Now in close hugger mugger pent 

And shine upon me but benignly 

With that one and that other pigsney ^ 660 

The sun and day shall sooner part 

Than love or you shake off my heart 

The sun that shall no more dispense 

His own but your bright influence 

I n carve your name on barks of trees,® 665 

With true love knots, and flourishes 

^ In ancient times when butchers and country people made a bargain 
one of the parties held ont in his hand a piece or money which the other 
struck, and the bargain was closed Compare this impolite way of count 
mg with the following expression , — 

Come, sirz&e me luck with earnest and diaw the writings 

Beaumont and Fletcher —-Scornful Lady Act U 
® Imphcit signifies seciet not explicit here was not a &nciful aversion 
which could not be explained Nice means over lefined or squeamish 
® Jupiter’s oracle near Dodona in Epirus Apollo s oracle was the cele 
brated one at Delphi ^ 

* Pigsn^y IS a term of endearment used here however of the eyes 
alone In Pembroke s Arcadia Dametas says to hxs wife “ Miso, mine 
ownpigsme Somner gives (Danish) ‘ a little maid, as the ety 
mology of this word which is a purely burlesque expression 
® See Don tluixote voL i ch 4, and vol iv eh 73 As you like it* 
Act 3 
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That shall infuse eternal spring 
And everlasting flourishing 
Drink every lettei on t in stum ^ 

And make it brisk champagne become 670 

Where er you tiead your foot shall set 

The primrose and the violet 

All spices perfumes and sweet powders 

Shall borrow flt'om youi breath their odours , 

ISPature her charter shall renew 57 

And take all lives of things from you 
The world depend upon youi eye 
And when you frown upon it die 
Only our loves shall still survi\ e 
New worlds and natures to outline 680 

And hke to heralds moons remain 
All crescents without change or ’v^ane 
Hold hold quoth she no more of this 
Sir Knight you take your aim amiss 
Dor you will find it a hard chapter 685 

To catch me vTith poetic rapture 
In which your mastery of art 
Doth show itself and not your heart 
Nor will you raise in mine combustion, 

By dint of high heroic fustian I 690 

She that with poetry is won 

Is but a desk to write upon 

And what men say of her they mean 

No more than on the thing they lean 

' Stum (from the Latin mustwvC) is any new thick unfermented liquor 
Hudihras means that had wine would turn into good foul muddy wine into 
clear sparkling champagne by dnnkmg the widow s health in it It was 
a custom among the gallants of Butler s time to dnnk a bumper to theic 
mistress^ health to every letter of her name The custom prevailed among 
the Romans thus the well known epigram of Martial 

Laevia sex cyathis septem Justina bibatur 
Quinque Lycas Lyde quatuor Ida tnbus 
Omnis ab infuso numeretur arnica falemo — I 72 

For evefy letter drink a glass 
That spells the name you fancy 
Take four, if Suky be your lass, 

And five, if it be Nancy 
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Some Witt Arabian spices strive 59o 

T’ embalm her cruelly alive 
Or season her as French cooks use 
Their liaut gouts homilies or ragouts ^ 

Use her so baibarously ill 

To grind hei lips upon a mill ^ 600 

Until the facet doublet doth ^ 

Fit their rhymes rather than her mouth ^ 

Her mouth compar d t an oyster s with 
A row of pearl in t stead ot teeth , 

Others make posies of hei cheeks 60o 

Where led and \^hitest colouis mix , 

In which the lily and the rose 
For Indian lake and ceruse goes ® 

The sun and moon by her bright eyes, 

Eclips d and darken d in the skies 610 

Are but black patches that she wears, 

Cut into suns and moons, and stais,® 

By which astrologers as well 

As those in heai n above can tell 

What strange events they do foreshow, 616 

Unto her under world below ^ 

1 Till the edition of 1704 this line stood 

Their haut-gusts bnollies or ragusts 
These things weie made dishes and were all highly flavoured and 
hot with spices 

* As they do by comparing her bps io rubies, which are pohshed by a 
mill 

3 Fmet a little face or small surface Diamonds and precious stones 
are ground d la facette or with many faces or small surfaces that they may 
have the greater lustre A doublet is a false stone made of two crystals 
joined together with green or red cement between them m order to resem 
ole stones of that colour Facet doublet, therefore is a false stone cut m 
faces 

^ See Don Quixote ch 73 and ch 38 also the description of 
Whore by John Taylor the water poet, for other satires on this fanliptic 
habit of lovers 

® These are the names of two pigments, the former crimson the latter 
a preparation of white lead and vmegar 

® The ladies formally were very fond of wearing a great dumber of black 
patches on their faces, often cut in fantastical shapes See Bulwarks Arti 
noial Changeling p 252 &c Spectator l^o 50 and Beaumont and 
Fletchers Elder Brother Actni sc 11 

^ A double entendre This and the three preceding lines do not appear 
m the editions of 1664 but were added in 1674 
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Her voice, the music of the spheres, 

So loud it deafens mortal ears 
As wise philosophers have thought, 

And that s the cause we hear it not ^ a^o 

J his has been done hy some who those 
h ador d in rhvme would kick m prose , 

And in those rihhons would ha\ e hung 
Of which melodiously they sung ^ 

That have the hard fate to write best 62o 

Of those stiU that deserve it least ® 

It matters not how false or fore d 

So the best things be said o th -worst , ^ 

It goes for nothing when tis said 

Only the arrow s drawn to th head, 630 

Whether it be a swan or goose 

They level at so shepherds use 

To set the same mark on the hip 

Both of their sound and rotten sheep 

Bor wits that carry low or wide 63o 

Must be aim d higher or beside 

The mark which else they ne er come nigh, 

But when they take their aim awry 
But I do wonder you should chuse 
This way t attack me with your muse 640 

1 Pythagoras asserted that this world is made according to musical pro 
portion and that the seven planets betwixt heaven and earth which go 
vem the nativities of mortals nave an harmonious motion and render van 
ons sounds according to their several heights so consonant that they 
make most sweet melody hut to ns mandible because of the greatness of 
the noise which the narrow passage of our ears is not capable to receive 
He IS presumed to have inteipieted the passage in Job literally When 
the mommg stars sang together chap v\ix 7 Stanley s Life of Pj 
thagoras p 393 Milton -wrote on the Haimony of the Spheres when 
at Camhndge and has some fine lines on the subject m his Arcades, 
and in his Paradise Lost v 625 &c See Shakspeare s Merchant of Yeniee 
Act V sc 1 for the most exquisite passage m the language on this subject 
2 Thus Waller on a girdle 

‘ Give me but wbat this riband bound 
3 Warbuxton was of opinion that Butler alluded to one of Mr Waller s 
poems on Saccharissa where he complains of her unkmdness Others snp 
pose with more probability that he alludes to the poet s well known reply 
to the king when he r epro ached him with having written best m praise 
of Oliver Cromwell We poets, says he, * succeed better m fiction than 
m truth 
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A& one cut out to pass your tricks on, 

Witt fulliain*=t of poetic fiction ^ 

1 ratter top d I stould no more 
/Hear from you o tt gallanting score , 

For taid dry bastings us d to prove 64o 

Tte readiest remedies of lo\ e, 

Next a dry diet but if ttose fail, 

Yet this uneasy loop tol d jail, 

In wtict y are tampei d by the fetlock, 

Cannot but put y in mind of wedlock 6 d 0 

Wedlock, that s worse than any hole here 
If that may serve you for a cooler, 

T allay your mettle all agog 
Upon a wife tte heavier clog 

Nor ratter thank your gentler fate, 606 

That, for a bruis d or broken pate 

Has freed you from ttose knobs that grow 

Much harder on the marry d brow 

But if no dread can cool your courage, 

From vent ring on that dragon marriage , 660 

Yet giie me quarter and advance 
To nobler aims your puissance , 

Level at beauty and at wit 
Tte finest mark is easiest tit 

Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 665 

In that already with your command , 

For where does beauty and high wit 
But in your constellation meet ^ 

Quoth she, What does a match imply, 

But likeness and equality ^ 670 

I know you cannot thmk me fit 
To be th yokefellow of your wit , 

Nor take one of so mean deserts, 

To be the partner of your parts , 

* That IS With cheats or impositions Fulham was a cant word for 
false d ce many of them as it is supposed hemg made at that place The 
high dice were loaded so as to come up 4 5 6 and the low ones 1, 2 5^ 
Pur gourd and fuUam holi says Pistol, 

And high and low beguile the noh and poor 
. , , Merry Wives of Windsor Act 1 sc S 

And Cleveland, says JSfow a Scotchman s tongue runs high fulhanis 
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A grace which, if I could beheve 67o 

1 ve not the conscience to receiTe * 

That conscience quoth Hudibras, 

Is misinform d , 1 11 state the case 
A man may he a legal donor 

Of anything whereof he s owner eso 

And may confer it where he lists, 

I’ th judgment of all casuists 
Then wit and parts and valour may 
Be all nated and made away 

By those that are proprietois 68 

As I may give or sell my horse 
Quoth she I giant the case is true 
And proper twixt your horse and you 
And whether I may taLe as well 
As you may give away or sell P m 

Buyers you know are bid beware ® 

And worse than thieves receneis are 
How shall I answer Hue and Cry ^ 

Bor a roan geldmg twehe hands high ^ 

AU spurr d and swutch d a lock on s hoof® 69 > 

A sorrel mane ^ Can I bring proof 
"Where when by whom and what y were sold fo- 
And in the open market toll d for P ® 

Or should I take you for a stray 

You must be kept a year and day 7 5roo 


' Conscience is here used as a word of two syllables and in the next 
line as thiee 

‘^ee Caveat emptor f Diet of Classical Quotations 
3 Hue and Cry was the legal notice to a neighbouihood for pursuit of a 
felon See Blackstone 

^ This IS a galling reflection upon the knight s abihties his complexion 
and his height which the widow intimates was not more than four feet 
® There is humour in the representation which the widow makes of the 
knight under the similitude of a roan gelding supposed to be stolen or to 
have strayed Fanners often put locks on the fore feet of their horses to 
prevent their being stolen and the knight had his feet fast in the stocks at 
the time 

8 This alludes to the cu tom enjoined by two Acts 2 & 3 Phil and 
Mary and 31 Eliz of tolling horses at fairs to prevent the sale of any that 
might have been stolen and help the owners to the recovery of them 
^ Estrays or cattle which came astray were cned on two market days 
and in two adjoining market towns and if not claimed within a year and a 
dfiy they became the property of the lord of the liberty (or manor) 

M 
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Ere I can own you, kere i th pound 
Wkere, if ye re sought you may be found , 

And in the mean time I must pay 
Eor all your pro\ender and hay 

Quoth he, It stands me much upon 705 

T enervate this objection 
And prove myself by topic clear, 

Ko gelding as, you would infer 
Loss of virility s averr d 

To be the cause of loss of beard ^ 7lo 

That does, like embryo in the womb, 

Abortive on the chin become 
This first a woman did invent, 

In envy of man s ornament 

Semiramis of Babylon, 715 

Who first of all cut men o’ th stone ^ 

To mar their beards, and laid foundation 

Of sow geidering operation 

Look on this beard and tell me whether 

Eunuchs wear such or geldings either ? 720 

Nest it appears I am no horse 

That I can argue and discourse, 

Have but two legs and ne er a tail 
Quoth she That nothing will ai ail 
Eor some philosophers of late here 725 

Write men have four legs by nature ® 

And that tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously upon but two , 

As twas in G-ermany made good, 

JB a boy that lost himself in a wood , 730 

^ See the note on line 114 of this Canto 

* Semiramis queen of Assyria is reputed to he the first that invented 
eunuchs Semzra?ms teneros mares castramt omnium pnma (Atn Mar 
cellmus 1 24) which is thought to he somewhat stiange in a lady of 
her constitution who is said to have leceived horses into her embrace 
But the poet means to laugh at Dr Bulwer who in his Artificial Changelmg, 
scene 21 has many strange stones and in page 208, says, “ Hature gave 
to mankmd a beard that it might remain an index m the face of the mas 
culine generative faculty 

® Sir Eenelm Dighy in his book of Bodies has the well known story of 
the wild Geiman boy who went on all fours, was overgrown with hair and 
lived among the wild beasts the credibility and truth of which he endea 
vours to estabhsh by several natural reasons See also Tatler No 103 
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And growing down t a man was wont 
Witli wolves upon all four to hunt 
As for your reasons drawn from tails ^ 

We cannot say they re true or false 
GMl you explain yourself and show 
B experiment tis so oi no 

Quoth he If you 11 join issue on t ® 

I’ll gi\ e you satisfact ry account 
So you promise if you lose, 

To settle ah, and he my spouse 74 ) 

That never shah be done quoth she 
To one that wants a tail by me 
Bor tails by nature sure were meant 
As weh as beards for ornament ® 

And tho the vulgar count them homely 7^s 

In man or beast they are so comely 
So gentee alamode and handsome ^ 

I U never marry man that wants one 
And tih you can demonstrate plain, 

Ton ha\e one equal to your mane, 7 o 0 

I h be torn piece meal by a horse, 

Ere 1 11 take you for better or worse 
The Prince of Cambay s dahy food 
Is asp, and bashisk, and toad ® 

1 See Fontaine Conte de la jument du compere Pierre Xord Konboddo 
had a theory about tails he maintained mat naturally they were as 
proper appendages to man as to beasts but that the practice of sitting had 
m process of time completely abraded them 

^ That IS rest the cause upon this point 

3 Mr Butler here alludes to Dr Bulwer’s Artificial Changeling p 410 
where besides the story of the Kentish men near Bochester who had 
tails clapped to their breeches by Thomas a Beckett he gives an account 
from an nonest young man of Captain Moms s company in Ireton s regi 
ment that at Cashell in the county of Tipperary m Camck Patrick 
church seated on a rock stormed by Lord Inchequin where near 700 were 
put to the sword there were found among the slam of the Irish when they 
were stripped divers that had tails near a quarter of a yard long forty 
soldiers that were e;^e witnesses testified the same upon their oaths 
For an account of the Kentish Long tails see Lambarde s Perambulation 
of Kent p 315 and Bohn s Handbook of Proverbs p 207 

^ Gentee is the affected pronunciation of the French g&ntil 

® See Purchas s Pilgnme vol ii p 1495 for the story of Macamut 
Sultan of Cambay who is said to have lived upon poison and so complete 

M 2 
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Whicli makes him have so strong a breath, 766 

Each mght he stinks a queen to death , 

Yet I shall rather lie in s arms 
Than your s, on any other terms 
Quoth he What nature can afford 
I shall produce upon my word , 760 

And if she ever gave that boon 
To man I U prove that I have one , 

I mean by postulate illation * 

When you shall offer just occasion , 

But smce yeve yet denied to give 766 

My heart, your pris ner a reprieve, 

But make it sink down to my heel, 

Jjet that at least your pity feel 
And for the sufferings of your martyr, 

Q-ive its poor entertainer quarter 770 

And by discharge or mainprise, grant 
Dehv ry from this base restraint ^ 

Quoth she I grieve to see your leg 
Stuck in a hole here like a peg, 

And if I knew which av to do t 77o 

Your honour safe I d let you out 
That dames by jail deln ery 
Of errant knights have been set free ® 

When by enchantment they have been 
And sometimes for it too laid m, 780 

Is that which knights are bound to do 
By order, oaths and honour too , 

ly to have saturated kis breath that coutact with him caused the death of 
4000 conoubmes Philosoph Transactions Ixyi 314 Montaigne b i 
Essay on Customs A gross double entendre runs thiough the whole of the 
widow s speeches and hhewise through those of the knight See T War 
ton on English Poetry in p 10 
1 That is by inference consequence, or presumptive evidence 
® Grey supposes that the usher, who attended the widow might be 
the coutotabie of the place and that on that account Hudibras begged her 
to release him but it is more probable that she was of sufficient consider 
ation to obtain his liberation either absolutely or on bail oi that she 
could order her said u her to open the stocks and set him free 
3 These and the foUowmg lines are a banter upon romance writers Our 
author keeps Don Quixote (Gayton s translation) constantly in his eye when 
he lb aimmg at this object In Europe the Spaniards and the French en 
gaged first in this kind of writing fiom them it was communicated to the 
jCnglxsh 
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Por what are they renown d and famous else 

But aiding of distressed damosels 

But for a lady no ways errant ^ s=i 

To free a knight we ha^ e no warrant 

In any authentical romance 

Or classic author yet of Prance 

And I d he loth to have you break 

An ancient custom for a freak 79u 

Or innovation introduce 

In place of thmgs of antique use, 

To free your heels by any course 

That might b unwholesome to your spurs * 

Which if I should consent unto 79o 

It IS not in my pow r to do 

Por tis a service must be done ye 

With solemn previous ceremony 

Which always has been us d t imtie 

The charms of those who here do lie 800 

Por as the ancients heretofore 

To Honom s temple had no door 

But that which thorough Virtue s lay ^ 

So from this dungeon there s no way 

To honour s freedom but by passing 805 

That other virtuous school of lashing 

Where kmghts are kept in narrow hsts 

With wooden lockets bout their wrists * 

In which they for awhile are tenants 

And for their ladies suffer penance 810 

Whippmg that s virtue s governess ® 

Tut ress of arts and sciences 

That mends the gross mistakes of nature 

And puts new life into dull matter 

^ There were damsels errant as well as kmghts errant, in the romances 
and the widow disclaims all connection with mat order 

2 That IS to his honour The spurs were badges of knighthood and if 
a knight was degraded his spurs were hacked to pieces hj a menial 

3 The temple of Virtue and Honour was built ^ Manus the architect 
was Mutius it had no posticum See Vitruvius riranesi &c 

* This refers to the whippmg of petty criminals — humorously styled 
Ehights — m houses of correction 

5 A sly glance at the passion for flagellation displayed by the masters of 
schools 
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Th*it lays fotiiidation for renown, 81 j> 

And all tlie honours of the gown 
This suffer d, they are set at large 
And freed with hon rable discharge , 

Then in their robes the pemtentials 

Are straight presented with credentials ^ 82 C 

And in their way attended on 

By magistrates of every town 

And afl respect and charges paid, 

They re to their ancient seats convey d 

Now if you 11 venture foi my sake 82o 

To try the toughness of your back, 

And suffer as the rest have done, 

The laying of a whipping on ^ 

And may you prosper in your suit 

As you with equal vigour do t, 830 

I here engage myself to loose ye 

And free your heels from caperdewsie ^ 

But since our sex s modesty 
Will not aUow I should be by, 

Brmg me on oath a fair account, 835 

And honour too, when you have done t 
And 1 11 admit you to the place 
You claun as due m my good grace 
If matrimony and hanging go ^ 

By dest ny why not whippmg too P 840 

What med cine else can cure the fits 
Of lovers, when they lose their wits ? 

^ove is a boy by poets styl d, 

Then spare the rod, and spoil the child 

1 This alludes to the Acts of Parhament 33 Eliz cap 4 and 1 James 
f c 31, whereby yagrante were ordered to be whipped and with a certid 
c'lte of the fact conyeyed by constables to the place of their settlement 
A reference to the Amatonal Flagellants of Spam no other way to 
move the hearts of their ladies bemg left them, they borrowed the ascetic s 
scourge and used it 
3 From 167‘4 to 1700 these Imes stood 

I here engage to he your hail 
And free you from tn unknightly jail 

The etymology of caperdewsie eyidently a term for the stocks, is unknown 
^ Hanging and wivmg go by destiny Handbook of Proverbs, p 367 
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A Persian emp ror whipp d Ins grannum, 84o 

The sea his mother Yenus came on,^ 

And hence some rev rend men approve 
Of rosemary in making love ® 

As skilful coopers hoop their tubs 

With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs ® 850 

Why may not whippmg have as good 

A grace perform d in time and mood ^ 

With comely movement and by art 

Eaise passion in a lady s heart ^ 

It IS an easier way to make Soo 

Love by than that which many take 

Who would not rather suffer whippmg 

Than swallow toasts of bits of nbbon 

Make wicked verses treats and faces 

And spell names over with beer glasses 5^'’ seo 

Be under vows to hang and die 

Love s sacrifice and aU a lie r* 

With Chma oranges and tarts 

And whmmg plays lay baits for hearts P 

Bribe chambermaids with love and money 865 

To break no roguish ]ests upon ye 

Por lihes limn d on cheeks and roses 

With pamted perfumes hazard noses 

^ Xerxes wlupped the sea which was the mother of Venus and Venus 
was the mother of Cupid the sea therefore was the grannum or 
grandmother of Cupid and the object of imperial flagellation when the 
wmds and the waves were not propitious See Juven Sat x 180 

2 As Venus came from the sea the poet supposes some connection with 
the word rosemary, or ros mans dew of the sea Kosemaxy was worn at 
weddmgs and earned at funerals See chapter on the subject m vol ii 
p 119 — 123 Brand s Pops. Antiqmties (Bolm s edition) 

* Coopers hke blacksmiths give to their work alternately a heavy 
stroke and a hght one which our poet humorously con^ares to the 
Lydian and Phrygian measures The former were soft and effeminate, the 
latter rough and martial 

^ One of the foUies practised by Inamoratos Grey quotes a tract pnnted 
ji 1659 which informs us that French galldnts in their frolics spare not 
the ornaments of their madams who cannot wear a piece of ferret ribbon 
but they will cut it in pieces and swallow it in vraie, to celebrate their bet 
ter fortune 

® Spell them m the number of glasses of beer as befote at ver 670 

• The plam meaning of the distich is, venture disease for painted and 

perfumed whores ^ 
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Or, vent*rmg to be brisk and wanton, 
Do penance in a paper lantborn t ^ 

■All tbis you may compound for now, 
By suff ring wbat I oner you 
"Wbicb IS no more than bas been done 
By kmgbts for ladies long agone 
Did not tbe great La Mancha do so 
For the Infanta Del Toboso 
Did not th illustrious Bassa make 
Himself a slave for Miss s sake 
And with bull s pizzle for her love, 
Was taw d as gentle as a glove ^ ^ 
Was not young Florio sent, to cool 
H!is flame for Biancafiore to school,® 
Where pedant made his pathic bum ® 
For her sake suffer mart} rdom ^ 

Did not a certain lady whip, 

Of late, her husband s own lordship 


[PAET XI 


870 


8/0 


880 


88o 


^ AUudmg to an ecclesiastical discipline for such faults as adultery and 
fornication 

* Meaning the penance which Don Quixote underwent on the mountain 
for the sake of Dulcmea Pait i hook iii ch 2 

® Ihrahim, the illustrious Bassa in the romance of Monsieur Scudery 
His mistress Isabella, princess of Monaco being conveyed away to the 
Sultan s seraglio he got mto the palace disguised as a slave, and after a 
multitude of adventures became grand vizier 

* To tawe is a term used by leather dressers signiiying to soften the 
leather and make it pliable by rubbing it See "Wiight s Glossary 

® AUudmg to an Italian romance entitled Florio and Biancafiore 
The widow here cites some illustrious examples of the three nations 
Spanish French, and Italian to induce the knight to give himself a 
scourgmg accoromg to the established laws of chivalry The adventures 
ot Flono and Biancafiore which make the principal subject of Bocoacio s 
Filoeopo were famous long b^ore Boccacio as he himself informs us 
Flono and Blancaster are mentioned as illustnous lovers, by a Lan 
guedocian poet m his Brevian d Amor dated in the year 1288 it is 
probable however that the story was enlarged by Boccacio See Tyrwhitt 
on Chaucer iv 169 \ 

® Alluding to the schoolmasters passion for wtopmg 

^ The person here meant is Lady Munson Her husband, Lord Mun 
son of Bury St Edmund s one of the king s judges being suspected by 
his lady of changmg his pohtical principles, was by her with the as 
sistance of her maids tied naked to the bed post and whipped tiU he 
promised to behave better For which useful piece of political zeal she 
received thanks m open court Sir William WaUer s lady Mrs May, and 
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And, tho a grandee of the house 
Claw d him with fundamental blows * 

Tied him stark naked to a bed post 

And firk d his hide as if sh had rid post 890 

And after in the sessions court, 

Where whippmg s judg d had honour for t ? 

This swear you will perform and then 
1 11 set you from th enchanted den ^ 

And the magician s circle clear 89o 

Quoth he, I do profess and swear 
And wiU perform what you enjom 
Or may I never see you mme 
Amen quoth she then turn d about 
And bid her squire let him out ^ 900 

But ere an artist could be found 
T undo the charms another bound 
The sun grew lo\\ and left the skies 
Put down some write by ladies eyes ^ 

The moon pull d off her veil of light, 90o 

That hides her face by day jfrom sight 
Mysterious veil of brightness made 
That s both her lustre and her shade ^ 

And m the lanthorn of the mght 

With shmmg horns hung out her bght ® 9io 

Por darkness is the proper sphere ^ 

Where all false glories use t appear 

Sir Henry Mildmay s lady were supposed to have exercised the same 
authority See History of Flagellants p 340 8vo and Loyal bongs 
vol 11 p 68 and 58 

1 * Legislative blows m the two first editions 

2 In editions subsequent to 1734 we read 

1 11 fiee you from the enchanted den 

* So m the corrections at the end of vol ii of the second edition in 1664 

* One of the romance writers extravagant conceits 

* The rays of the sun obscure the moon by day and enlighten it by 
night This passage is extremely beautifal and poetical showing among 
many others Butler s powers in serious poetry, if he had chosen that path 

® Altered subsequently to — 

And m the night as freely shone 

As if hei rays nad been her own 

This and the following line were fiist inserted m the edition of 1674 
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The twinkling stars began to muster 

And glitter witb their borrow d lustre 

While sleep the weary^d world leliev^d 915 

By counterfeiting death reviv d 

Our Tot ry thought it best t adjourn 

His whipping penance till the morn, * 

And not to carry on a work 

Of such importance in the dark 920 

With erring haste but rather stay, 

And do 1 1 th open face of day 
And m the mean time go in quest 
Of next retreat to take his rest ^ 

^ The critic wiU remark how exact oar poet is m ohserving times and 
seasons he deSenbes morning and evening and one day only is passed 
since the opening of the poem 





ARGUMENT 

The Knight and Squire in hot dispute 
Within an ace of falling out 
Are parked with a sudden fright 
Of strange alarm and stranger sight , 
With which a<iventuring to stickle, 
They re sent away m nasty pickle 
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IS strange how some men s tempers suit 
Like ha^d and brandy, with dispute ^ 

That for their own opinions stand fast 
Only to have them claw d and canvast 
That keep their consciences m cases ^ 

As hddlers do their crowds and bases, ^ 

Ne er to be us d but when they’re bent 
To play a fit for argument ^ 

Make true and false unjust and just, 

Of no use but to be discust , 

Dispute and set a paradox 
Like a straight boot upon the stocks ® 

And stretch it more unmercifully 
Than Helmont Montaigne, White, or Tully ® 

* That xs some men love dispntmg as a bawd loves brandy 
A pun or jeu de mots on cases of conscience 
® That IS their fiddles and violoncellos 
^ The old phrase was to play a fit of mirth the word fit often occurs 
m ancient ballads and metrical romances it is generally applied to music 
and siraifies a division or part for the convenience of the performers 
s That is, hie a tight boot on a boot tree 

® Tan Helmont (the elder) was an eminent physician ana naturalist a 
warm opposer of the pnnciples of Aristotle and Galen and an enthusiastic 
student of chemistry bom at Brussels, in 1588, and died 1664 His son 
bora in 1618 died 1699, was hkewise versed m physic and chemistry and 
celebrated for his paradoxes Michael de Montaigne was born at Pengord 
of a good family 1533 died 1592 He was carefafly but fancifully educated 
by his father awakened every mormng by strams of soft music taught Latin 
by conversation and Greek as an amusement His Essays however de 
hgh tful contain abundance of paradoxes and whimsical reflections Thomas 
white (or Albius) was a zealous champion of the Church of Rome and the 
Aristotelian philosophy and wrote agamst Joseph Glanville v,]xo punted 
in London 1665 a book entitled Scepsis Seientifica, or Confessed Ignor 
ance the Way to Science He also wrote m defence of the peculiar notions 
of SirKenelmDigby and is said to have been fond of dangerous smgularities 
He died m 1676 For Tulh/, whose character does not answer to the text, 
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So th ancient Stoics in the Porch 16 

"With fierce dispute maintain d their church, 

Beat out their brains in fight and study, 

To proi e that virtue is a body , ^ 

That bonum is an animal 

Made good with stout polemic brawl 20 

In which some hundreds on the place 
Were slain outright, ^ and many a face 
Eetrench d of nose and eyes and beard. 

To mamtain what their sect averr d 
All which the Knight and Squire in wrath “o 

Had like t have sinffer d for their faith 
Each striving to make good his own 
As by the sequel shall be shown 
The sun had long since in the lap ^ 

Of Thetis, taken out his nap, oO 

And like a lobster boil d, the mom 
Prom black to red began to turn ^ 

some late editions read but the former has been retained with the 

author's corrected edition If Butler meant Cicero he must allude to his 
Stoicorum Paradoia in which for the exercise of his wit, Cicero defends 
some of the most extravagant doctrines of the Porch 

1 The Stoics who embraced all their doctrmes as so many fixed and im 
mutable truths from which it was infamous to depart allowed of no in cor 
iporeal substance no medium between body and nothing With them 
accidents and qualities virtues and vices and the passions of the mind 
were corporeal 

® We meet with the same account m Butlers Eemains 'vol 11 212 
‘This had been an excellent course for the old ronnd headed Stoics to find 
out whether houum was corp 2 ts or virtue an animal about which thcv 
had so many fieice encounters in their Sfoa, tnat about 1400 lost their live 
on the place an3 far many more their beards and teeth and noses 
Grecian history does not record these brawls but Dioo-enes Laertius in 
his life of Zeno book vii sect 5 si^s that this philosopher read his 
lectures in the Stoa or Portici, and hoj es the place will he no more violated 
by civil seditions for adds he when the Thirty Tyrants governed the re 
public 1400 citizens were killed there refemng to the judicial murders 
committed there m 404 3 b 0 on the overthrow of the Athenian const! 
tution 

8 As far as Phoebus first does rise 
Until in Thetis lap he lies Sir Arihui Gorges 
See also Virgil s Georgies 1 446 7 

* Mr M Bacon says this simile is taken from Baoelais who call he 
lobster cardmabzed from the red habit which cardinals wear 
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When Hudibras whom thoughts and aching 
Twixt sleeping kept all night and waking, 

Began to rouse his drowsy eyes, 35 

And from his couch prepar d to rise , 

Hesolvmg to despatch the deed 

He vow d to do with trusty speed 

But first, -with knocking loud and bawling, 

He rous d the Squire, in truckle loEing ^ 40 

And after many circumstances 
Which vulgar authors m romances 
Ho use to ^pend their time and wits on, 

To make itnpertinent description 

They got with much ado to horse 46 

And to the castle bent their course, 

In which he to the dame before 
To suffer whipping dut} swore ® 

Where now arriv d and half unharnest, 

To carry on the work in earnest 60 

He stopp d and pans d upon the sudden, 

And with a serious forehead plodding ^ 

Sprung a new scruple in his head, 

I^ich first he scratch d and after said 

Whether it be dnect mj&ingmg 65 

An oath if I should wave this swingemg. 

And what I ve sworn to bear forbear. 

And so b equivocation swear ,■* 

* See Don Qui-^ote Part ii ch 20 A truckle bed is a little bed on 
wheels -vvlueh runs under a laiger bed 

* In the first edition it is duly but is corrected to duty in the Errata to 
the second edition of 1604 

3 The Knight s new scruple is an excellent illustration of the quibbles 
by which unscrupulous consciences find excuses for violating oaths and 
promises 

^ The equivocation and mental resen atioiis of the J esuits were loudly 
complainedL of and by none moie than by the Sectaries When these la-t 
came into power, the Bojahsts had too often an opportunity of bringing 
the same charge against tnem W alker observes of tno Independents that 
the} were tenable by no oaths, principles piomises declarations, nor by 
any obligations or laws divme or human And Sanderson, in his Obhga 
tion of fromissory Oaths says ‘They rest secure absolving themselves 
ft om all gmlt and fear pf peijury and think they have excellently provided 
for themselves and conscience if during the act of swearmg, they can 
make any shift to defend themselves eithei as the Jesuits do with some 
eqnnocation oi mental reservation oi by forcing upon the words some 
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Or wlietlier ’t be a lesser sm 

To be forsworn than act tbe thing, bO 

Are deep and subtle points which must, 

T inform my conscience be discust , 

In which to err a tittle may 
To errors infinite make way 

And therefore I desire to know 6o 

Thy judgment ere we furthe-^* go 
Quoth Ealpho Smce you do mjoin t 
I shall enlarge upon the point 
And for my own part do not doubt 
Th affirmative may be made out 70 

But first to state the case aright 
For best advantage of our hght 
And thus tis whether t be a sm 
To claw and curry our own skm 
Greater or less than to forbeir 7o 

And that you are forsworn forswear 
But first 0 th first The inward man 
And outward like a clan and clan 
Have alwa} s been at daggers drawmg 
And one another clapper clawing ^ 80 

Not that they really cuff or fence 
But in a spiritual mystic sense 
Which to mistake and make them squabble 
In literal fray s abommable 

Tis heathenish in frequent use 8 j 

With Pagans and apostate Jews 
To offer sacrifice of bridewells ^ 

Like modern Indians to their idols ® 

subtle interpretation oi aftei they are swoin they can find some loopi ole 
or artificial evasion wheieby such art may be used with the oath that the 
words remaining the meaning may be eluded with ophism and the sense 
utterty lost 

^ AUuding to the clans of Scotland which have sometimes kept up a feud 
for many generations and committed violent outrages on each other The 
doctrine which the Independents and other sectaries held concerning the 
natural hostility between the inward and outward man is frequentlj al 
ludefi to 

® 1 e 'Whipping, as administered m Bridewell and similar houses of 
correction 

® The similarity of practice in this particular between the scourging 
sects of heathen Indians and the fiagellants of the Bomish Church i& foi cibly 
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And mongrel Obristian of onr times 

That expiate less with greater crimes, 9o 

And call the foul abomination, 

Contrition and Mortification 

Is t not enough we re hruis d and kicked 

With sinful members of the wicked 

Our vessels that are sanctify d, 9o 

Profan d and curry d back and side 

But we must claw ourselves with shameful 

And heathen stnpes, by their example 

Which were there nothmg to forbid it, 

Is impious because they did it lOO 

This therefore may be justly reckon d 
A hemous sm I^'ow to the second 
That Saints may claim a dispensation 
To swear and forswear on occasion, 

I doubt not but it wiH appear lOo 

With pregnant light the point is clear 
Oaths are but words and words but wind ^ 

Too feeble implements to bind 

And hold with deeds propoition so 

As shadows to a substance do 110 

Then when they strive for place tis fit 

The weaker ve&sel should submit 

Although your church be opposite 

To ours as Black Friars are to White 

In rule and order yet I grant ll 

You are a reformado saint ^ 

And what the saints do claim as due, 

You may pretend a title to 

pointed out and at the same tune a favourite aigument of the Puntaub 
that whatever was Romish was %pso facto sinful is equally well ndi 
culed 

* Such have lovers vows always been represented The vows of self 
chastisement from which Idle Knight seeks self absolution, was a lover s 
vow But the general strain of satire is against elastic consciences and 
easy absolution whether cathohc or sectarian See TihuUus, Eleg iv 17 
18 

* That is as being a Presbyte lan a g^uondam samt not then m the en 
joyment of the pay arid privileges of sainthood, as the Independents were 
Reforniddoes were officers degraded from their command, but who retained 
their rank (Wijght s Did siib voc ) See Part m c u line 91 
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But saints ■whom oaths or vows oblige 

Know little of their privilege I2u 

Furthei I mean than canning on 

Some self ad\ antage of their own 

For if the dei il to serve hia turn 

Can tell truth why the saints should scorn 

"When it ser\es theirs to sweai and lie i‘>o 

I think theie s little rea«^on why 

Else h has a gi eater power than the’\ 

Which twere impietj to say 

We le not commanded to forbear 

Indefinitely at all to sweai 130 

But to s-vv ear idly and in vain 

Without self interest oi gam 

For breaking of an oath and lying 

Is but a 1 ind of self denying 

A saint like viitue and fiom hence i3o 

Some ha\e bioke oaths by Providence ^ 

Some to the glory of the Lord 

Per]ur d themselves and broke their woid 

And this the constant rule and practice 

Of ill oui late apostles acts is 140 

Was not the Cause at first begun 

With perjury and earned on ^ 

Was there an oath the godly took 
But in due time and place they broke ^ 

1 That IS by the direction of the spirit which was commonh assumed as 
an excuse for \ lolating oaths When it was first moved m the House to pio 
ceed capitally against the Ling Cromwell stood up and told them That if 
any man moved thi with design he should think him the greatest traitor 
in the world hut since Fromdence and necessity had cast them upon it 
he should pray to God to bless their counsels 

^ The rebel army says South in their several treaties with the 
king being asked by him whether they would stand to such and such 
agreement and promises still answered that they would do as the ppint 
should direct them Whereupon that blessed piince would frequently 
condole his haid fate that he had to do with persons to whom the spirit 
dictated one thing one day and commanded the clean contrary the next 
Harrison Carew and others when tried for the part they took m the 
bug’s aeath professed they had acted out of con cience to the Lord 
3 The Covenanters to accommodate their Large Dedaratiou to the 
scruples of the Presbyterians in the matter of Episcopacy inserted ‘ That the 
swearer is neither obliged to the meaning of the presciibed oath nor his 
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Did we not bring onr oatbs in first, 145 

Before our plate, to have them burst, 

And cast in fitter models, foi 

The present use of church and war P 

Did not our worthies of the House 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? ^ loO 

Eor having freed us first from both 

Th AUeg ance and Suprem cy oath ^ 

Did they not next compel the nation 
To take, and break the Protestation ? ^ 

To swear, and after to recant ^ i 5 o 

The Solemn League and Covenant ? ^ 

To take th Engagement, and disclaim it ^ 

Enfore d by those who first did frame it ^ 

own meaning but as tb^ authority shall afterwards interpret it The swear 
ing and imswearing which Butler satirizes is one of the numerous paral 
lels between the Gieat Eebelhon and the French Beyolution, only in the 
latter case the oaths were taken to a far more imposing array ot Consti 
tutions Talleyiands oaths of this sort would have made the boldest 
Parliamentaiy swearei eem nought 

* Tnough the^ did not in foimal and expiess teims abrogate these oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy tiH after the king s death yet m eifect they 
vacated and annulled them by admimstenng the b.ng s power, and substi 
tutrn^ other oaths piotestations and covenants 

In the Protestation thev promised to defend the true leformed religion 
as espiessed in the doctime oi the Chuich of England which was presentlj 
afterwaids disclaimed in the Covenant Ultimately the Covenant itself was 
altogether renounced by the Independents 

3 And to recant is but to cant again says Sii Poger L Estrange 

* In the Solemn I eague and Covenant (called a league because it was 
to be a bond of amity and confederation between the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland and the covenant because it was m form a covenant with 
God) they swore to defend the person and authority of the kmg and cause 
the world to behold their fidelity and that they would not, m the least, 
diminish his just powei and ^eatness The Presbyterians who held by 
the Covenant so far as it upheld their chuich, contrived to evade this part 
of it by saying they had sworn to defend the peison and authority of the 
king in support of religion and public liberty and not when they were in 
compatible with each other But the Independents who were at last the 
pievaihng party utterly renounced the-Covenant Copies of the Covenant 
subscribed by the Minister and Parishioners remain in many Parochial 
Eegisters and in some the place for the Mmister s name is blank —'he 
perhaps expecting some change in which it might not he weE for him to 
have igned it 

5 Aftei the death of the king a new oath which they call the Engage 
ment bound ever} mm to be tiue and faithful to the government then 
established without a kmg or Hjouse of Peers 
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Did they not swear at first to fight ^ 

Dor the king’s safety and his right ^ ICO 

And after march d to find him out 

And charg d him home with horse and foot ^ 

And yet still had the confidence 

To swear it was in his defence P 

Did they not swear to live and die 16 o 

With Essex and straight laid him by ? ^ 

If that were all, for some have swore 
As false as they if th did no more ^ 

Did they not sweai to maintam law 

In which that sweaiing made a flaw ? l^o 

Eor Protestant religion vow 

That did that voAVing disallow ^ 

Eor privilege of Parliament 
In which that sveaimg made a rent ^ 

And since of all the three not one ^ 175 

Is left in being tis well known 
Did they not sw ear in express words 
To prop and back the House of Lords ^ 

And after turn d out the whole house full 
Of peers as dang rous and unuseM ® 180 

So Cromwell with deep oaths and vows 
Swore all the Commons out o th House ® 

\ 

^ Cromwell when he first mustered his troop sincerely enough perhaps 
declared that he would not deceive them by perplexed or involved expres 
sions in his commission to fight for the king and Parhament and 
that he would as soon fire his pistol at the king as at any one else 
^ When the Parliament first took up arms and the earl of Essex was 
chosen general the members of both Houses declared that they would 
hve and die with him Yet the chief object of the self denymg ordmance 
was to remove him from the command 
® Clarendon says, that many of Essex s friends believed he was poisoned 
(Vol m b 10 ) 

* Namely law religion and privilege of Parliament 
® When the army began to proceed against the king in order to ke^ 
the Lords qniet a distinct promise was made to maintain their privileges, 
&;c But no sooner was the kmg beheaded than it was resolved that the 
House of Peers was useless, and ought to he abolished which it was ac 
eordingly 

® Abler the king s party was utterly overthrown Cromwell who all along 
it is supposed aimed at the supreme ipower persuaded the Parliament to 
send part of their army mto Ireland and to disband the rest, which thb 

jsr 2 
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Vow’d that the red coats would disband, 

Ay, marry won d they, at their command , 

And troll’d them on, and swore and swore l8o 

Till th’ army turn d them out ot door 

This tells us plainly what they thought 

That oaths and swearing go for nought 

And that by them th were only meant 

To ser\ e foi an expedient ^ 190 

What was the Pubhc Faith found out for,^ 

But to slur men of what they fought for 
The Pubhc Faith, which ev r^ one 
Is bound t’ observe yet kept by none ^ 

And if that go for nothing why l9o 

Should private faith have such a tie ^ 

Oaths were not purpos d more than law, 

To keep the good and just in awe ® 

Presbyterians in tbe House were forward to do And Cromwell to lull the 
Parliament called God to witness that he was sure the arm} would at their 
command, disband and cast their arms at their feet and he again solemn!} 
swore, that he had rather himself and his whole family should he consumed 
than that the aimy should hieak out into sedition The army however 
did not thiow down then arms but finding that (as they said) all they 
were to get for these victones-vv as apiece of paper and that Pailia 
ment intended to male itself perpetual they marched on London and in 
the end headed by Cromwell turned the Pailiainent out of doors 
^ Su Roger L Lstrange has put this into the moral of his Fable (!N o 61) 

* that in a certain place the people were mily sworn not to dress meat m 
Lent and so might do what they pleased hut says the speaker, for us 
who are bound that wCuld he oui undoing 
^ Bxpedimt was a term often used by the sectaries When the mem 
hers of the Council of State engaged to approve of what should he done bv 
the Commons in Parliament for the future, it was ordered to draw up an 
expedient for the Members to subscribe 
^ It was usual to pledge the Public Faith as they called it by which 
they meant the credit of Parhament or their own promises for monies 
borrowed, and many tunes ne^^er repaid Ealph argues that if the public 
faith be broken with impunity, private faith could no^ be considered hmd 
ing 

^ ‘ Resolved that the Public Faith he buiied in everlasting forgetfulness, 
and that John Goodwin do pi each its funerdl sermon from Tothili Fields to 
‘Whitechapel says Sir John Biikenhead in his Paul s Church Tard 
(Cent 3, p 20) 

The leference is to 1 Timothy i 9 Enowmg this, that the law is not 
made for a iighteous man hut for the lawless and aisoheflient imd 
Colonel Overton averred that the Presbyterians held this bterall} 
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Blit to confine the had and sinful 

Like moital cattle m a pinfold ^oo 

A saint s of th heay nly realm a peei ^ 

And as no peer is bound to sweai 

But on the gospel of his honour 

Of which he may dispose as owner 

It follows tho the thing be forgery >0 d 

And false th affirm it is no perjury 

But a mere ceremony and a bieach 

Of nothing but a form of speech 

And goes tor no more when tis took 

Than mere saluting of the book ^ 2 io 

Suppose the Scriptures aie of force 

They re but commissions of course ^ 

And sanits hare fieedom -^o digress 

But vaiy from em as they please 

Or misinterpret them by private 2 io 

Instructions to all aims the} diive at 

Then why shoulJ we ourselves abridge 

And curtail our own privilege P 

Quakers that like to lanthoins bear 

Their light within them will not swear 220 

Their gospel is an accidence 

By wmch they construe conscience ^ 

\nd hold no sin so deeph red 
As that of breaking Priscian s head,^ 

1 Butler cleverly puts tins two edged saicasm into the moutli of one of 
ihose who turned out the peers 

2 As one m a fable of L Estrange (pt 2 fab 227) says — For the sweai 
ing what signifies the kissing of a book with a cahes skin cover and a 
[)asteboard stiffening betwivt a man & lips and the text ? 

3 This is they strained the interpretation of Scnptuie to their own pur 
poses^ 3 ust as the Parliament officers took the hbeity of disobeving their 
lomimssions on pretence of private instructions or expediency They 
professed their conscience to be the rule and symbol of their faith sajs 
Clement Walker * and to this they confoim the Sciiptuies not then con 
sciences to the Scriptures setting the sun dial by the clock not the clock 
by the sun dial 

* The Quakers interpret Scripture literally and also insist upon correctly 
using tAou in the singular numbei instead of the plural ^ote whence Butler 
charges them with turning the gospel into an Enghsh Grammar, and re 
garding an ungrammatical conventionality as a great offence 

^ Pnscian being the acknowledged authority u not the founder of gram 
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The head and founder of their order, 225 

That stirring hats held worse than murder 
These thinking they re oblig d to troth 
In swearing not take an oath , 

Like mules, 'who if they ve not the will 
To keep their own pace stand stock still 230 

But they are weak and little know 
What fi?ee born consciences may do 
Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil 
Bor samts may do the same thmg by 235 

The spirit, m sincerity, 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the devil s instance do , 

And yet the actions be contrary 

Just as the saints and wicked vary 240 

Bor as on land there is no beast 

But m some fish at sea s exprest ^ 

So in the wicked there s no vice 

Of which the samts have not a spice 

And yet that thmg that s pious in 246 

The one, in th other is a sm 

mar it is said to break bis bead to use false grammar that is you in tbe 
singular number George Fox tbe founder of tbe order of Quakers, may 
be regarded as tbeir Pnscian He wrote wbat may be called an acci 
deuce entitled A Battle Door for Teachers and Professors to leain Plural 
and Singular 1660 folio 

^ Na^i thinks tba^ tbe poet humorously supposes Pnscian, who received 
so many blows on the bead to be ex.ceedin<3*lv aveise to taking off his hat 
and theiefore calls bm tbe founder of Qiiakensm 

* A meny fellow says Bishop Parker finding all force and proclamations 
vain for tbe dispersion of a conventicle hit upon tbe stratagem of proclaim 
mg in tbe king s name that none should depart without bis leave where 
upon every one went away that it might not be said they obeyed any 
man 

3 Thus Dubartas 

So many fishes of so many features, 

That in the waters we may see all creatures 
Even all that on the earth are to be found 
As if the uoild were in deep waters drown d 

This was one of the whimsical speculations with which the ounous 
entertained themselves before the existence of scientific natural history 
See Sir Thomas Browne Vulgar Errors (Bohn s edit p 344) 

* The Antinomian principle was that believers <Jr persons regenerate 
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Is t not ridiculous and nonsense 
A saint should be a sla^ e to conscience ? 

That ought to be abo\ e such fancies 

As far as above ordinances ? ^ 2o0 

She s of the wicked as I guess ^ 

B her looks her language and her dress 

And tho like constables we search 

Bor false waies one another s chmch 

Yet all of us hold this for true 2oo 

No faith IS to the wicked due * 

Bor truth Is precious and diiune 
Too rich a pearl for carnal swine 
Quoth Hudibras All this is true 
Yet tis not fit that all men knew 260 

Those mysteries and revelations ^ 

And therefore topical evasions 

Of subtle turns and shifts of sense 

ber^ e best wuth th wicked for pretence 

buch as the learned Jesuits use ® 265 

And Presbyterians for excuse 


coul/i not sm though they committed the same acts which were sins in 
others or in othei words that the condition of the person determined 
the character of his acts and made them good or bad and not the 
acts which displayed the character of the man so that one not pie 
viously wicked comd commit no wickedness 
* Some sectaries especially the Seekers and Muggletonians thought 
themselves so sure of salvation that they deemed it needless to conform 
to ordinances human or divine 
® Hence it may be concluded that the widow was a royalist 
3 This IS the famous popish maxim hulla Jides servanda hereticis here 
attributed to the puritan sectaries Ealph su pecting the widow to be a 
royalist insinuates that ir is not necessai} to keep faith with her 
^ Private or esoteric doctrines which may he called mysterious mean 
that what is publicly professed and taught i not what the teachers mean 
5 Mr Foulis tells a good stoiy about Jesuitical eva ions a little befcre 
the death of Queen Elizabeth when the Jesmts weie endea^ourlng to set 
aside King James a little book was written entitled a Tieatise ou Equivo 
cation which was afterwards called by Garnet Provincial of the Jesuits a 
Treatise against Lying and Dissimulation which contained the following 
example In time of the plague a man goes to Coventry at the gates he is 
exammed upon oath whether he came from London the traveller, though 
he directly came from thence may swear positively that he did not because 
he knows himself not infecteij and does not endanger Coventry which he 
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Against the Protestants when th happen 

To find their churches taken napping 

As thus a breach of oath is duple 

And either way admits a scruple 270 

And may be ev pm te of the maker 

More criminal than the injur d taker , 

For he that strains too far a vow 

Will break it like an o er bent bow 

And he that made, and fore d it broke it, 27o 

!N‘ot he that for convenience took it 

A broken oath is quatenus oath 

As sound t aU. purposes of troth 

As broken laws are ne er the worse, 

Nay, tid they re broken, have no force 280 

What s justice to a man, or laws 
That never comes within their claws ^ 

They have no pow r but to admonish , 

Cannot control coerce, or punish, 

Un-kl they re broken and then touch 286 

Those only that do make them such 
Beside, no engagement is allow d 
By men in piison made for good , ^ 

For when they re set at liberty 

They re from th engagement too set free 290 

The Eabbius write, when any J ew 

Did make to God or man a vow. 

Which afterwards he found untoward 

And stubborn to be kept or too hard 

Any three other Jews o th nation 296 

Might free him from the obligation ® 

supposes to answer the final intent of the demand The* MS was seized 
by bir Edward Coke in Sir Thomas Tresham s chamber, in the Inner 
Temple and is now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, MS Laud E 45 
with the attestation in Sir Edward Col e s hand writing 6 December 1605 
and the following motto Os quod mentitur occidit animam 
^ See the history of the Tieaty of Newport with Charles I , for ample 
proof of the employment of this mode of reasoning 
* There is a traditional doctnne among the Jews, which Mmmomdes 
asserts to have come down from Moses though not in the written law that 
if any person has made a vow which he afterwards wishes to recall he may 
go to a Eahbi or thiee other men and if he can prove to them that no iiyury 
will be sustained hy any one, they may free him from its obligation 
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And have not two saints power to use 
A greater privilege than three Jews 
/'^The court of conscience which in man 
Should be supreme and sovereign 300 

Is t fit should be subordinate 
To ev ry petty court 1 th state 
And have less power than the lesser 
To deal with perjury at pleasure ^ 

Have its proceedmgs disallow d Or 3O0 

Allow d, at fancy of Pie powder ^ 

Tell all it does or does not know, 

Por swearing ecc officio ® 

Be fore d t impeach a broken hedge 

And pigs unnng d at vis f anc pledge 310 

Discover thieves and bawds recusants 

Priests witches eves droppers and nuisance 

Tell who did play at games unlawful 

And who fill d pots ot ale but h«,lf full 

And have no pow r at all nor shift 3la 

To help itself at a dead hft ? 

^ Butler told one Mr Veal that by the two saints he meant Dr Downing 
and Mr Mai shall who when some of the rebek had their hves spared on 
condition that they would not in future bear arms against the king weie 
sent to dispense with the oath, and persuade them to enter again into the 
service 

2 The court of pie powder takes cognizance of such disputes as arise in 
fairs and markets and is so called from the old French word pied piddreaux 
which signifies a pedlar one who gets % livelihood without a fived 01 
certain residence See Blacl stone s Commentaries In the borough laws 
of Scotland an alien merchant is called pied puldieaux 

3 That IS by taking the ex officio oath by which the parties were 
obliged to answer to interrogatoiies even if they eliminated themselves 
In the conference 1604 one of the matteis complained of was the ex officio 
oath The Lord Chancellor Lord Treasurer and Archbishop Vniitgift 
defended the oath and the king gave a desciiption of it laid down the 
grounds upon which it stood and justified the wisdom of the constitution 

* Frankpledge was an institution derived horn the ekrhest Saxon times 
and based upon the principle of mutual responsibility By it Lords of the 
manor had the right of lequinng surety of every free born man of the age 
of 14 for his good behaviour and they were bound for each other After 
the Conquest where frankpledge prevailed there were periodical meetings 
when it was put m exercise, and these were called the View of framr 
pledge {visus franeiplegti) Selden sav§ that the View of frankpledge 
was not wholly unknown in his time which shows the point of Butlers 
allusion to it See Blackstone and the Law Dictionanes 
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Wky should not conscience have vacation 
As well as other courts o th nation ^ 

Have equal power to adjourn 

Appoint appearance and retorn ^ 320 

And make as nice distinctions serve 
To split a case as those that carve 
Invoking cuckolds names hit joints ^ ^ 

Why should not tricks as slight do points ^ 

Is not th High Court of Justice sworn 32 o 

To ]ust that law that sen es their turn ^ ^ 

Make their own jealousies high treason 
And them whomsoe er they please on ^ 

Cannot the learned counsel there 

Make laws in any shape appear ^ 330 

Mould em as iMtehes do their clay, 

When they make pictures to destroy ? ® 

And vex them into any form 

That fits their purpose to do harm P 

Back them until they do confess ^ 336 

Impeach of treason whom they please, 

^ Our ancestors when they found a difficulty in carying a goose hare, oi 
other dish used to say in jest that they should hit the joint if they could 
think of the name of a cuckold Kjrle the man of Eoss had always 
company to dine with him on market daj and a goose if it could he pro 
cured was one of the dishes which he claimed the priiiiege of carving 
himself When any guest ignorant of the etiquette of the table offered to 
sa-ve him that trouble he would exclaim ^ Hold youi hand man if I am 
good for anything it is for hitting cuckolds joints The British Apollo 
(yol 11 Ko 59, 1703) explains the origin of this saying to be *‘the equal 
celebrity of one Thomas Webb carver to the Loid Mayor in the days of 
Charles I both in his office and as a cuckold 
2 The High Court of Justice was first instituted for the trial of King 
Charles I , but its authority was afterwards extended m regard to some of bus 
adherents to the year 1658 As it had no statute or precedents its de 
terminations were based solely on what best served the turn Walker says 
should they vote a. turd to be a rose or Oliver s nose a ruby they expect 
we should swear it and fight for it ^this legislative den of thieves create 
new courts of justice, neimer founded upon law nor prescription 
* It was supposed that witches by forming the image of any one in wax 
or clay and stickmg pms into it or putting it to other torture, could cause 
the death of the person represented Hr Hee records several such supposed 
enchantments 

^ It was one of the charges against the Parliament, that they had al 
lowed the adherents of the king to be put to the rack in Ireland The 
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And most perfidiously condemn 

Those that engag d tWr lives for them 

And yet do nothing in their own sense 

But what they ought hy oath and conscience 340 

Can they not ]Uggle and with slight 

Conveyance play with wrong and right 

And sell their blasts of wind as dear,^ 

As Lapland witches bottled air ® 

WiR not fear favour bribe, and grudge, 845 

The same ease sev ral ways adjudge ^ 

As seamen, with the self same gale 
Will sev ral difierent courses sail 
As when the sea breaks o er its bounds ^ 

And overflows the level grounds 3o0 

Those banks and dams that like a screen 
Did keep it out now keep it in 
So when tyrannical usurpation ® 

Invades the freedom of a nation 

The laws o th land that tv ere intended 3oo 

To keep it out are made defend it 

Does not m Chanc ry ev ry man swear 

What makes best for him m his answer ® 

soldiers were said to have used torture to gentlemen s servants m order to 
extort information concerning their masters property 

‘ This they did m many instances the most remaikahle were those of 
Sir John Hotham and his son who were condemned notwithstanding that 
they had pieviously shut the gates of Hull against the King and the case 
of Sir Alexander Carew 

® That IS their breath their pleading their arguments 

3 The witches in Lapland pretended to sell hags of wind to the sailors 
which would carry them to whatever quarter they pleased See Olaus 
Magnus 

* This simile may he found in prose in Butler s Bemains vol i p 298 
‘‘For as when the sea breaks over its bounds and overflows the land, 
those dams and banks that were made to keep it out do afterwards serve to 
keep it in so when tyranny and usurpation break in upon the common 
right and freedom the laws of God and of the land are abused to support 
that which they were intended to oppose 

* Var Tyrannick usurpation after 1700 

« A hit at the common forms of Chancery practice But Grey thinks the 
poet has in mind the joke propagated by Sir Eoger L Estrange Fable 61 
* A gentleman that had a suit in Chancery was called upon by his counsel 
to put in his answer for fear of incurring a contempt "Well says the 
Cavaher and why is not my ansy^er put in then ? How should I draw your 
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Is not the winding up witnesses ^ 

And nicking more than half the bus ness ? S60 

Por witnesses like watches, go 
Just as they re set too fast or slow , 

And where in conscience the^ re strait lac d, ^ 

’Tis ten to one that side is cast 

Do not your juiies give their -s erdict 36o 

As if they felt the cause not heaid it P 

And as they please make matter o fact 

Dun all on one side as they re pacLt^ 

Nature has made man s breast no wmdores, 

To pubhsh what he does within doors , 370 

Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 

Dnless his own rash folly blab it 

If oaths can do a man no good 

In his own bus ness why they shou d 

In other matters do him hurt 376 

I think there s lutle reason for t 

He that imposes an oath make& it ^ 

Not he that for convenience takes it 

Then how can any man be said 

To break an oath he ne\ ei made P 380 

These reasons ma'v perhaps look oddlv 

To th wicked tho they evince the godly 

But if they wiH not serve to clear 

My honour I am ne er the neai 

Honour is like that glassy bubble 386 

That finds philosophers such trouble , 

Whose least part crack d the whole does fly, 

And wits are crack d to find out why ^ 

answer saith the Lawyer without knowing what you can swear ^ Pox on 
your sciuples says the chent again pray do youi part of a lawyer and draw 
me a sufficient answer and let me alone to do the part of a gentleman and 
swear it 

^ These lines, thanks to the vitality of English law, are as se 
verely satirical now as they were two hundred years ago 

® This and the following are two of the test lememhored and oftenest 
quoted lines of Hudibras See hue 275, above, where the same thought is 
expressed 

3 This glassy bubble is the well known Pnnee Rupert s drop so called 
because the prince first introduced the knowledge of it to this country It 
IS of comm^'u glass, in size and shape like the accompanying figure , and 
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Quoth. Ealpho Honour s but a word 
To swear by only in % lord ^ S'^o 

In other men tis but a huff 
To vapour with instead of proof 
That like a wen lool s bi<^ and swells 
Is senseless and just nothing else ^ 

Let it quoth he be what it will 39o 

It has the world s opinion still 
But as men are not wise that run 
The slightest hazard they may shun 
There m ly a medium be foimd out 
To clear to all the world the doubt 4oa 

And that is if a man may do t 
By proxy whipp d or substitute ^ 

Though nice and dark the point appear 
Quoth Balph it may hold up and clear 
That sinneis may supply the place 405 

Of suffering saints is a plain case 
Justice gnes sentence many times 
On one man for anothei s crimes 

its peculiar properties are that it will sustain without mjiuy very hea^y 
blows upon the body B E but if broken at B oi 0 the whole drop wiU 
Durst into powdtr with gieat \iolence the tip A be broken olf the 



bubble will not burst They aie described m Beckmann s History of In 
ventions (Bohn s Edit vol ii p 241 &c ) The cai^e of their peculiarities 
rendered them a gieat puzzle to the curious 

^ Peers when they give judgment are not sworn they say only upon 
my honour See lines 262 263 above 

2 Ealpho was much of Falstaff s opinion with regard to honour See 

Henry IV Part I Act v sc 1 * 

3 IVe aie told in the Tatlcr No 92 that pages are chastised for the 
admonition ot princes See an account of Mr Murray of the bed cham 
ber who was whipping hoy to King Charles I m Burnet s Own Times 
(Bohn s edit p 99) Henry IV of France when absotved of his excom 
munication and heresy by Pope Clement VIIJ received chastisement in 
the pel sons of his repre entatives Messrs I) Ossat and Du Perron after 
ward Cardinals 
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Our brethren of New England use 

Choice malefactors to excuse ^ 4io 

And hang the guiltless in their stead 

Of whom the churches have less need 

As lately t happen d in a town 

There hv d a cooler and but one 

That out of doctrine could cut use 415 

Aad mend men s lives as weU as shoes 

This precious brother having &lain, 

In times of peace an Indian 
Not out of malice, but mere zeal ® 

Because he was an infidel 420 

The mighty Tottipottimoy ^ 

Sent to our elders an envoy 
Complaimng sorely of the breach 
Of league held forth by brother Patch, 

Against the articles m force 42o 

Between both churches his and ours , 

Eor which he crav d the saints to render 

Into his hands or hang th offender 

But they maturelj having weigh d 

They had no more but him o th trade 430 

A man that serv d them in a double 

Capacity to teach and cobble , 

Eesolv d to spare him yet to do 
The Indian Iloghan Moghan too 

' This story is asserted to he true in the note subjoined to the early 
editions A similar one is related by Grey from Morton s English Ca 
naan printed 1637 A lusty young lellow was condemned to be hanged 
for stealing corn , but it was formally proposed in council to execute a bed 
ndden old man in the offender s clothes which would satisfy appearances, 
and preserve a useful member to society Grey mentions hkewiae a letter 
from the committee of Stafford to Speaker Lenthall, dated Aug 5, 1645, 
desiring a respite for Henry Steward a soldier under the governor of 
Hartlehury Castle and offenng two Iiishmen to be executed in his stead 
Ralpho calls them his brethren of Hew England, because the inhabitants 
there were generally Independents s, 

* Just so says Grey Ap Evans acted, who murdered hxs mother and 
his brother for kneeling at the Sacrament alleging that this was idolatry 

® This IS not a real name but meiely a ludicrous imitation of the sonoious 
appellations of the Indian Sachems as is the other name in line 404* 
belo^ 
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Impartial justice, m bis stead did 435 

Hang an old weaver that was bed rid 
Then wherefore may not you be skipp d, 

And in your room another whipp d ? 

Por all philosophers but the Sceptic,’ 

Hold whip]3ing may be sympathetic 440 

It iS enough quoth Hudibias 
Thou hast resolv d and clear d the case , 

And canst m conscience not refuse 
Erom thy own doctrine to raise use ® 

I know thou wilt not for my sake 44o 

Be tender conscienc d of thj back 
Then strip thee of thy carnal jerkin, 

And give thy outward fellow a firkmg , 

Por when thy t essel is new hoop d, 

All leaks of sinning will be stopp d 4o0 

Quoth Ealpho You mistal e the matter 
Eor in all sciuples of this nature 
Ho man mcludes himself nor turns 
The pomt upon his own concerns 
As no man of his own self catches 4oo 

The itch or amorous French aches ® 

So no man does himself convince, 

By his own doctnne of his sins 

And though all cry down self none means 

His own self m a hteial sense 460 

Besides it is not only foppish 

But vile idolatrous and popish 

For one man out of his own skin 

To firk and whip another s sin ^ 

' The Sceptics who held that certainty was not attainable on any sub 
ject, and doubted sensation altogether are here wittily satirized as refusing 
to assent to Ealpho s doctnne ot sympathetic whipping The philosophers 
who beheved in it were Sir Kenelm Dighy often the theme of Butler's 
banter and some then credulous members of the Eoyal Society 
® A favourite expression of the sectaries of those days 
® The old pronunciation of this word was mtekes and the late John 
Kemble to the day of his death insisted on so pronouncing it , for which 
he was frequently ^ridiculed 

* A banter on the popish doctnne of satisfaction and supererogation 
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4.S pedants out of school boys breeches 46o 

Do claw and curry their own itches ^ 

But m this case it ib profane 
And sinful too because in vam 
Bor we must take our oaths upon it 
You d d the deed when I have done it 4‘'o 

Quoth Hudilnas That s answer d soon 
Grive us the whip we 11 lay it on 
Quoth Ealpho That you may swear true, 

Twere properei that I whipp d you 
Bor when with your consent tis done, 

The act is really your own 
Quoth Hudifcas It is in vam 
I see to argue gainst the gram 
Or hke the stars incline men to 
What they re averse themselves to do 
Bor when disputes are weary d out, 

Tis mterest still resolves the doubt 
But smce no reason can confute ye, 

1 11 try to force you to your duty 
Bor so it IS howe er you mince it , 

As ere we part I shall evince it. 

And curry if you stand out whether ^ 

You will or no your stubborn leather 
Canst thou refuse to bear thy part 
I th pubhc work base as thou art ^ 

To higgle thus for a few blows ^ 

To gain thy Knight an op lent spouse 
Whose wealth his bowels yearn to purchase, 

Merely for th mt rest of the churches r' 

And when he has it m his claws 49o 

Wxh not be hide bound to the Cause 

1 In Spectator No 157 are to be found remarks illustrative of this pe 
cuLanty of pedagogues 

2 Grey observes that a contest between Don Quixote and hisu renowned 
squire appears to have furnished the pattern for this amusing falling out 
(see chaps. 35 and 60) But there is more intellectual subtlety in tS ar 
gumentation of Butler s heroes than in the Don and Sancho 

* See Don Quixote chap 68, for the like reproaches administered by 
the knight to his squire 
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Nor slialt tlioti find him a curmudgm ^ 

If thou dispatch it without grudging 
If not resoh e before we go 

That you and I must pull a crow ^ 500 

Ye ad best quoth Ealpho as the ancients ® 

Say wisely have a care o th mam chance 

And look before you ere you leap 

Eor as you sow y are like to reap 

And were y as good as G-eorge a green ^ 005 

I should make bold to turn agen 

Nor am I doubtful of the issue 

In a just quarrel as mme is so 

Is t fittmg for a man of honour 

To whip the samts like Bishop Bonner oio 

A knight t usurp the beadle s office 

Eor which y are like to laise brave trophies ^ 

But I advise you not loi fear 

But for your own sake to forbear 

And for the churches which may chance cl 6 

Brom hence, to spring a variance. 

And raise among themselves new scruples 
Whom common danger hardly couples 
Bemember how m arms and politics 
We still have worsted all your holy tricks ® 520 

^ A niggardly ckitrl The dematioa from, cceur mechant obtained by 
Br Johnson from an unknown correspondent and Ash s mistake m as 
summg this signature to be a translation of the French words is one of 
the best etymological jokes extant 
2 See Handbook of Proverbs p 155 

® Ealpho, like Sancho deals largely in proverbs — these are found and 
explained m Handbook of Proverbs pp 113 323 
* This is no other than the Pinder of Wakefield who fought and beat 
Eobin Hood Scarlet and Little John all three together See Eobm 
Hoods Garland The Pinder was no outlaw as Is ash supposes W an 
officer to enforce the law being the keeper of the parish pound. 

5 Bishop of London in the reign of Queen ISIary who is said to have 
whipped the Protestants impnsoned on accoimt of their faith with his own 
hands till he was tired with the violence of the exercise Hume s History 
of Mary p 378 Fox Acts and Monuments ed 1576 p 1937 
® The Independents by their dexterity in mtngue^and gettte the army 
on their side outwitted and overpowered the Presbyterians who intended 
simply to mstal themselves in the place of the Church of England These 
Imes record, for the most part, plain and well known historical facts 
See Burnet and others 
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Trepann’d your party with intrigue, 

And took your grandees down a peg 
New modell d the army, and cashier d 
All that to Legion Smec adher d , ^ 

Made a mere utensil o your church, 52o 

And after left it in the lurch 
A scaffold to build up our own, 

And when w had done with t, pull d it down , 
Capoch d ^ your rabbins of the Synod ^ 

And snapp d their canons with a w hy not 5 so 

G^a^e synod men, that were rever d 
■Por solid face, and depth of beaid, 

!lheir Classic model prov d a maggot, 

Their Direct ry an Indian pagod 

4.nd drown d their discipline like a kitten 536 

On which they d been so long a sitting , ^ 

Decry d it as a holy cheat, 

Grown out of date and obsolete 
And all the saints of the first grass, ^ 

As casthng foals of Balaam s ass 640 

At this the Ejiight grew high in chafe, 

And staring funou°-ly on Ealph, 

He trembled and look d pale with ire,^ 

Like ashes first, then red as fire 

^ See abo^e p 124 for an explanation of tbe term Smectymimus The 
majority originally in fa\our of Presbyterianism which was overthiown hy 
the Independents is> ridiculed under the name of Legion 
2 So in the first editions aftei wards altered by Butler to 0 er reach d 
and agam restored Capoch d means hoodf winked Whj not is a fanciful 
term used m Butler s Remains vol i p 178 and signifies the ohhging a 
man to yield his assent 

® The e were the Assembly of Dmnes whose work was almost all un 
done hy the supremacy of the Independents 
* The Directory was a hook drawn up by the Assembly of Divines (120 
Divmes and 30 Laymen) and published by authority of Parliament con 
tdinmg instructions to their ministers for the regulation of public worship 
It became a mere curiosity when the Independtiits set up freedom of worship 
® That IS from July 1 1643 their fir&t meeting to August 28 1648 when 
their discipline hy da&ses was established Ihe Divines of the Assembly 
being paid by the day are presumed to have had an interest m prolonging 
their woik 

® The Presb} tenans the first sectaries that sprang up and opposed the 
established chuich , 

These two Imecs aie not in the first editions but weie added in 1674 
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Have I quoth he, been ta en m fight 645 

And for so many moons lam by t 

And when all other means did fad 

Have been exchang d for tubs of ale ? ^ 

iN'ot but they thought me worth a ransom 

Much more consid rable and handsome ooO 

But for their own sales and for fear 

They were not safe when I was theie 

iN'ow to be baffled by a scoundrel 

An upstart sect ry and a mungrel ^ 

Such as breed out of peccant humours 6o5 

Of our own church lie wens or tumoiiis 

And Lke a maggot in a sore 

Won d that which gave it life devour 

It never shall be done or said 

With that he seiz d upon his blade ® 560 

And Ealpho too as quick and bold 

Upon his basket hdt laid hold 

With equal r^admess prepar d 

To draw and stand upon his guard 

When both were parted on the sudden 665 

With hideous clamour, and a loud one 

As if aU sorts of noise had been 

Contracted into one loud dm , 

Or that some Member to be chosen 

Had got the odds above a thousand 670 

And by the greatness of his noise 

Prov d fittest for his country s choice 

1 A contemporary note on these lines quoted by Grey says ‘ The Knight 
was kept pnsoner in Exeter and after several changes proposed, but none 
accepted was at last released for a barrel of ale as he used upon all oc 
casions to declare This identifies Hudibras with a hving original, as 
sumed to be Sir Samuel Luke 

Thus Don Quixote to Sancho “ How now opprobrious rascal ^ stinking 
garhc eater ’ sirrah I will take you and tie your dogship to a tree as naked 
ab your mother bore you See note on hues 187 &c 
® Grey compares this scene to the contest between Brutus and Cassius 
m Shakspeare s Julius Csesar Act iv History relates that the quarrel 
between the Presbyterians and the Independents proceeded beyond the 
mere clappmg of hand to sword And Cromwell s victones all of which 
were summed up m Dunbar fight, were the proof of what Ealpho a 
basket hilt could do in such a case 
o 2 
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This strange snrpnsal put the Knight 
And wratmul Squire into a fright , 

And tho they stood prepar d with fatal o7o 

Impetuous rancour, to join battle 
Eoth thought it was the wisest course 
To wave the fight and mount to horse , 

And to secure by swiffc retreating 

Themselves from danger of worse beatmg oSo 

Yet neither of them would disparage 

By utt rmg of his mind his courage 

Which made them stoutly keep their ground, 

With horror and disdain wind bound 
And now the cause of all their fear^ 58o 

By slow degrees approach d so near 
They might distmguish different noise ^ 

Of horns and pans and dogs, and boys, 

And kettle drums, whose sullen dub 

Sounds hke the hooping of a tub 590 

But when the sight appear d in view 

They found it was an antique shov 

A triumph that for pomp and state 

Did proudest Eomans emulate ^ 

Eor as the aldermen of Borne 695 

Their foes at training overcome. 

And not enlarging territory 
As some, mistaken write m storj ^ 


* The poet does not suffer iiis heroes to proceed to open violence but 
ingeniously puts an end to the dispute by introducing them to a new ad 
venture The drollery of the following scene is inimitable 

* Var “They mignt discern respective noise in editions of 1664 

* The Skimmington a ludicrous cavalcade in derision of a husband ssub 
mittmg to be beaten by his wife It consisted generally ot a man riding 
behind a woman with his face to the horse s rump holding a distaff m his 
hand the woman all the while belabouring him with a ladle The learned 
reader will be amused by comparing this description with the pompous ac 
count of -Emilius s tnumph, as descnhed by Plutarch and the satirical 
one given by Juvenal m his tenth Satire The details of the Skimmington 
are so accurately described by the poet that he must have derived mem 
from actual observation See a full account of it in Brand s Popular An 
tiquities vol u p 180 (Bohn s edition) 

* Our poet mixes up together the ceremonies of enlarging the Pomoerinm, 
a Roman triumph a lord mayor s show the exercising of the tram bau^ 
and a borough election m the most wanton spint of burlesque poetry 
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Being mounted in their best array, 

Upon a car and who hut they ^ 600 

And follow d with a world of tall lads 
That merry ditties troU d and ballads,^ 

Did ride with many a good morrow 
Crying Hey for our town thro the borough , 

So when this triumph drew so nigh 60o 

They might particulars descry, 

They never saw two things so pat, 

In all respects as this and that 
Pirst he that led the cavalcate ^ 

Wore a sow gelder s flagellate 6lo 

On which he blew as strong a levet ® 

As well feed lawyer on his brev ate 

When over one another s heads 

They charge three ranks at once like Sweads ^ 

jS'ext pans and kettles of all kejs 615 

Prom trebles down to double base 

And after them upon a nag 

That might pass for a fore hand stag 

A cornet rode and on his staff 

A smock display d did proudly wave 620 

Then bagpipes of the loudest drones, 

With snuffling broken winded tones 

Whose blasts of air in pockets shut 

Sound filthier than from the gut 

And make a viler noise than swine 625 

In windy weather when they whine 

^ The vulgar and the soldiers themselves, had at triumphal processions 
the liberty or abusmg their general Their invectives were commonly con 
veved in metre See Suetomus Life of Julius Caesar, p 33 (Bohns 
edition) 

* The -words at the end of this and the next Ime were altered subse 
quently into cavalcade 2 i.TidL Jlagellet to the marring of the rhyme 

3 Levet IS a blast on the trumpet a reveille wmch used to he sounded 
morning and evening on shipboard. 

^ This and the preceding line were added in 1674 Butler has departed 
from the common method of speHmg the word Swedes for the sake of 
rhyme m the edition of 1689 after his death it was prmted Sweeds 
The Swedes appear to have been tbe first who practised firing by two or 
three ranks at a time over each others heads see Sir Eobert Monro s 
Memoirs and Banff's Young Artillery man Tbe Swedes, under Gx^tavus 
Adolphus were the most famous soldiers of Europe 
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ISText one upon a pair of panniers 

Pull fraught with that which, for good manners, 

Shall here be nameless, mix’d with grains. 

Which he dispens d among the swains, 630 

And busily upon the crowd 
At random round about bestow d 
Then mounted on a horned horse. 

One bore a gauntlet and gilt spurs, 

Ty’d to the pommel of a long sword 635 

He held revers d the point turn d do'Vkmward 
Hext after, on a raw bon d steed 
The conqueror « standard bearer nd, 

And bore aloft before the champion 
A petticoat display d and rampant 64o 

Hear whom the j^azon triumphant, 

Bestrid her beast, and on the rump on’t 
Sat face to tail and bum to bum, 

The warrior whilom overcome 

Arm d with a spindle and a distaff, 645 

Which as he rode, she made him twist off, 

And when he loiter d, o er her shoulder 
Chastised the reformado soldier ^ 

Before the dame, and round about, 

March d whifflers and staffers on foot,^ 660 

With lackies grooms, valets, and pages 
In fit and proper equipages , 

Of whom some torches bore some links, 

Before the proud virago mmx 

That was both madam and a don ^ 665 

Like Hero s Sporus,^ or Pope Joan 

^ Eidicuhng the terms in -which heralds blazon coats of arms 
* See note on line 1X6, above 

5 “A mighty -whiffler fore the king seems to prepare his way Henry 
'X Act V , chorus There -were whifflers formerly amongst the inferior 
officers of the corporation af Norwich Their duty m recent times (before 
the date of the Municipal Reform Act) was to clear the way before his 
W orship as he went to church on Guild day which they did by running and 
bounding about whirling all the time with incredible agility a hnge munt, 
two handled sword The whifflers who now attend the London eoiwanies 
in processions are standard bearers and freemen carrying staves Staffler 
IS a staff hearer or running footman, from the Rrencn Mstafier 
^ Mistress and master ^ 

s See Suetonius Life of Nero, for the particulars of his marnage wiw 
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And at fit periods the whole rout 

Set up their throats With clam rous shout 

The Knight transported and the Squire 

Put up their weapons and their ire 660 

And Hudihras \^ho us d to ponder 

On such sights with judicious wonder, 

Could hold no longer to impart 
His an madversions for his heart 

Quoth he In all my life till now 600 

I ne er saw so profane a show ^ 

It IS a paganish invention 

Which heathen writers often mention 

And he who made it had read Goodwin ^ 

Or Hoss or Caehus E-hodogine ^ 60 

With aU the Grecian Speeds and Stows ^ 

That best describe those ancient shov s 
And has observ d all fit decorums 
We find describ d by old historians ® 

5pOTUs after he had been gelded (Bohn s fransl p 3o7) The story of Po]pe 
loan IS too well known to need repetition But see notes on the subject m 
aribbon (Bohn s edition) vol v p 420 

1 The Knight s learning leads him to see m this burlesque procession 
nothing hut paganism, which he as a reformer is bound to put an nd to 
at once 

2 Thomas Goodwin was a high Calvinistic Independent who dissatisfied 
with the terms of nonconformity in England became for some }ears Pastor 
of an Independent congregation at Arnkeim in Holland On his return 
to England he was elected one of the Assembl-^ of Dinnes and in 1649 
piesident of Magdalen College Oxford At the Eestoration he was ejected 
and died m 1679 It is however probable that Butler means Dr Thomas 
Godwyn who wrote a celebrated manual of Hebrew Antiquities entitled 
^ Moses and Aaron Oxford 1616 and another on Eoman Antiquities, pub 

lished Oxford 1613 both of which went through many editions 

3 In the edition of 1674 altered to 

I warrant him and understood him 

But the older line was restored m 1704 The name of Boss has occurred 
more than once before Ludovicu Cselius Ehodoginns (I C Eicchien) 
was bom at Eovigo about 1460 and published a voluminous and learned 
miscellany called Lectiones Antiques of which one of the editions was 
pnnted by Aldus in 1516 He died m 1525 

^ Speed and Stowe are celebrated English chroniclers Bv Grecian Speeds 
and Stows he means any ancient authors who have explained the antiqui 
ties and customs of Greece 

® This is animpeifect rhyme but lu English to an earnot cntically acute, m 
"lEmd n sound alike So the old sayings among the common people taken for 
rhyme — A stitch in time saves nine Tread on a worm and it will turn 
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Por, as the Eomaa conqueror, 67o 

That put an end to foreign war 
Ent ring the town in triumph for it, 

Eore a slave with him m his chariot * 

bo this insulting female brave 

Carries behmd her here a slave 680 

And as the ancients long ago, 

When thej in field defy d the foe 
Hung out their mantles della guerre? 

So her proud standard bearer here 

Waves on his spear, in dreadful manner, 680 

A Tyrian petticoat for banner ® 

Next links and torches, heretofore 

Still borne before the emperor 

And, as in antique triumphs, eggs 

Were borne for mystical intrigues , ^ 690 

There s one with truncheon, like a ladle 

That carries eggs too fresh or adle % 

And still at random as he goes, 

Among the rabble rout bestows 

Quoth Ealpho, You mistake the matter , 696 

Por all th antiquity you smatter 
Is but a riding, us d of course 
When the grey mare s the better horse , ® 

When 0 er the breeches greedy women 

Pight to extend their vast dominion, 7oo 

And in the cause impatient Grizel 

Has drubb d her husband with bull s pizzle, 

And brought him under covert laron? 

To turn her vassal with a murram 

* SeeJuv Sat x 42 (Bohn s transl , pp 105 and 4^3) 

2 Tke red flag ■wkieli has always been taken as a menace of battle <t 
I outrance I 

^ A seal let petticoat then worn so commonly Butler has m mind the 
ancient poets who are loud in their praise of Tynan vestments especially 
Ovid Catullus Tibullus, and Propertius 
^ In the orgies of Bacchus and the games of Ceres eggs were earned 
and had a mystical import In the edition of 1689, and some others 
antique is spelt antick and perhaps was intended to signify ‘ mimic, 
as well as ancient which is the more probable, as eggs were never used on 
re li tnumphs 

5 Handbook of Proverbs p 170 

^ The wife is said m law to he cevert baton or under the protection an^ 
influence of her husband hor lord and baron 
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When wives their sexes shift, like hares ^ 70o 

And ride their husbands like night mares 

And they in mortal battle vanquish d 

Are of their charter disenfranchis d 

And by the right of war like gdls ® 

Condemn d to distaff, horns and wheels ® 7io 

I or when men by their wives are cow d, 

Their horns of course are understood 

Quoth Hudibras Thou still giv st sentence 
Impertmently and against sense 
Tis not the least disparagement 71 d 

To be defeated by th event 
Nor to be beaten by mam force 
That does not make a man the w orse 
Altho his shoulders with battoon 
Ee claw d and cudgell d to some tune 7*^0 

A tailor s prentice has no hard 
Measure that s bang d with a true yard 
Eut to turn tail or run away 
And without blows give up the day 
Or to surrender ere the assault, 725 

That s no man s fortune, but his fault , 

And renders men of honour less 
Than all th adversity of success 
And only unto such this show 

Of horns and petticoats is due 730 

There is a lesser profanation 

Like that the Eomans call d o\ation 

1 Many have been the vulgar errors eoneeming the 'sexes of hares some 
of the elder naturalists pretending that they changed them annually others 
that hares were hermaphrodite See Browne s ^ ulgar EiTors h iii c 17 
But our poet here (jhiefly means to ridicule Dr Bulwer s Artificial Change 
ling p 407 who cites the female patriarch of Greece, and Pope Joan of 
Rome 

2 GiU in the Scotch and Irish dialect a girl in ’Wnght s Glossary one 
of the significations is * a wanton wench and so Ben J onson in his 
Gipsies Metamorphosed^ uses it ‘ Give you aU your fill — each Jack vnth 
his GiU 

3 « Wheels here are spinning wheels and not those of timber giljs or 
drays 

* At the greater triumph the Romans sacrificed an ox at the lesser a 
j^^p Hence the name ovation 
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For as ovation was allow d 

For conquest purchas d without blood , 

So men decree those lesser shows 73 d 

Por vict ry gotten without blows 

By dint of sharp hard words which some 

G-ive battle with and overcome 

These mounted in a chair curule 

Which moderns call a cucking stool ^ 740 

March proudly to the river s side 

And 0 er the waves in triumph ride 

Like dukes of Venice who are said 

The Adriatic sea to wed , ^ 

And have a gentler wife than those 745 

Por whom the state decrees those shows 
But both are heathenish, and come 
Prom th whores of Babylon and Eome, 

And by the Baints should be withstood, 

As antichristian and lewd 7o0 

And we, as such, should now contribute 
Our utmost strugglmgs to prohibit ^ 

This said they both advanc’d® and rode 
A dog trot through the bawling crowd 
T attack the lea&r, and still prest 7oo 

Till they approach d him breast to breast 
Then Hudibras with face and hand, 

Made signs for silence which obtain d, 

What means, quoth he, this devil’s procession 
With men of orthodox profession ? 760 

^ Also called ducking stool and other names The custom of ducking 
female shrews in the water was common m many parts of England and 
Scotland Such stools consisted of a chair affixed to the end of a long pole 
or lever hy which it was immerged m the water, often some stinking pool 
In some places the chaix was suspended hy a chaia or a rope, and so lowered 
from a bndge For a full account of this once legal practice see Brand s 
Popular Antiquities (Bohn s edit ) vol lu p 103 et seq 

This ceremony is performed on Ascension day It was instituted in 
1174 by Pope Alexai^der HI who gave the Doge a gold ring from his finger 
in token of the victory achieved by the Venetian fleet over Barharossa 
desiring him to commemorate the event annually by throwing a circular ring 
into the Adriatic The Doge throws a rmg mto thef sea, while repeating the 
words ‘ Desponsamus te, mare m signum veri et perpetui domum 
'® Butler intimates that the sea is less terrible than a scolding wife 
* Strugglmgs wais one of the cant terms for efforts 
* Grey compares this advance of Hudibras and his squire to the atutini 
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Tis ethBique and idolatrous, 

Prom heathenism deriv d to us 

Does not the whore of Eab Ion nde 

Upon her horned beast astride 

Like this proud dame who either is 76o 

A type of her or she of this ^ 

Are things of supeistitious function 
Pit to be us d in gospel sun shine ^ 

It is an antichristian opera ^ 

Much us d in midnight times of popery 770 

A running after sell inventions 

Of wicked and profane intentions 

To scandalize that sex for scolding 

To whom the saints are so beholden 

"Women who T^ere our first apostles ^ 7/5 

"Without whose aid w had all been lost else 

Women that left no stone unturn d 

In which the Cause might be concern d 

Brought in their children s spoons and whistles ® 

To purchase swords carbmes and pistols 780 

Their husbands, cullies and sweethearts. 

To take the saints and church s parts 

made upon the funeral procession ty Bon Quixote ^^Part I , book ii 
chap 5) 

1 By the use of this word which bore much the same meaning that it 
does now the knight not only proclaims his abhorrence of the Skimming- 
ton, but also the puritan hostility to musical and dramatic entertam 
meuts 

3 The author of the Ladies Calling observes in his preface It is a 
memorable attestation Christ gives to the piety of women by making them 
the first witnesses of his resurrection the prune evangelists to proclaim 
these glad tidmgs and as a learned man says apostles to the apostles 
Butler of course alludes to the zeal^ich fhe ladies manifested for the good 
cause The case of Lady Monson has already been mentioned The women 
and children worked with their own hands in fortifying the city of London, 
and other tbwns Die women of Coventry went by companies to fill up 
the quarries in the great park that they might not harbour an enemy and 
being caded together with a drum marched mto the park with mattocks 
and spades Annals of Coventry MS 1643 

3 3n the reign of Richard Had 1382 Henry le Spencer bishop of 
Norwich, setup the cross and made a collection to support the cause of the 
euemies of Pope Clement to which it is said ladies and other women eon 
tebuted pst m the manner Hudihras describes See Part I Canto u 
Sie 569, and note on line 661 
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Drew severaj. gifbed bretlireii m. 

That for the bishops would have been, 

And fix d them constant to the Party, 78o 

With motives powerful and hearty 

Their husbands robb d and made hard shifts 

T administer unto their gifts 

All they could rap, and rend,^ and pilfer, 

To scraps and ends of gold and silver , 790 

Eubb d down the teachers tir d and spent 
With holding forth for Parliament ^ 

Pamper d and edify d their zeal ^ 

With marrow puddings many a meal 
Enabled them with store of meat, 795 

On controverted pomts to eat ® 

And cramm d them till their guts did ache. 

With caudle custard and plum cake 
What have they done or what left undone, 

That might advance the Cause at London ^ 800 

March d rani and file with drum and ensign, 

T entrench the city for defence in 

Eais d rampires with their own soft hands,^ 

To put the enemy to stands , 

Erom ladies down to oyster wenches sbs 

Labour d like pioneers m trenches, 

Eell to their pick axes and tools. 

And help d the men to dig bke moles P 

^ T‘ ar Rip and run in the first four editions 
Dr Eehird thus describes these preachers ‘ comers of new phrases, 
drawers out of long godly words thick pourers out of texts of Scripture, 
mimical squeakers and bellowers vain glorious admirers only of themselves 
and those of their own fashioned face and gesture such as these shall be 
followed and worshipped, shalldiave tbeir bushels of China oranges shall be 
solaced with all mander of cordial essences and elixirs and shall be rubbed 
down with Holland of ten killings an ell See also Spectator p 
^ That is to eat; plentifully of dainties of which they would sometimes 
controvert the lawfulness to eat at all 
* "When London was expected to be attacked and in several sieges during 
the cml war the women, even the ladies of rank and fortune not oidy en 
couraged the men and supplied them handsomely with provisions, but 
worked with their own hands m diggi^^ and raising fortifications Lady 
Middlesex Lady Foster Lady Anne waller, and Mrs Bunch have been 
particularly celebrated for their activity The Kmght s learned harangue is 
here archly mterrupted by the manual wit of one who bits Inm m the 0m 
with a rotten 
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Have not tHe handmaids of the city ^ 

Chose of their members a committee bio 

Por raising of a common purse 
Out of their wages to raise horse ^ 

And do they not as triers sit ^ 

To judge what officers are fit ^ 

Have they At that an egg let flv sio 

Hit him directly o er the eye 

And running down his cheek besmear d 

With orange tawny ^ slime his beard 

Eut beard and slime be ng of one hue 

The wound the less appear d in view 820 

Then he that on the panmers rode 

Let fly on th other side a load 

And quickly charg d again gave fully 

In Ealpho s face another volley 

The Knight was startled with the smell 82 

And for his sword began to feel 

And Ealpho smother d with the stink 

Grrasp d his when one that bore a hnk 

0 the sudden clapp d his flaming cudgel 

Like Imstock, to the horse s touch hole 830 

And straight another with his flambeau 

Grave Ealpho o er the eyes a damn d blow 

The beasts began to kick and fling 

And fore d the rout to make a ring 


^ Handmaids was a favouiite expression of tbe pimtans for women 
2 This was the sneering statement of a satire called the ‘ Parliament of 
Ladies printed in 1647 The writer says that divers weak persons 
having crept into places beyond their abilities the House determmed to the 
end that men of greater parts might he mt into their rooms that the 
Ladies Waller Middlesex Foster and Mrs i)unch by reason of their great 
expenence in soldiery he appomted a comm%Uee oftryers for the busmess 
* Bottom the weaver (m Mids Kight s Dream) might have suggested 
this epithet who asks m what beard he shall play the part of Pyramus ^ 
whether in a perfect yellow heard an orange tawny heard or a purple 
in graip. beard ? Orange tawny was the colour adopted by the Parliament 

troops at first being me colonrs of Essex who was I<ord general It 
VdS otherwise assigned to Jews and to mfenor persons See Bacon 
Essay xli 

^ Lmstock from the German Lindenr-stock (a lime tree cudgel), signifies 
|he rod of wood with a match at the end of it used by gunners m fixing 
dainon 
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Thro* which they quickly broke their way, 835 

And brought them off from further fray , 

And tho disorder d in retreat, 

Each of them stoutly kept his seat , 

Eor quittmg both their swords and reins, s 

They grasp d with aU their strength the manes , 840 

And to avoid the foe s pursuit 
With spurring put their cattle to t, 

And till all four were out of wind, 

Attd danger too ne er look d behind ^ 

After they d pans d awhile supplying 84>& 

Their spirits, spent with fight and flying 
And Hudibras recruited force 
Of lungs, for action or discourse 
Quoth lie, That man is sure to lose 
That fouls his hands with dirty foes 8oC 

Eor where no honour s to be gained 
Tis thrown away m be ng mamtain^d 
’Twas ill for us we had to do 
With so dishon rable a foe 

Eor tho the law of arms doth bar 855 

The use of venom d shot in war ^ 

Yet by the nauseous smell and noisome, 

Their case shot sa-vours strong of poison 
And, doubtless have been chew d with teeth 
Of some that had a stinking breath , 86Q 

El«e when we put it to the push, 

They had not giv n us such a brush 
But as those poltroons that fling dirt 
Do but defile, but cannot hurt , 

So all the honour they have won, 866 

Or we have lost, is much at one 

^ Presumed to be a sneer set the Earl of Argyll, who moie than once fled 
from Montrose and never looked behind till he wa cut of danger, as at 
Inverary in 1644 Inverlochie and Kilsyth and in like manner from 
Monro at Stirling Bridge where he (fid not look behind him till after 
eighteen miles hard riding he had reached the North Queen s ferry and 
possessed himself of a boat whence arose the saying — One pair of heels is 
worth two pairs of hands 

^ ** Abusive language and fustian are as unfair m controversy as poison 
ed arrows or chewed bullets in battle 
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Twas ell e made so resolute 
A bra'v e retreat itbout pursuit ^ 

Eor if we had not we had sped 

Much worse to he in triumph led 870 

Than which the ancients held no state 

Of man s life more unfortunate 

But if this hold adventure e er 

Do chance to reach the \\idow s ear 

It may being destm d to assert STo 

Her sex s honour, reach her heart 

And as such homely treats they say, 

Portend good fortune ^ so this may 
Yespasiart hemg daub d with dirt® 

Was destm d to the empire for t ^ 880 

And from a scavenger did come 
Tp be a mighty pimce in Eome 

^ In tot]! editions of 1664 this line ends ‘ — ^t aioid pm suit 

2 The original of the coarse pioveib here alluded to (Handbook of Pro 
verbs p 131) was the glorious battle of Agincourt, when the English weie 
so afflicted with the dysentery that most ot them chose to fight naked from 
the girdle downward It iJ thus cited m the Rump Songs vol n p 39 

There s another proverb gives the Rump for his crest 

But Alderman Atkins made it a jest 

That of all kinds of luck shitten luck is the best 

3 This and the five following lines weie not m the two first editions, bui 
were added m 1674 

^ Suetonius in the Life of Vespasian sect v says ‘‘When he was sedile 
Calirfa being enraged at his not taking care to keep the streets clean or 
derea hrm to be covered with mud which the soldiers heaped up even into 
the bosom of bis praetexta and there were not wanting those who fore 
told that at some time the state trodden down and neglected through cml 
discord would come into his guardianship or as it weie into his bosom# 
See Bohn s Suetonius p 446 But Dio Cassius with all his superstition 
acknowledges that the secret meaning of the circumstance was not discover 
ed till after the eveht Jsash thinks that Butler might also have m view 
the followmg story told of Oliver Ciomwell afterwaid Lord Protector 
When young he was invited by Sir Oliver Cromwell his uncle and god 
father, to some Christmas revels given for the entertamment of King James 
I , when indulging his love for ran he went to the ball with his hands and 
clothes besmeared with excrement to the ^eat disgust of the compar^y 
for which outrage the master of misrule ordered him to be ducked in the 
hersepond Noble s Memoirs of the Cromwell Family vol i p 98, and 
l^te 8 Elenchus Motuum 
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And wily may not tins foul address 
Presage m lore the sam,e success ? 

Then let us straight to Cleanse our wounds, 885 

Advance in quest of nearest ponds 

And after, as we first design d 

S^^ear I ve perform d what she enjoin d ^ 

1 The Kmglit resolves to wash his face and foul his conscience he was 
no longer for reducing Ealpho to a whipping but for deceiving the widow 
by foiswearing himself 



PART n CAN 10 rJL 



AEGUMENT 

The Kmght with various doubts possest 

To wm the Lady goes in quest 

Of Sidrophel the Eosy crucian 

To know the dest nies resolution 

With whom b ing met they both chop logic 

About the science astrologic 

Till falling from dispute to fight 

The Conj rer s worsted by the Emght 


PART II CANTO III ^ 



OITBTLESS the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat ^ 

As lookers on f^’el most delight 
That least perceive a juggler s shght, 
Ajid still the less they undei stand o 
The more th’ admire his slight of hand 
Some "With a noise and greasy light, 

Are snapt, as men catch larks by night ® 

Ensnar’d and hamper d by the soul, 

As nooses by the legs catch fowl ^ lO 

borne with a med cme and receipt, 

Are drawn to mbble at the bait ^ 


1 As the subject of this canto is the dispute between Hndibras and an 
astrologer it is prefaced by some reflections on the credulity of men which 
exposes them to the artifices of cheats and impostors not only to such as 
lawyers physicians and divines Wt even astrologers wizards and fortune 
tellers Dr James Young in his Sidrophel Yapulans &c (p 85) tells a 
good tale of an astrologer begging Pope Gregory the Seventh (who en 
couraged his art) to assign it a patron saint and being left to choose for 
himself did so blindfold and laid his hand on the image of the Devil in 
combat with St Michael He does not say whether the astrologer was con 
tent or whether the Holy Pathei confirmed his choice 
^ This famous couplet is enlarged on by Swift m his Tale of a Tub in 
treating of the pleasures of mental delusion, where he says that the happiness 
of hfe consists m bemg well deceived 
3 This alludes to the mormng and evening lectures which, in those times 
of pretended reformation and godliness were delivered by candle light in 
many churches during a great part of the year To maintain and frequent 
these was deemed the greatest evidence of religion and sanctity The 
gifted preachers were very loud The simile is taken from the method of 
catching larks at night in some countries by means of a bell and a 
lanthorn that is by first alarming them and then blinding them with a 
light so that they aie easily caught 

* Woodcocks and some other birds are caiio-ht in spnnges 

* Axe cheated by quacks who boast of nostrums and infallible ^receipts i 
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And tho’ it be a two foot trout, 

Tis witb a single hair pull d out ^ 

Others beheve no voice t an organ lo 

So sweet as lawyer s in his bar goijrn ^ 

Until with subtle cobweb cheats 
They re catch d in knotted law, like nets 
In which, when once they are imbrangled, 

IJhe more they stir, the more they re tangled 2 1 
And while their purses can dispute 
There s no end ot th immortal suit 
Others still gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fate 
Apply to wizards to foresee ^ 

"Wiat shall and what shall ne\er be 
And as those vultures do foibode ^ 

Beheve events prove bad or good 

A flam more senseless than the roguery 

Of old aruspicy and aug ry ® 3o 

That out of garbages of cattle 

Presag d th events of truce or battle 

Prom flight of birds, or chickens peckmg, 

Success of great st attempts would reckon 

1 That IS though a man of discernment and one as unlikely to be caught 
by a medicine and a receipt as a trout two feet long to be pulled out by a 
single hair 

In the hope of success many are led into law suits from which they arc 
not able to extricate themselves tiU they are quite ruined See Ammianus 
Marcelhnus lib xxx cap 4 where the evil practices of lawyers in the Bo 
man Empire are described in terms not unsuitable to modern times 
Far Bun after wizards in editions of 1664 

4 Thus Horace in his fifth Satire Book ii v 59 
0 son of great Laertes everything 
Shall come to pass or never as I smg 
For Phoebus monarch of the tuneful Nme 
Infonns my soul and gives me to divine 
Alluding to th*' cpinion that viltu es rep ir b forehand to the place 
where battles will be fo igh Vul ures being bird, of prey, the word ii» 
here used in a double sense 

® Aruspicy was divmation by sacrifice by the behaviour of the beast 
before it was lam by the appearance of its entrails or of the flames 
whde it was burning Augury was divination from appearances m the 
heavens, thunder bghtnmg &c , also from birds thhnf flight, ohatteii- 
ing manner of feedmg &c Cato used to say, somewhat shrewdly that he 
marvelled how an augur could keep his countenance when he met a brother 
of the College 
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Tho* cheats, yet more intelligible 35 

Than those that with the stars do fribble 
This Hudibras by proof found true, 

As m due tune and place we 11 shew 
!Por he, with beard and face made clean, 

Bemg mounted on his steed agam, 40 

And Ealpho got a cock horse too, 

Upon his beast, with much ado, 

Advanc d on for the widow s house, 

T acquit himself and pay his arrows , 

When various thoughts began to bustle 45 

And with his mward man to justle ^ 

He thought what danger might accrue, 

If she should hnd he swore untrue , 

Or i£ his squire or he should fail. 

And not be punctual in them tale, 60 

It might at once the rum prove 
Both of his honour, faith, and love 
But if he should forbear to go, 

She might conclude he’d broke his vow , 

And that he durst not now, for shame 66 

Appear m court to try his claim 
This was the perm orth of his thought, 

To pass time, and uneasy trot 
Quoth he. In all my past adventures 
I ne’er was set so on the tenters, 60 

Or taken tardy with dilemma,® 

That ev ry way I turn, does hem me, 

And with mextricable doubt 

Besets my puzzled wits about 

Bor though the dame has been my bail, 66 

To free me from enchanted jad, 

Yet, as a dog committed close 

Bor some offence by chance breaks loose, 

And quits his clog , but all m vam 

* The Knight is j)erpetually troubled with ^ cases of conscience this 
being one chaiacteristic of the class which he typifies 

® That is, the value of it, in allusion to the common saying — “ A penny 
for your thoughts 

® An argument in logic consisting of two or more propositions, so (jis 
posed that deny or admit which you will you shaU be involved in Sf 
ficulties 
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He still draws after him his cham ^ 70 

So tho mj ancle she has quitted 
Mj heart continues stiU committed 
And like a bail d and mampnz d lover, ^ 

Altho at large I am bound over 

And when I shall appear m court 7o 

To plead mj cause and answer for t 

Unless the judge do partial prove 

What will become of me and love ^ 

For if m our account we vary 

Or but in circumstance miscarry 80 

Or if she put me to strict proof, 

And make me pull my doublet off 

To show by evident record 

Wnt on my skm I ve kept my word, 

How can I e er expect to have her 86 

Havmg demurr d unto her favour ^ 

But faith and love and honour lost, 

Shah, be reduc d t a knight o th post ® 

Beside, that stripping may prevent 

What I m to prove by argument, 80 

And justify I have a tad 

And that way too, my proof may fad 

Oh ’ that I could enucleate ^ 

And solve the problems of my fate , 

Or fnd by necromantic art ^ 95 

How far the dest nies take my part 
For if I were not more than certam 
Tp wm and wear her and her fortune, 

^ Persms applies this sunile to the case of a person who is well inclined 
but cannot resolve to he uniformly yirtnons See Satire Y v 157 
Alas ^ the struggling dog breaks loose in Yam 
Whose neck still drags along a trailing length of chain 
And Petrarch has applied this simile to love 
2 Maanprized signifies one delivered by the judge mto the custod} of such 
as shall undertake to see him forthcoming at the day appomted He had 
been set free from the stocks by the widow and had bound nimself to appear 
before her ® See note at p 28 

* Explain, or open hterally to take the kernel out of a nut 
5 Hecromancy or the black art is the discovery of fature events by com 
pnmcatmg witn the dead It is called the black art jfrom the fenciful re 
Sentblance of necromancy to m^omancy and because it was presumed that 
evil spmts were concerned m effecting the communication with the dead 
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1 d go no further m this courtship, 

To hazard soul, estate, and worship lOO 

Por tho’ an oath ohhges not 
Where anything is to be got ^ 

As thou hast prov d, yet tis profane 
And sinful when men swear in vain 
^ Quoth Ealph, Not far from hence doth dwell 105 
A cunning man hight Sidrophel ^ 

That deals in destiny s dark counsels 
And sage opimons of the moon sells,® 

To whom all people far and near, 

On deep importances repair ilO 

When brass and pewte'r hap to stray 
And linen slinks out of the way 
When geese and pullen are seduc d ® 

And sows of suckmg pigs are chows d 

When cattle feel indisposition 115 

And need th opinion of physician 

When murrain reigns in hogs or sheep, 

And chickens languish of the pip 
When yeast and outward means do fail, 

And have no pow’r to work on ale 120 

The accommodating notions of dissenters with regard to oaths have 
already been stated in some preceding cantos 

* Sidrophel was no donbt intended for William Lilly the famous as - 
trologer and almanack maker, who, till the king s affairs declined was a 
cavaher, but after the year 1645 engaged body and soul in the cause of the 
I arhament and was one of the close committee to consult about the kmg s 
execution He was consultedby the Royalists with the king^s privity, whether 
the kmg should escape from Hampton court whether he ^ould sign the 
propoSi&ons of the Parhament &c and had twenty pounds for his opinion 
See the Life of A Wood Oxford 1772 p 101 102, and his own Life, in 
which are many curious particulars Some have thought that Sir Paul 
Neal was intended which is a mistake but Sir Paul Neal was the Sidro 
phel of the Heroical Epistle prmted at the end of this canto 

that IS called, is from the Anglo Saxon hatm, to call 

’ 1 e the omens which he collects from the appearance of the moon 

^ Lilly professed to be above this profitable branch of his art, which 
he designated the shame of astrology but he was accused of practtsmg 
it in a pamphlet written agamst him by Sir John Birkenhead 

* Pullen that is poultry from the French Poulet 

® This was a new word in Butler s time having ongmated m the frauds 
committed by a chiaous or messenger attached to the Turkish Embassy 
n 1609 See Gifford s Ben Jenson, the Alchemist, Act i so 1 
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When butter does refuse to come ^ 
ind love proves cross and bumoursome 
To him with, questions and with urine ^ 

They for discov ry flock or curing 

Quoth Hudibras This Sidrophel l‘>i> 

I ve heard of and should like it well 
If thou canst prove the saints ha% e freedom 
To go to sore rers when they need em 
Says Ealpho There s no doubt ot that 
Those principles 1 ve quoted late 130 

Prove that the godly may allege 
Por anything their privilege 
And to the devil himself may go 
If they have rnotu es thereunto 
Por as there is a war between 33o 

The devil and them it is no sin 
If they by subtle stratagem 
Make use of him as he does them 
Has not this present Pari ament 
A ledger to the devil sent,^ 140 

PuHy empower d to treat about 
Pinding re\ olted witches out ? ^ 
f And has not he within a year 
j Hang d threescore of em in one shire ^ ® 

^ When a country wench, says Selden in his Table Talk cannoi get her 
butter to come she says the witch is m the chum 

J lily's Autobiography abounds with illustrations of these lines people 
of all ranks seem to have had faith m his diagnosis of their waters as well 
as in his skiU in discovery ^ 

® That is an ambassador ^he person meant was Hopkins the noted 
iwiteh finder for the Associated Counties 

^ That IS revolted from theParhament 

5 It IS incredible what a nnmber of poor sick and decrepit wretches were 
put to death undbr the pretence of their being witches Hopkins occasion 
ed threescore to be hung in one year in the county of Suffolk See Dr 
Hutchinson, p 59 Grey says he has seen an account of between three and 
four thousand that suffered in the king s donunions from the year 1640 to 
the king s restoration In December 1649 says Whitelock ‘many 
witches were apprehended The witch tiier taking a pin and thrusting it 
into the skm in many parts of their bodies if they were insensible of it it 
was a circumstance of proof against them October 1652 sixty were accused 
m^uol^. malice httle proof though they were tortured many ways to make 
them confess 
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Some only for not being drown d ^ 

And some for sitting above ground 
Whole days and nights upon their breeches,^ 

And feeling pain were bang’d for witches 

And some for putting knavish tricks 

Upon green geese and turkey chicks, 160 

Or pigs that suddenly deceast, 

Of griefs unnatural, as he guest , 

Who after prov d himself a witch, 

And made a rod for his own breech ^ 

Bid not the Bevil appear to Martin lo^ 

Luther in Germany for certain 

And would have gull d him with a trick, 

But Mart was too too politic 

Bid he not help the Butch to purge 

At Antwerp their cathedral church ? ® 160 


1 See Part II Canto I line 503 note 

® One of the tests of a witch was to tie her legs across and so to seat her 
on them that they were made to sustain the whole weight of her body and 
rendered her incapable of motion In tbis pamM posture she would be 
kept during the whole of the trial and sometimes 24 hours without food, 
till she confessed 

Dr Hutchinson in his Historical Essay on "Witchcraft page 66 tells 
us ‘ that the country tired of the cruelties committed by Ho^ms feed 
him bj his own system They tied his thumbs and toes as he used to do 
others and threw him into the water when he swam hke the rest 

* Luther, in his book de Missa pnyata says be was persuaded to preach 
against the Mass by reasons suggested to him by tbe Devil in a disputation 
Melchior Adam says the Devil appeared to Luther in his own garden, in ^e 
shape of a black boar And the Table Talk relates that when Lutber was in 
his chamber in the castle at Wartsburg the Devil cracked some nuts which 
he had in a box upon the bed post tumbled empty barrels down stairs, 
There is still shown at this castle the mark on the wall made by Luther's 
inkstand which he hurled at the Devil s head when he mocked the Eeform 
er a& he was busied on the translation of the Bible But be generaUy nd him 
self of the tempter by jests and sometimes rather nnsavourj ones See eome 

anecdotes of Luther s belief m witchcraft m Luther’s Table Talk by Hm 
litt, p 2ol Ac 

5 In the beginning of tbe civil war in Flanders the common people at 
Antwerp broke into tbe cathedral and destroyed the ornaments St^ade, 
m his book de Bello Belgico saj s that “ several devils were seen to assist 
them without whose aid it would have been impo^ible in so short a tiine< 
to have done so much mischief 
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Sing catches to the saints at Mascon ^ 

And tell them all they came to ask him P 
Appear in divers shapes to Kelly ^ 

And speak i th nun of Loudun s belly ? ^ 

Meet with the Parliament s committee l6o 

At Woodstock 1 on a pers nal treaty ^ ^ 

At Sarum take a cavalier ® 

I th Cause s service prisoner ? 

As Withers in immortal rhyme, 

Has register d to after time 170 

* Mascon is a town m Burgundy where an unclean devil as he was 
called, played his pranks in the house of Mr Perreaud a reformed minister 
ann 1612 Sometimes he sang psalms at others licentious verses and 
frequently lampooned the Huguenots Mr Perreaud published a circum 
stantial account of him in French which at the request of Mr Boyle who 
had heard the matter attested was translated mto English by Dr Peter de 
Mouhn The poet calls them samts because they were of the Genevan creed 

^ See notes to lines 236 7 8 The peisons here instanced made great 
pretensions to sanctity On this circumstance Ealpho founds his argument 
for the lawfulness of the practice that saints may converse with the devil 
Casaubon infoims us that Dee who was associated with Kelly employed 
himself m prayer and other acts of devotion before he entered upon his 
conversation with spirits 

® Grandier the curate of Loudun was ordered to be burned alive A u 
1634 by Judges commissioned and mfluenced by Richelieu and the pn 
oress with half the nuns in the convent were obhged to own themselves 
bewitched Grandier was a handsome man and very eloquent and his 
real fault was that he outdid the monks in their own arts There was in 
reality no ground but the envy and jealousy of the monks for the charges 
gainst him See Bavle s Dictionary Art Grandier and Dr Hutchinson s 
!&stoncal Essay on ^^itchcraft p 36 

* Dr Plot in his History of Oxfordshire ch vni tells us how the deiil 
or some evil spirit disturbed the commissioners at Woodstock whithei 
they went to vmue the crown lands directly after the execution of Charles I 
A personal treaty had been very much desired by the king and often pressed 
and petitioned loi by great pait of the nation the poet msmuates that 
though the Parhament refused to hold a personal treaty with the king yet 
they scrupled not to hold one with the de\il at Woodstock Sir Walter 
Scott has made the tale famihar by his novel The whole of the attacks upon 
the commissioners in the form of ghosts and evil spirits which finally drove 
them from the place were planned and m great part earned mto effect by 
d roguish concealed loyalist- Joseph CoUms or Funny Joe who was en 
gaged as their Secretary under the name of Giles Sharp 

5 Withers who figures m Pope s Dunciad was a mritanical ofecer in the 
Parliament army and a prolific writer of verse He has a long story in 
do^elj pf a soldier of the king s army who being a pnsoner at Salisbury 
and dnnkmg a health to the devil upon his knees, was carried away bv 
bun through a single pane of glass 
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Do not our great reformers use 
This Sidroplael to forebode news , } 

To write of victorxes next year,® 

And castles taken, yet i’ tm air ® 

Of battles fought at sea, and ships llB 

Sunk two years hence ^ the last eclipse ^ ® 

A total 0 erthrow giv’n the king 
In Cornwafl horse and foot, next spring P ^ 

And has not he point blank foretold 

Whats e er the close committee would ? ® 180 

Made Mars and Saturn for the Cause,® 

The moon for fundamental Laws 
The Earn the Bull, the G-oat declare 
Agamst the book of Common Prayer ^ 

The Scorpion take the Protestation 186 

And Bear engage for Eeformation P 
Made all the royal stars recant 
Compound and take the Covenant P 
Quoth Hudibras, The case is clear 
The saints may employ a conjurer, 190 

As thou hast prov d it by their practice ^ 

No argument like matter of fact is 
And we are best of all led to 
Men s principles, by what they do 

1 Lilly was employed to foreteh victories on the side of the Parliament 
and was well paid for his services 

® Lilly teUs ns himself how he predicted a victory for the king about 
J une 1646, which nnluckily proved to be the time ot his total defeat at Nase 
by He says that dnrmg Cromwell s campaign in Scotland, in one of the 
battles a soldier eneonraged his comrades by reading the month s predic 
^ tion of victories to them, out of “ Anglicus 

3 Lijly grounded lying predictions on that event Grey says his repnta 
tion was lost by his false prognostic of an eclipse that was to happen on 
the 29th of March 1652, commonly called Black Monday But in 1666, 
the Eoyalists at Bruges were greatly inspirited by a prediction of the king s 
restoration m the following year which he had communicated to one of 
Charles secretaries 

^ The direct contrary happened for the king overthrew the Parliament 
arians in Cornwall 

® The Parhament appointed a licenser of almanacks and so prevented ^ny 
from appearing which prophesied good foi the Cause 

® Maae the planets and constellations side with the Parliament 

7 The author here evidently alludes to Charles elector palatine of the 
Ehine, and to King Charles the Second who both took the Covenant 
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Then let us straight advance m quest l9o 

Of this profound gymnosophist ^ 

And as the fates and he advise 
Pursue or waive this enterprise 
This said he turn d about his steed 
And eftsoons on th adventure nd 200 

"Where leave we him and Ealph awhile 
And to the Conj rer turn our stile, 

To let our reader understand 
What s useful of him beforehand 

He had been long t wards mathematics 2O0 

Optics philosophy and statics 
Magic horoscopy astrology 
And was old dog ® at physiology 
But as a dog that turns the spit ^ 

Bestirs himself and plies his feet 210 

To climb the wheel but all in 'vain 

Has own weight brings him down again 

And still he’s in the self same place 

Where at his setting out he was , 

So m the circle of the arts 215 

Did he advance his nat ral parts 
Till falling back still for retreat 
He fell to juggle cant and cheat ^ 

Por as those fowls that live in water 

Are never wet, he did but smatter , 220 

^ The Gymnosophists were a sect of philosophers in India so called from 
their going mth naked feet and very httle clothing Theyweie extieme 
ahstments, and much respected for their superior sanctity Butler seems to 
use the word as equivalent to recluse or ascetic 

A humorous employment of the proverbial term for an experienced or 
knowing person 

® Pnor^s simile seems to have been suggested by this passage 
Dear Thomas didst thou never see 
{ Tis but by way of simile) 

A squirrel spend his little rage 
In jumping round a rolling cage > 

But here or there turn wood or wire, 

He never gets two inches higher 
So fares It with those merry blades 
That frisk it under Pindus shades 

* The account here given of Wilham Lilly agrees exactly with his Life 
written by himself 
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Whate’er lie labour d to appear 
TTia understandmg still was clear , ^ 

Tet none a deeper knowledge boasted, 

Since old Hodge Bacon, and Bob Grosted ^ 

Th’ mtelligible world he knew,^ 22o 

And all men dream on t, to be true. 

That in this world there s not a wart 
That has not there a counterpart , 

Nor can there, on the face ot ground, 

An individual beard be found, 230 

That has not in that foreign nation 
A fellow of the self same fashion , 

So cut, so colour d, and so curl d, 

As those are m th inferior world 

He d read Pee’s prefaces before 28o 

The Devil, and Euclid o er and o’er , ^ 

And all th intrigues ’twixt him and Kelly, 

Lescus and th emperor, would tell ye ® 

^ Clear, that is, empty 

2 Eoger Bacon was a Franciscan friar who flourished m the thirteenth 
century and was commonly regarded as a conjuier or practitioner of the 
black art, on account of his knowledge of natural science and philosophy 
Hiil Opzts Majus is one of the most wonderful books of the times m which 
he lived He was acquainted with the composition of gunpowder and 
seems to hai e anticipated some of the great discoveries of later ages Eobert 
Gfrostete, bishop of Lincoln a contemporary of Bacon, was a man of 
great learning, considermg the times and was declared to be a magician 
by the ignorant ecclesiastics He distmguished himself by resisting the 
aggressions of the Papacy on the liberties of the English Church, for which 
he incurred the anathemas of Pope Innocent IV 

3 The intelligible world was the model or prototype of the visible worl4 
SeeP 1 c X V 636 and note 

^ Dr John Dee, the reputed magician was horn in London, 1527, and 
edneated at Camhndge as a clergyman, of the English Church He emoyed 
great fame during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I by his knowledge m 
mathematics Tycho Brahe gives him the title of prsestantissimus mathe 
maticns, and Camden calls him nobihs mathematicus He wrote, among 
other things a preface to Euchd and to Billmgsley s Geometry, to which 
Butler apparently alludes He began early to have the reputation of hold 
ing intercourse with the Devil and on an occasion when he was absent, th^ 
populace broke into his house and destro} ed the greater part of his valuablj^ 
library and museum, valued at several thousand pounds ^ 

^ Kelly was an apothecary at ^Worcester and Dee s chief assistant, 
seer or ‘^skryer (that is, medium) as he called him A learned Pole, 
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But witli tte moon was more familiar 

Than e er was almanack well wilier ^ 240 

Her secrets understood so clear 

That some believ d he had been there 

Knew when she was in fittest mood 

Bor cuttmg corns or lettmg blood ^ 

■When for anointing scabs and itches, 245 

Or to the bum applying leeches 
Wlien sows and bitches may be spay d 
And in what sign best cider s made , 

"WTiether the wane be or increase 

Best to set garhc or sow pease 2o0 

"Who first found out the man i th moon ^ 

That to the ancients was unknown 
How many dukes and earls and peers, 

Are in the planetary spheres 

Their airy empire and command 2o 

Their sev ral strengths by sea and land 

bert Laski whom Mr Butler calls Lescus visiting England formed an ac 
quaintance with Dee and Kelly and when he left this country took them 
and their families with him into Poland Next to Kell/ he was the 
greatest confidant of Dee in his secret tiansactions They were enter 
tamed by the Emperor Rodolph II to whom they disclosed some of their 
secrets and showed the wonderful stone and he in return treated them 
with great respect knighted Kelly but afterwards imprisoned him Dee 
received some advantageous offers it is said from the kmg of France the 
emperor of Muscovy and several foreign pnnces but he returned to 
England and after great vicissitudes died in poverty at Mortlake m the 
year 1608 aged 81 

1 The almanack makers stj led themselves well willers to the mathematics 
or philomaths 

® Respecting these and other matteis mentioned m the following hues 
Lilly and the old almanack makers gave particular directions Astrologer 
of all ages Imve regarded certain planetary aspects to be especially favour 
able to the operations of husband^ and physic and the influence of the 
moon is still pretty generally recogmsed See Tusser s Five hundred Pomts 
of G-ood Husbandry 

3 There are and have been m aU countries and ages, different popular be 
fiefs respecting the man m the moon He is a stealer of firewood, aceorfimg 
to Chaucer according to others a sabbath breaker or the man who was 
fi?toned for gathering sticks on the sabbath, whilst the Israelites were in 
the wilderness (see Numbers xv 32) The Italian peasantry have for ages 
called him Cam and as such he is alluded tom Dante ParadisoII fW"nghts 
translation, page 309) See Daniel 0 Rourck s Dream m Croffcon Croker s 
Fairy L^ends, for a truly Bfibemian representation of his love of sohtude 
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What factions they ’ve, and what they drive at 
In public vogue, or what in private , 

With what designs and interests 

Each party manages contests 260 

He made an instrument to know 

If the moon shine at fiill or no , 

That would, as soon as e er she shone, straight 
Whether twere day or night demonstrate 
Tell what her d ameter to n inch is,^ 26o 

And prove that she s not made of green cheese 
It would demonstrate that the Man in 
The moon s a sea mediterranean , ^ 

And that it is no dog nor bitch 

That stands behind him at his breech, 270 

But a huge Caspian sea or lake. 

With arms, which men for legs mistake , 

How large a gulph his tad composes. 

And what a goodly bay his nose is , 

How many German leagues by th* scale 276 

Cape snout s from promontory tad 
He made a planetary gm,^ 

Which rats would run their own heads in, 

And come on purpose to be taken 

Without th expence of cheese or bacon 280 

With lute strings he would counterfeit 

Maggots that crawl on dish of meat , ^ 

Quote moles and spots on any place 
0 th body, by the index face , ® 

^ The determination of the diameter of the moon was so recent an event 
in Butler s time that scientific pedants rendered themselves fair butts for 
his satire by the nse they made of this knowledge of it 

It used to he supposed that the darker shadows on the moon s surface 
were seas , and the old astronomers gave them various names, some after a 
fancied analogy m their distribution to the principal seas of the eastern 
hemi phere of ihe globe others, purely arbitrary They are now known 
to he merely depressions on the surface the closest observers having 
failed to detect any trace of either water or air ’ 

5* The horoscope which looks like a net or trap, and m which places for 
the planets are duly assigned 

^ The strings of a fiddle or lute cut into short pieces and strewed upen 
warm meat, will contract and appear hke live maggots 
^ Some physiognomers have conceited the head of man to he the niodel 
of the whole body so that any mark there will have a corresponding npe 
on some part of the body See Lilly s Life 
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Detect lost maidenheads by sneezing, 280 

Or breaking wind of dames or pissing ' 

Cure warts and corns with application 
Of med ernes to th imagination , ^ 

Fright agues into dogs and scare 

With rhymes the tooth ach and catarrh ® 290 

Chase evil spirits away by dmt 

Of sickle horseshoe hollow flint ^ 

Spit fire out of a walnut shell ® 

Which made the Eoman slaies rebel , 

And fire a mine m China here 29o 

With sympathetic gunpowder 

^ Democrikis is said to have pronounced moie nicely on the maid servant 
of Hippocrates Lilly professed this art and said that no woman whom he 
found a maid ever twitted him with ha'vmo* been mistaken 

Wartis are still ‘ charmed away and there aie few persons who can 
not recite numeious e\amples of the efficacy of medicines applied to the 
imagination for the ^emo^al of those un eemly excrescences 
® Butler seems to have raked togethei as many of the baits for human ere 
dulity as his reading could furmsh 01 he had ever heard mentioned 
These charms for tooth aches and coughs weie well known to the common 
people a few years since The word abracadabra for fever is as old as 
Sammomeus Haut haut hista pista vista were recommended for a sprain 
by Cato and Homei relite that the sons of Autolycus stopped the bleeding 
of Ulysses wound by a charm Soothing medicmes are still called carmin 
atives from the Latin cannen a magic formula But the lecords of su 
perstition in this respect are endless and Grey quotes several which are 
very amusing He says ^ I have heard of a merry baionet Sir B B who 
had great success in the cuie of agues by charms A gentleman of his ac 
quamtance appljing to him for the cuie of a stubborn quartan which had 
defied the doctors he told him he had no faith and would be prying into 
the secret and then notwithstanding the fit might be staved off awhile it 
would certainlv return The gentleman promised him on his word of 
honour he would not look into it but when he had escaped a second fit he 
could resist his curiosity no longer and opened the paper when he found in 

it no more than the words kiss Another story of the kind is told by 

Selden in his Table Talk He cured a person of quality who fancied he hkd 
two devds in lus head by wrapping a card in a piece of silk with stnngs 
an& hanging it round his neck But those who delight m such stones will 
find an abundance of them m Brand f Popular Antiquities 3 vols post 8vo 
^ There is scarcelj a stable door in the country (none certainly at Hew 
market) without a horseshoe nailed on it or on the threshold 
5 This refers to the origin of the Servile war in Sicily when Eunus a 
Synan excited his companions in slavery to a revolt by pretendmg a com 
mission from the gods and filling a nutshell with sulphur breathed out 
file and sipoke in proof of his ivine authonty See Livy Floras, and 
other Roman histonans 
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He knew wkats ever s to te known, 

But much more than be knew 'would own 

What med cine ’twas that Paracelsus 

Could make a man with, as he tells us , ^ 300 

What figur d slates are best to make, 

On wat Tj surface duck or drake ^ 

What bowling stones in running race 

Upon a hoard have swiftest pace 

Whether a pulse beat in the black 30o 

List of a dappled louse s back ^ 

If systole or mastole move 
Quickest when he s m wrath, or love ^ 

When two of them do run a race, 

Whether they gallop trot or pace 3io 

How many scores a flea will jump 
Of his own length from head to rump ^ 

Which Socrates and Chasrephon 
In vain assay d so long agone 

Whether his snout a perfect nose is 3io 

And not an elephant s proboscis ® 

1 Paracelsus was bom m 1493 in Switzerland and studied medicine 
but devoted bimseif most to astrology and alchemy He professed to have 
discovered the philosopher s stone and the elixir of hfe out nevertheless 
died in poverty One of his doctiines was that roan might be generated 
without connexion of the sexes an idea which was humoiously but coarsely 
nCbculed by Rabelais book u ch 27 where he speaks of begetting 53,000 
httie men with a single f 

* Intimating that Sidrophel was a smatterer m natural philosophy and 
knew something of the laws of motion and gravity though all he amved 
at was but child s play, such as making ducks and drakes on the water &c 

® It was the fashion with the wits of our author s time to ndicule the 
Transactions of the Royal Society and Dr Hooke in particular whose 
Micrographia is here particularly referred to Hooke was an admirable 
and laborious practicd philosopher, but in his writings betrays ranch 
crednhty and deficiency of method 

* Systole (the contraction) and diastole (the dilatation) of the heart 
are the motions by means of which the circulation of the blood is effected 
and the passions of the mmd have a sensible influence on the animal economy 

5 Aristophanes (Clouds Act i sc 24) introduces a scholar of Socrates 
describing the method in which Socrates, and his friend Chsero^on en 
deavoured to ascertain how many lengths of its own feet a flea will jump 
not, as our author says how many lengths of its body Both Plato and 
Xenophon allude to this ndicnle of their master 

® The lancets and sucker of the flea were a very favourite object of 'pur 
earlier microscopists and they are still popular 
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How many diff rent specieses 

Of maggots bleed in rotten cheeses 

And which aie nest of km to those 

Engender d in a chandler s nose 320 

Or those not seen but undei stood, 

That In e m nnegar and wood ^ 

A paltry wietch he had half starv d 
That him in place of Zany ser\ d,-^ 

Hight Whachum bred to dash and draw, 32t> 

IN^ot wine but more unwholesome law 
To make twist woids and lines huge gaps ® 

Wide as meridians m maps 

To squander papei and spare ink 

Or cheat men of their woids some think 330 

Eiom this by meiited degiecb 

He d to nioie high ad\ancement rise 

To be an under conjurer 

Or journeyman astrologer 

His business was to pump and wheedle 33o 

And men with their own keys unriddle ^ 

1 All the ohjects spoken of m these lines are mentioned in Dr Hooke s 
work on the Microscope The ^^b 7 ^ 07 les or eels m vinegar were hy their 
bites absurdly supposed by some be the cause of its pungency 

2 A Zanj IS a buffoon or Meiry Andiew do igned to as i^t the quack 
as the ballad singei used to help the cut puise oi pick pocket L Estrange 
sa^s that "Whachura is intended foi one Tom Joneb a foolish ‘Welchman 
Other think it was meant for Pichaid Gieen who published a piece of 
nbaldry entitled Hudihras m a nare or of Sir George Wharton and 
Butler s Biogiaphei of 1710 thinks it was le’velled at the author of the 
spurious ‘ second pait of Hudibias 

3 As lawyers used to do in their bills and answers m Chancery, for which 
they charged so much per sheet 

* Menckemus in his book de Chailatanena Eruditorum ed Amst 17^7 
p 192 tells the following story There was a quack who boasted that he could 
infallibly detect hy the appearance of the unne, not only the diseases of 
the subject but all mishaps which might by any means have befallen him 
To contrive this he hade his servants pump those who came to consult him 
and communicate to him pnvatelj what they found out One day a poor 
woman hi ought her husband s water to him and he had scarcely looked at 
it when he exclaimed ‘ Your husband has had the misfortune to fall down 
stairs She full of wonder said ‘ And did you find that out from his 
water ^ Aye truly said he and I am very much mistaken if he 
did not fall down fifteen stairs ‘When however she said that he had 
actually fallen down twenty Pray said he with assumed anger did 

vou bring all the water ^ Ho replied she “ the bottle would not 
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To make them to themselvegi give answers, 

Eor which they pay the necromancers , 

To fetch and carry intelligence 

Of whom and what and where, and whence, 340 
And all discoveries disperse 
Among th 'whole pack of conjurers 
What cut purses have left 'wath them, 

IFor the right owners to redeem , 

And what they dare not vent find out, 345 

To gain themselves and th art repute 
Diaw figures, schemes and horoscopes, 

Of Newgate, Bridewell brokers shops, 

Of thieves ascendant in the cart,^ 

And find out all by rules of art 360 

Which way a servmg man, that s run 
With clothes or money way, is gone , 

Who pick d a fob at holding forth, ^ 

And where a watch for half the worth, 

May be redeem d , or stolen plate 356 

Eestor d at conscionable rate ^ 

Beside all this he serv d his master 

In quality of poetaster 

And rhymes appropriate could make 

To ev ry month i th almanack ^ 360 

hold it all ‘ There is said he you have just left those five stairs be 
hind you ’ Another story somewhat similar is told by Grey of a Sidro 
phel in Moorfields, who had m his waitmg room different ropes to little bells 
which hung m his consulting room upstairs If a girl had been deceived b) 
her lover one bell was pulled if a peasant had lost a cow, another and so 
on his attendant takmg care to sift the mquirer beforehand and give noticii 
accordingly ^ Ascendant, a term m astrology is here equivocal 

2 Holdmg forth was merely preaching and the teim was borrowed, with 
out much appropriateness from the Epistle to the Philippians chap n 16 
But Dean Swt, in his ‘Tale of a Tub gives a different derivation of the 
term and humorously says that it aiose from the way in which the dissent 
ers held forth their ears of grim magmtude, first on one side and then on 
the other At this period warnmg was customarily given m churches and 
chapels either by a notice board, or orally from the minister, to beware of 
pickpockets 

3 It was a penal offence to compound a felony And the astrologers pro 
fession naturaJXv led them to he brothers in such affairs Lilly acknowledges 
that he was once indicted for his performance m this hne 

^ Alluding to John Booker who Lilly informs us, made excellent verses 
upon the twelve months, framed accordmg to the configuration bf each 
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When terms begin, and end conld teil, 

With their returns, m doggerel ^ 

When the exchequer opes and shuts, 

And sow gelder with safety cuts , 

When men may eat and drink their fill, 36o 

And when be temp rate if they will 
When use, and when abstain from Tice, 

Figs grapes phlebotomy and spice 

And as m prison m^ean rogues beat 

Hemp for the service of the great ^ 370 

So Whachum beat his dirty brams 

T advance his master s fame and gams, 

And like the devil s oracles 

Put into dogg rel rhymes his spells, 

Which over ev ry month s blank page 37© 

I th almanack strange bilks presage ^ 

He would an elegy compose 
On maggots squeez d out of his nose , 

In lync numbers write an ode on 

His mistress eatmg a black pudden , 380 

And when imprison d air escap d her, 

It puft him with poetic rapture 

His sonnets charm d th attentive crowd 

By wide mouth d mortal troll d aloud, 

That circled with his long ear d guests, 38© 

Like Orpheus look d among the beasts 
A carman s horse could not pass by, 

But stood ty d up to poetry 

No porter s burden pass d along 

But serv d for burden to his song 390 

1 Mnemonic verses for such things have always been in vogue and are use 
fill enoTigh such as Thirty days has September April, June and November, 
&c The couplet by which the Dominical or Sunday Letter can always be 
discovered (m common years) is an example of them — 

* At Dover Dwell Greorge Brown Esquire 
Good Christopher Finch And Davia Fner 
The initial letters being those of the first days of the twelve months in or 
der from which those of all other days may be reckoned 

® Petty rogues in BrideweU beat hemp and it may happen that the 
produce of their labour is employed in making halters, m which greater 
criminals are hanged 

® Bilk sigtufies a cheat or fraud as well as to baulk or disappoint 
Q 2 
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EacK mndo’W like a pill rj appears 
With heads thrust thio nailed bv the ears , 

All trades lun m as to the sight 

Of monsters or their dear debght 340 

The gallow tree, when cutting purse 

Breeds bus ness for heroic verse ^ 

Which none does hear, but would have hung 
T have been the theme of such a song ^ 

Those two together long had liv d, 

In mansion prudently contriv d ® 400 

Wheie neither tree nor house could bar 

The free detection of a star 

And nigh an ancient obelisk 

Was rais d by him found out by Eisk,^ 

On which was written not in words, 406 

But hieroglyphic mute of birds ^ 

Many raie pithy saws concerning 
The worth of astrologic learning 
Erom top of this there hung a rope, 

To which he fasten d telescope 410 

The spectacles with which the stars 
He reads in smallest characters 
It happen d as a boy one night, 

Hid fly his tarsel ® of a kite, 

1 ‘ Copies of t erses mdited m the name of the culprit as well as his 
‘last dying speech and confession weie then customanh hawked about 
on the aay of the execution 

2 Sir John Denham sings of the Eail of Strafford 

So did he move our passions some were known 
To wish, for the defence the crime their own 

3 Lilly had a house and grounds at Hersham 'W'alton on Thames which 
was his regular abode when not in London He tells us in hm Life that he 
bought them m 1652 for £950 

^ Fisk was a licentiate m medicine of good parts and very studious but 
he abandoned his profession m pursuit of astrology In the year 1663 
says LiUy m his own Life “ I became acquainted with Nicholas Pisk b. 
centiate in phj^sic horn in Suffolk fit for but not sent to, the university 
studying at home astrology and physic, which he afterwards practised at 
Colchester He had a pension from the Parliament , and during the civil 
war and the whole of the usurpation prognosticated on that side 

* That is, the dung of birds See the account of Tobit s loss of his eye 
sight in the Book of Tohit 

s Tiersel or tiercelet is the Frencb name of the male goss hawk Se 
Wnght s Glossary 
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The strangest long wing i hawk that flies, 4io 

That like a bird of Paradise 
Or herald s martlet has no legs ^ 

Nor hatches young ones nor lays eggs 

His tram was six yards long milk white 

At th end of which there hung a light 420 

Enclos d in lanthorn made of paper, 

That far off hke a star did appear 

This Sidrophel by chance espy d 

And with amazement staring wide 

Bless ns qnoth he what dreadful wonder 42o 

Is that appears m hea\en yonder ^ 

A comet and T^nthout a beard » 

Or star that ne er before appear d ^ ^ 

I m certam tis not m the scio-^l 

Of all those beasts and fish and fowl ^ 430 

With which like Indian plantations 

The learned stock the constellations ^ 

* The old nataralists partly because the legs of the birds of Paradi e 
are feathered down to the feet and partly because the nati\e5 cut off the 
feet and used the whole skin as a plume thought that thej had no feet and 
invented the most ridiculous fables about them Martlets in heraldry are 
represented without feet They are intended for +he gieat black swallow 
called the swift or deviling wmch has long and powertul wings and is very 
seldom known to ahght except on its nest 

There are several appearances (and disappcaiances) of new stars record 
ed One in 1573 and another in 1604 wmch became almost as biight as 
the planet Venus Another was seen in 1670 but that was after Butler 
had written these lines 

* Astronomers have from the earliest times grouped the stars into con 
stellations which they have distinguished by the names of beasts birds 
fishes, &c according to their supposed forms Butler in his Genuine Re 
mams, voi i p 9 says 

That elephants are in the moon 
Though we had now discover d none 
Is easily made manifest 
Since from the greatest to the least 
All other stars and constellations 
Have cattle of all sorts of nations 

^ The old Cosmogr^hers when they found vast places whtereof they 
knew nothing used to ^ the same with an account of Indian plantations 
strange birds, beasts, &c 
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Nor those that, drawn for signs, have been 
To th houses where the planets inn ^ 

It must be supernatural 436 

Unless it be that cannon ball 

That shot i the air point blank upright, 

Was borne to that prodigious height, 

That learn d philosophers mamtiin 

It ne er came backwards down again, ^ 440 

But in the air j regions yet 

Hangs like the body o Mahomet,® 

Bor n it be above the shade, 

That by the earth s round bulk is made, 

Tis probable it may from far, 445 

Appear no bullet but a star 
This said he to his engine flew, 

Plac d near at hand, in open view 

And rais d it till it levell d right 

Agamst the glow worm tail of kite , ^ 4o0 

Then peepmg thro Bless us ^ quoth he, 

It IS a planet now I see , 

And if I err not by his proper 
Pigure that s like tobacco stopper ® 

It should be Saturn yes, tis clear 465 

Tis Saturn but what makes him there ^ 

He s got between the Dragon s tail, 

And further leg behind o th Whale , ® 

Pray heav’n divert the fatal omen, 

Por tis a prodigy not common, 460 

J Signs, a pan on the signs for public houses and the signs or constell^ 
tions in the heavens The oonsteUatwns ar^ called ‘ houses by astrolo 
gers 

2 Some foreign philosophers directed a cannon towards the zenith and* 
having fired it without finding where the ball fell conjectured that it haa 
stuck in the moon Des Cartes imagined that the ball remained in the air 
See Tale of a Tub p 252 

2 The storv of Mahomet s body being suspended in an iron chest, be 
tween two great loadstones (which is not a Mahometan tradition), is re 
fated by Sandys and Pndeaux ^ 

^ The luminous part of the glow worm is the tail 
5 This alludes to the symbol of Saturn m some of the old books As 
trologers use a sign not much unhke it 
® On some old globes the "Whale is represented with legs 
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And can no less than the world s end * 

Or nature s funeral portend 

With that he fell again to pry 

Thro perspective more wistfuEy 

When by mischance the fatal string 46 o 

That kept the tow nng fowl on wing 

Breaking down fell the star Well shot 

Quoth Wbachum who right wisely thought 

He d le\ ell d at a star and hit it 

But Sidrophel more subtle witted 470 

Cry d out What horrible and fearful 

Portent is this to see a star fall • 

It threatens nature and the doom 
Will not be long before it come ^ 

When stars do fall tis plain enough ^ 47j> 

The day of judgment s not far off 
As lately twas re\ eal d to Sedg^vick ^ 

And some of us find out by magick 
Then since the time we have to li^ e 
In this world s shorten d let us strive 480 

To make our best advantage of it 
And pay our losses with our profit 
This feat fell out not long befoie 
T)ie Knight upon the forenam d score 
In quest of Sidrophel advancing 485 

Was now in prospect of the mansion 

* -At sight whereof the people stand aghast 
iBnt the sage wizaid telle as he has redd 
That it importunes deth and doleful dieryhed 

Fairy Queen Book m Canto i st 16 
2 This notion of falling stars was almost universal until science showed 
the phsenomenon to he both common and periodical The theory is that 
these bodies are hagments traversing the planetary spaces and at given 
times are drawn by the earth s attraction to her surface 

® Will Sedgwick was a whimsical fanatic preacher alternately a Presby 
tenan an Independent and an Anabaptist settled by the Parliament in the 
city of Ely He pretended much to revelations and was called the apostle 
of the Isle of Ely He gave out that the approach of the day of judgment 
had been disclosed to him in a vision and gomg to the house of Sir Francis 
Russel in Cambridgeshire where he found several gentlemen at howls 
he warned them all to prepare themselves for the day of indgment would 
be some day in the next week whence he was mck fiamed Doomsday Sedg 
wick 
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Whom he discov’ring, turned his glass, 

And found far off twas Hudibras 

Whachnm quoth he, Look yonder, some 
To try or use our art are come 4<50 

The one s the learned Elnight , ^ seel out 
And pump em what they come about 
Whachnm ad\ anc d with all submiss ness 
T accost em but much more their bus ness 
He held the stirrup while the Knight 495 

Krom Leathern Bare bones ^ did alight , 

And, takmg from his hand the bridle 
Approach d the dark Squire to unriddle 
He gave him hrst the time o th day ® 

And welcom d him as he might say 500 

He ask d him whence they came and whither 

Then* bus ness lay ? — Quoth Balpho, Hither 

Did you not lose — Quoth Ealpho, Hay 

Quoth Whachum Sir, I meant your way P 

Tour Knight — Quoth Ealpho Is a lover, 506 

And pains intol rable doth suffer , ^ 

For lovers hearts are not their ov^m hearts, 

Hor hghts nor lungs and so forth downwards 
What time ^ — Quoth Ealpho Sir too long 
Three years it off and on has hung — 6lo 

Quoth he I meant what time o th day tis 
Quoth Ealpho Between seven and eight tis 
*WTiy then quoth Whachum my small art 
Tells me the Dame has a hard heart, 

Or great estate — Quoth Ealph A jointure, 515 
Winch makes him have so hot a mind t her 

It does not appear that Hudibras know Sidrophel but from hnes 1011 
and 1012 it is plain that Sidropbel knew Hudibras It is extremely doubt 
tul whether LiUy was personally acg^uainted with Sir Samuel Luke 
2 In the early editions Butler prints this word m italics meamng a sly 
hit at that conspicuous member of Cromwell s First Parhament, Praisegod 
Barebones the Leather Seller 
® He bade him good evening see line 540 on next page 
4 He assumes that they came to inquiie after something stolep or strayed 
In these lines we must observe the artfulness of "Whachum who pumps the 
Squire concerning the Knight s business and afterwards relates it to Lidro 
phel in the piesenoe of both of them, but in the cant terms of his own 
profession, a contrivance already alluded to m note on hne 336, at p 225 
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Meanwhile the Knight was making water 
Before he fell upon the matter 
'Which haTing done the Wizard steps in, 

To give him a suitable reception , 6^0 

But kept his bus ness at a bay, 

Till Wnachum put him in the way 
Who having now, by Ealpho s hght, 

Expounded th errand of the Knight, 

And what he came to know diew near, 62© 

To whisper m the Conj rer s ear 
Which he prevented thus "What was t, 

Quoth he, that I was saying last 
Before these gentlemen amv d ^ 

Quoth Whachum Venus } ou retnev d ^ oSO 

In opposition with Mars 
And no benign and friendly stars 
T allay the effect ^ Quoth Wizard So 
In Virgo P Ha * quoth Whachum Ko ® 

Has Saturn nothing to do m it ^ ^ 53o 

One tenth of s circle to a minute * 

Tis well quoth he — Sir you 11 excuse 
This rudeness I am fore d to use , 

It IS a scheme and face of heaven 
As th aspects are dispos d this even, o40 

I was contemplatmg upon 
When you arnv d , but now I ve done 
Quoth Hudibras if I appear 
Unseasonable in coming here 

At such a time to mterrupt o45 

Toui speculations -which 1 hop d 
Assistance from and come to use, 

Tis fit that I ask your excuse 

1 That IS found or observed 

Venus, the goddess of love opposes and thwarts Mars, the god of war 
and there is hkely to be no accord between them by which he gi^e*^ him 
to understand that the Knight was in love, and had small hopes of success 
3 Is his mistress a virgm ** No therefore, by inference a widow 
^ Saturn bemg the god of time the wizard by these words inquires how 
long the love affair had been earned on "Whachum rephes one tenth of his 
oirde to a mmute or three years one tenth of the thirty years in which 
Saturn finishes his revolution, and exactly the time which the Knight s 
courtship had been pendmg 
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By no means Sir, quoth Sidrophel, 

The stars your commg did foretell , 6o0 

I did expect you here and knew, 

Before you spake ^ your business too 
Quoth Hudibras, Make that appear, 

And I shall credit whatsoe er 

You tell me after, on your word, 606 

Howe er unhkely, or absurd 

You are m love Sir with a widow, 

Quoth he that does not greatly heed you, 

And for three years has rid your wit 

And passion, without drawing bit , 560 

And now your business is to know 

If you shall carry her or no 

Quoth Hudioras, You re in the right, 

But how the devil you come by t 

I can t imagine , for the stars, 56o 

I m sure, can tell no more than a horse 

Kov can their aspects, tho you pore 

Your eyes out on em teU you more 

Than th oracle of sieve and sheers ^ 

That turns as certam as the spheres , 670 

But if the Devil s of your counsel, 

Much may be done, my noble donzel 

* Var << Enow before you speak edit of 1689 
® Soot thus describes tins practice, winch, he calls Coscinomaucy * Put a 
pane of sheeres m the run of a sieve, and let two persons set the tip of each 
of their forefingers upon the upper part of the sheers, holding it with the 
sieve up from the giouad steadily and ask fet Peter and St Paul whether 
A B or C hath stolen the thing lost and at the nomination of the guilty 
person the sieve will tume round Dlsco^ery of Witchcraft book xii 
ch xvu 262 The Coskinomanty or diviner by a sieve is mentioned by 
Theocritus Idyll m 31 (Bohn s transl p 19) The Greek practice dif 
fered very httle j6:om that which has been stated above They tied a thread 
to the sieve or fixed it to a pair of shears which they held between two fin 
gers After addressmg themselves to the gods they repeated the names of 
the suspected persons and he at whose name the sieve turned round, was 
adjudged guilty This mode of divination was popular in rural districts to 
a very late period and is not yet entirely exploded See Brand s Popiar 
Antiqmties (Bohn s edit ) voi lu p 351 
® Butler says in his character of a Squire of Dames (Bemams vol u. 
p 89), ^'he IS donzel to the damzels, and gentleman usher daily waiter 03 \ 
the ladies and rubs out his time in making legs and love to them \ The 
word IS likewise used m Ben Jonsons Alchemist Donzel^ a diminqtiYe 
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And tis on Ins account I come. 

To know from you my fatal doom ^ 

Quoth Sidrophel, If you suppose, 675 

Sir Knight that I am one of those 
I might suspect and take the alarm, 

Your business is but to inform ^ 

But if it be, tis ne er the near, 

You have a wrong sow by the ear ^ 680 

Bor I assure you for my part, 

I only deal by rules of art 
Such as are lawful and judge by 
Conclusions of astrology 

But for the Devil know nothing by him, 685 

But only this that I defy him 

Quoth he "Whatever others deem ye 
I understand your metonymy 
Your words of second hand intention ^ 

"When things by wrongful names you mention 690 
The mystic sense of all your terms, 

That are indeed but magic charms 
To raise the Devil and mean one thing, 

And that is downright conjuring 

And m itself more warrantable ® 695 

Than cheat or canting to a rabble, 

of Don, IS from the Italian donzeUo and means a young squire page, or 
gallant 

^ That IS to lay an information against him which would have exposed 
him to a prosecution as at that time there was a severe mquifeition against 
conjurers witche , «fec See note on line 144 page 21o 

* Handbook of Proverbs p 178 

^ Metonymy is a figure of speech whereby one word or thing is substi 
tuted by representation for another the cause is put for the effect the subject 
for the adjunct or vice versd — as we say a man keeps a good table or 

we read Shakspeare meaning his works The term is here used m the 
sense of a juggle of words 

4 Words not used in their primary meaning Terms of second intention, 
among the Schoolmen, denote ideas which have been arbitrarily adopted 
for purposes of science in opposition to those which are connected with 
sensible objects Whately says The first intention of a term is a certain 
vague and general signification of it as opposed to one more precise an \ 
muted which it bears in some particular art science, or system, and which 
IS called its second mtention (Book ui § 10 ) 

* The Knight has no faith in astrology but wishes the conjurer to own 
plainly that he d als with the Devil, and then he will hope for some satisfac 
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Or putting tncts upon tlie moon, 

Wmcli by conftd racy are done 

Your ancient conjurers were wont 

To make her from her sphere dismount,^ 600 

And to their mcantations stoop ’ 

They scorn d to pore thro telescope, 

Or idly play at bo peep with her 
To find out doudy or fair weather, 

Which every almanack can tell, 60o 

Pei haps as learnedly and well 

As you yourself — Then friend I doubt 

You go the furthest way about 

Your modest Indian Magician 

Makes but a hole m th earth to piss m ^ 610 

And straight resolves all questions by t, 

And seldom fads to be i th right 
The Posy crucian way s more sure 
To brmg the Devd to the lure , 

Each of ’em has a sev ral gm, 616 

To catch mteUigences in ^ 

Some by the nose with fumes trepan em, 

As Dunstan did the Devd s grannam ^ 

tion from him To show what may he done in this way he recounts the 
great achievements of sorcerers 

1 So the witch Camdia m Horace Ep XYII line 78, boasts of her 

E ower to snatch the moon from heaven by her mcantations The ancients 
‘equently introduced this fiction See A^irgil Eclogue vm 69 Ovid s 
Metamorphoses vu 2Q7 Propertius book i elegy i 19 and TibuUtis, 
booki elegy u 44 

2 “The mng presently called to his Bongi to clear the air -ihe conjurer 
immediately made a hole m the ground wherem he urined Le Blanc s 
Travels p 98 The ancient Zabii used to dig a hole m the earth, and fill 
it with blood as the means of formmg a correspondence with demons, and 
obtainmg their favour 
3 To secure demons or spirits 

* The chemists and alchemists In Butler’s Bemains vol u p 235 
we read ‘ these spirits they use to catch by the noses with fumigations as 
St Dunstan did the devil by a pair of tongs St Dunstan lived in the 
tenth centuiy and became successively abbot of G-lastonbury bishop of 
London and Worcester and archbishop of Canterbury He was 'a man of 
great learmng a student of the occult sciences and proficient in the polite 
arts particularly pamtmg and sculpture The legend runs, that as he was 
very attentively engravmg a gold cup m his cell the Devil tempted him 
in the shape of a beautiful woman The saint, perceiving who it was tooJp 
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Otters Witt ctaracters and words 

Catct ’em as men in nets do b^ds ^ 620 

And some witb. symbols signs and tncLs 

Engrav d in planetary nicks ^ 

With their own influences will fetch ’em 
Down fl’om their orbs ariest and catch em, 

Make em depose and answer to 625 

Ail questions ere they let them go 
Bombastus kept a dev^ s bird 
Shut in the pummel of his sword ^ 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 

Of f^ast and future mountebanks 630 

Kelly did all his feats upon 

The Devil s looking glass a stone ^ 

Where playing with him at bo peep 
He solv d all problems ne er so deep 

up a led hot pair of tongs and catching hold of the Devil by the nose made 
him howl m such a teinble manner as to be heard aU over the neighbour 
hood 

^ By repetition of magical sounds and words, properly called enchant 
ments See Chaucei s Third Book of Fame 

By signs and figures described according to astrological svmmetry 
that IS certain conjunctions or oppositions with the planets and aspects of 
the stars 

3 Bombastus was the family name of Paiacelsus of whom see note at 
page 224 Butlef s note on this passage in the edition of 1674, is a follows 

Paracelsus is said to ha-v e kept a small de-v il prisoner in the pummel of his 
sword which was the reason perhaps why he was so vahant in his drink 
However it was to bettei puipose than Hanmbal earned poison m his 
to ispatch himself if he should happen to be surprised in any great 
extremity for the sword would have done the feat alone much better and 
more soldiei like And it was below the honour of so great a commander 
to go out of the world like a rat 

♦ Dr Dee had a stone which he called his angelical stone asserting 
that it was brought to him by the angels Baphael and Gabiiel with whom 
he pretended to be familiar He told the emperor that the angels of God 
had brought to him a stone of such value that no earthly kingdom is of 
sufficient worthiness k> be compaied to the virtue or dignity thereof It 
was large round and veiy transparent and persons who were qualified 
for the sight of it were to perceive various shapes and figures either repre 
seated in it as in a looking glass or standing upon it as on a pedestal This 
stone IS now p the Department of Antiquities British Museum See Zad 
iiel s Almanac for 1851 for an account of one of these crystal balls which 
formerly belonged to Lady Blessington, and for the visions which were seen 
in it (?) in 1850 It is said that Dee s Angeucal Stone which was m the 
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r tk garb and habit of a dog,^ 

That was his tutor, and the cur 
Bead to th occult philosopher,^ 

And taught bim subt ly to ma ntain 
All other sciences are vain ^ 

To this, quoth SidrophelLo, Sir, 
Agrippa was no conjurer, 

'Nor Paracelsus, no, nor Behmen , ^ 

Nor was the dog a caco daemon, 

But a true dog that would show tricks 
For th emperor and leap o er sticks , 
Would fetch and carry was more civil 
Than other dogs, but yet no devd , 

And whatsoe er he s said to do, 

He went the self same way we go 
As for the Bosy cross philosophers, 
Whom you wiU have to be but sorcerers, 
What they pretend to is no more 
Than Trismegistus did before ® 


Strawberry Hill Collection, turned out to be only a pohsbed piece of cannel 
coal 

1 As Paracelsus bad a devil confined in tbe pummel of bis sword so 

Agnppa bad one tied to bis dog s collar, says Erastus It is probable 

bat tbe collar bad some stiange unintelligible cbaracteis en^aven upon 
it Mr Butler (in edit 1674) bas tbe following note on these fines ‘ (5or 
nelius Agnppa bad a dog that was suspected to be a spmt, for some tncks 
be was wont to do beyond tbe capacity of a dog But tbe author of Magia 
Adamica bas taken a great deal of pains to vindicate both tbe doctor and 
tbe dog from that aspersion m which be bas shown a verj great respeet- 
and kindness for them both 

2 Meaning Agnppa, who wrote a book entitled De Occulta Pbdosopbia 
See note at p 2o 

2 Bishop Warburton says, nothing can be more pleasant than this turn 
given to Agnppa s silly book De Yamtate Scientiarum 

^ Jacob Behmen or Bobmen tbe inspired shoemaker and tbeosopbist of 
liusatia was merely an enthusiast, who deluded himself in common with 
bis foUoT^ers Law, Bishop of Carlisle edited bis works and gave them 
vogue m this country, and there are not wantmg admirers of them even 
at tbe present day 

fi Tbe Egyptian deity Tbotb called Hermes by tbe Creeks, and Mercury^ 
by tbe Latins from whom tbe early chemists pretended to have denvef 
their art is tbe mythical personification of almost all that is valuable W 
man* 
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Pythagoras old Zoroaster ^ 666 

And Apollonius their master ^ 

To whom they do confess they owe 
All that they do and all they know 
Quoth Hudihras — Alas what is 1 1 us 
Whether twere said by Trismegistus 660 

If it be nonsense false or mystick, 

Or not mtelligible, or sophistick ? 

Tis not antiquity nor author 
That makes Truth truth altho Time s daughter ® 
Twas he that put her m the pit 66© 

Before he puIL d her out of it ^ 


• Little IS known of Zoroaster who is supposed to have lived six cen 
tunes before the Chiistian eia Manj miracles are attributed to him by the 
ancient wnters and he is the legendary founder of the religion of the old 
Persians and repu^-ed inventor of magic Pjthagoras a Greek philosopher 
flourished about the sixth or seventh century before Christ He was the 
scholar of Thales tra\elled in Eg}q)t Chaldea and other parts of the East 
and was initiated into all their mj teries and at last settled in Italy where 
he founded the Itahc sect He commonly expressed himself by symbols 
Many mcredible stories are reported of him by Diogenes Laertius Jamblicus, 
and others 

® Apollonius of Tyana hved m the time of Domitian Many improbable 
wonders are related of him by Philostratus and more are added by sub 
sequent wnters According to these accounts he raised the dead rendered 
himself mvisible was seen at Pome and Puteoli on the same day and pro 
claimed at Ephesus the murder of Domifian at the very instant of its per 
petration at Rome This last fact is attested by Dio Cassius the consular 
historian who with the most vehement asseverations ajBdrms it to be 
certainly true though it should be demed a thousand times over Yet the 
same Dio elsewhere c 11s him a cheat and impostor Dio Ixvm ult et Ixxvu 
18 The Life of Apollonius of Tyana written by Philostratus has been 
translated mto Engli&h by Blount 1630 and by Berwick, 1809 Sceptics 
of all ages have been fond of comparing the feats of Apollomus with the 
miracles of Jesus Christ 

® The Kmght argues that opimops are not always to be received on the 
authority of a great name nor does the antiquity of an opmion ever con 
stitute the tru9i of it 

^ Time brmgs truth to light although it was time also which had concealed 
it It often involves subjects in perplexity and occasions those very diffi 
culties which afterwards it helps to remove Bishop Warburton (mserves 
that the satire contained in these lines of our author is fine and just Clean thes 
said that truth was hid in a pit ‘ Yes answer^ the poet but yon 
Greek philosophers were the first that put her in there, and then claimed 
so much merit to yourselves for drawing her out 
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And as he eats Ins sons, just so 
He feeds upon Ins daughters too ^ 

Nor does it follow cause a herald 

Can make a gentleman scarce a year old,® 670 

To he descended of a race 

Of ancient kings in a small space, 

That we should all opinions hold 
Authentic that we can make old 

Quoth Sidrophel It is no part 675 

Of prudence to cry down an art. 

And what it may perform deny 
Because you understand not why , 

As Averrhoes play d hut a mean trick, 

To damn our whole art for eccentrick,® 680 

Bor who knows all that knowledge contains ? 

Men dwell not on the tops of mountams, 

But on their sides or rising s seat , 

So tis with knowledge s vast height 

Ho not the hist ries of all ages 685 

Belate miraculous presages 

Of strange turns m the world s affairs, 

Foreseen h astrologers, soothsayers, 

Chaldeans leain d Genethliacks ^ 

And some that have writ almanacks ? 690 

1 If Truth IS Time s daughter yet Saturn, or Time may be none the 
kinder to her on that account For as poets feign that Saturn eats his 
sons so he may also be supposed to feed upon his daughters 

2 In all cml wars the order of things is sub'v erted the poor become rich 
and the rich poor And they who suddenly gam nches seek, in the next 
place to be furnished with an honourable pedigree however fictitious 
Many instances of this kind are preser\ed in walker s History of Inde 
pendency Bate s Lives of the Eegicides &c But the satire applies to 
heraldic pedigrees generally 

^ Averrhoes flounshed in the twelfth century He was a great mtio 
lawyer and physician , and one of the most subtle philosophers that ever 
appeared among the Arabians He wrote a commentary upon Anstotle 
from whence he obtained the surname of commentator He much disliked 
the epicycles and eccentrics which Ptolemy had introduced into his system 
they seemed so absurd to him that they gave him a disgust to the science 
of astronomy m general He does not seem to have formed a more favour 
able opinion of astrology which he condemned as eccentric and fallacious 
having no foundation in truth or certainty 

^ Genethliaoi, or Chaldeans were soothsayers who undertook to foretell ^ 
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The Median emp ror dream d his daughter 
Had pist all Asia under water ^ 

And that a vine sprung from her haunches, 

O erspread his empire with its branches , 

And did not soothsayers expound it, 69o 

As after by th event he found it ^ 

When Caesar in the senate fell 
Bid not the sun eclips d foretell 
And m resentment of his slaughter, 

Look d pale for almost a year after 
Augustus having b oversight 
Put on his left shoe fore his right ^ 

Had like to have been slain that day 
By soldiers mutin mg for pay 

Are there not myriads of this sort 70a 

Which stones of all times report ^ 

Is it not ominous in all countries 

When crows and ravens croak upon trees ? ^ 

The Eoman senate when withm 

The city walls an owl was seen ® 710 

Bid cause their clergy with lustrations. 

Our Synod calls Humiliations 

the fortunes of men from circumstances attending their births by casting 
their nativities 

1 Astyages kin^ of Media had this dream of his daughter Mandane 
and being alarmed at the interpretation which was gi\en of it by the Magi 
he married her to Capabyses a Persian of mean quahty Her son was Cyras 
who fulfilled the dream by the conquest of Asia See Herodotus, 1 107 
and Justm 

^ The prodmes said to have preced d the death of Csesar are mentioned 
by se\erm of me classics Virgil Ovid Plutarch &c But the poet alludes 
to what is related by Phny in his Natural Histora u 30 See also Shak 
speare for a full account of these prodigies Jul Uses Act 1 sc 3 
* Plmy tells this tale m his Second Book See also Suetonius hb u s 
29 The ascents to temples were always contrived so that the worshippers 
might set their right foot upon the uppermost step as the ancients were 
superstitious m this respect And we have an old English saying about 
putting the right foot foremost (Handbook of Proverbs p 160 ) 

< Eavens crows magpies and the like have always been redded as 
birds of ommous appearance But the omens have been variously mter 
preted in different ages and countnes In England if they croak against 
thq sun it IS for fine weather if m the water it is for ram Bishop Hall 
says * If you hear hut a raven ci oak from the next rqof, make your will 
® See Julius Obsequens, No 44 45 and Lyoosthenes, p 194 195 

B 
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The round fac’d prodigy t’ avert 

Prom doing town or country hurt 

And if an owl have so much pow r, 716 

Why should not planets have much more, 

That m a region far above 
Inferior fowls of the am move, 

And should see further and foreknow 

More than their augury below ? 720 

Tho that once serv d the polity 

Of mighty states to govern by ^ 

And this IS what we take in hand, 

By pow rful art to understand , 

"VS^ich, how we have perform d all ages 725 

Can speak th events of our presages 

Have we not lately m the moon 

Pound a new world, to th old unknown P ^ 

Discover d sea and land Columbus 

And Magellan could never compass ? 730 

Made mountains with our tubes appear, 

And cattle grazing on them there r 
Quoth Hudibras You he so ope, 

That I without a telescope 

Can find your tricks out and descry 73^ 

Where you tell truth and where you lie 
Por Anaxagoras, long agone, 

Saw hills as well as you i th’ moon,® 

^ It appears from many passages of Cicero and other authors that the 
determmations of the augurs aruspices, and the sibylline hooks were com-*^ 
monly contrived to promote 'the ends of government, or to serve the pur 
poses of the chief managers m the commonwealth 

* “ The fame of Galileo s observations excited many others to repeat 
them and to make maps of the moon s spots The reference here except 
in respect of the cattle is to the m^ of Hevelins in his Selenograpkia 
nve LtmcB Desmptto See also the Uure of Melancholy by Democntus/ 
junior p 254 

® See Burnet s Arohseolog cap x p 144 Anaxagoras of Olazomene 
was the first of the Ionic philosophers who maintained that the several parts 
of the nniverse were the works of a supreme intelligent being, and conse 
quently did not allow the sun and moon to be gods On this account he 
was accused of impiety, and thrown into prison but released by the inter-^ 
cession of Pencles wno had been one of ms pupils The poet might pro^ 
bably have Bishop ‘Wilkins m view whose hook mamtalning that ttie moon^ 
was a habitable world and proposing schemes for flying there 
through several editions between 1638 and 1684 i 
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And held the sim was but a piece 

Of red hot iron as big as Grreece ^ 740 

Believ d the heav ns A\ere made of stone. 

Because the sun had voided one , ^ 

And rather than he would recant 
Th opinion suffer d banishment 
But what alas ' is it to us 74o 

"Whether i th moon men thus or thus 
Po eat their porridge cut their corns, 

Or whether they have tails or horns ? 

What trade from thence can you advance, 

But what we nearer have from Brance ^ 7o0 

What can our travellers bring home, 

That IS not to be learnt at Borne ? 

What politics or strange opinions 
That are not in our own dominions ? 

What science can be brought from thence 7oo 

In which we do not here commence ? 

What revelations or rehgions 
That are not in our native regions ^ 

Are sweating lanterns ^ or screen fans, 

Made better there than they rf in France ? 760 

Or do they teach to sing and play, 

0 th’ guitar there a newer way ? 

Can they make plays there that shall fit 
The pubhc humour with less wit ? 


^ In Butler s Remains vre read 

For the ancients only took it for a piece 
Of red hot iron, as big as Peloponese 

Alluding to one of the notions about the moon attributed no doubt falsely 
to Anaxagoras See his Life m Diogenes Laertius (Bohn s edit p 59 et 
seq) 

* Anaxagoras had foretold that a large stone would fall from heaven and 
it was supposed to have been found soon afterwards near ^gospotamos 
The fall of the stone is recorded in the Arundehan marbles 
» These lanterns as the poet calls them, were boxes wherein the whole 
body was ^aced, together with a lamp They were used by quacks, in a 
certain disease to bring on perspiration See Swift s Works, vof vi Petbox 
^e Great v 56 Ha'^esworth s edition Screen fans wete nsed to shade 
the eyes from the fire and commonly hung by the side of the chinine) 
somenmes ladies earned them along with mem they were made of or 
lamented leather paper, straw, or feathers 

s2 
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Wnte wittier dances, quainter sliows, 76o 

Or fight with more ingenious blows ^ 

Or does the map i th moon look big, 

And wear a huger periwig, 

Show m ins gait or face more tricks, 

Than our own native lunaticks f ^ 770 

But if w outdo him here at home, 

What good of jour design can come ^ 

As wind 1 th hjpocondres pent,^ 

Is but a blast if downward sent , 

But if it upward chance to flj, 775 

Becomes new hght and prophecy ,3 

So when our speculations tend 

Above their just and useful end 

Altho they promise strange and great 

Discoveries of thmgs far fet, 780 


1 These and the foregoing lines were a satiie upon the gait, dress, and 
carnage of the fops and beauv of those days Long perukes had some 
yeais previously been introduced in Fiance and in our poet s time had come 
into great vogue m England 

In the belly under the short nbs These hues were cleveily turned 
into Latin by Br Harmer 

Sic hypocondnacis inclusa meatibus aura 
Desinet m crepitum si fertur prona per alvum 
Sed SI summa petat mentisque invaserit arcem 
Bivinus furor est et conscia flamma futun 

Tlie subject seems to have afforded scope or rather given vent, to the 
wit of the day In Domavzi Amphitheatrum Saptentiajooo seme Manov 
1610, are several early pieces de peditu and a meny English writer 
gives the following joco scientific definition of it A nitro aerial vapour 
exhaled from an ^jacent pond of stagnant water, of a sahne nature and 
rarefied and sublimed into the nose of a microscopical alembic by the 
general heat of a stercoranus balneum, with a strong empyreuma and 
forced through the posteriors by the compressive power of the compulsive 
faculty 

3 I^*ew light was a phrase corned at that time and used ever since for 
any new opinion in rehgion In the north of Ireland, where the dissenters 
aie chiefly divided into two sects they are distinguished as the old and the 
new lights The old hghts are such as rigidly adhere to the old Calvinistic 
doctrine and the new hghts are those who have adopted the more modem 
latitudmanan opinions these are frequently hostile to each other, ae 
their predecessors the Presbyterians and Independents were xn the tune of 
the Civil Wars ^ 
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They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

And savour strongly of the ganzas ^ 

Tell me but what s the natural cause, 

Why on a sign no painter draws 
The full moon ever but the half — 

Besolve that with your Jacob s staff ^ 

Or why wolves raise a hubbub at her 
And dogs howl when she shines in water , 

And I shall freely give my vote 
You may know something more remote 790 

At this deep Sidrophel look d wise 
And staring round with owl like eyes, 

He put his face into a posture 

Of sapience and began to bluster 

Por having three times shook his head 79& 

To stir his wit up thus he said 

Art has no mortal enemies ® 

Hert Ignorance but owls and geese 

Those consecrated geese in orders 

That to the Capitol were warders ^ 800 

And being then upon patrol 

"With noise alone beat off the Gaul 

Or those Athenian sceptic owls 

That will not credit their own souls * 

1 G-odwin afterwards bishop of Herefoid wrote m his youth a kind of 
astronomical romance under the feigned name of Dommgo Gonzales and 
entitled it The Man in the Moon or a Discourse on a Yo} age thither (pub 
lished London 1638) It gives an account of his being drawn up to the 
moon m a light vehicle by certain birds called ganzas a Spanish word 
for geese The Knight heie censures the pretensions of Sidrophel by com 
panng them with this wild expedition The poet likewise might intend 
to banter some of the aerial projects of the learned Bishop Wilkins 

2 A mathematical instrument for taking the heights and distances of 
stars 

^ ^‘Et qnod vulgo aiunt artem non habere inimicum nisi ignorantem 
Sprat thought it necessary to write many pages to show that natural phi 
losophy was not likely to subvert our government or our reh^on and that 
experimental knowledfge had no tendency to make men either bad subjects or 
had Christians See Sprat s History of the Eoyal Society 

* The garrison of a castle were called warders The tale of the defeat of 
the night attack on the Capitol through the cackling of the sacred geese of 
Juno is well known See Livy's Roman 5^ist Book y e 77 

® Incredulous persons He calls them owls because that bird was the 
vemblem of wisdom and Athenian, because that bird was sacred to Minerva, 
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Or any science understand, S05 

Beyond tlie reach of eye or hand i 

But measuring all things by their own 

Enowledge, hold nothing s to be known 

Those wholesale cntics that in coffee 

Houses cry down all philosophy, 810 

And will not know upon what ground 

In nature we our doctrine found, 

Altho with pregnant evidence 
We can demonstrate it to sense, 

As I just now have done to you, 816 

Boretellmg what you came to know 
Were the stars only made to light 
Eohhers and hurglarers hy night ? * 

To wait on drunkards thieves, gold finders, 

And lovers solacing behind doors ? 820 

Or giving one another pledges 
Of matrimony under hedges ? 

Or witches simplmg and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors snippets ^ * 

Or from the pill ry tips of ears 825 

Of rebel saints and perjurers f 
Only to stand by, and look on, 

But not know what is said or done ^ 

Is there a constellation there 

That was not born and bred up here , 830 

And therefore cannot he to learn 
In any inferior concern ? 

the protectress of Athens Smce the owl, however, is usually considered a 
moping, drowsy bird the poet intimates that the knowledge of these sceptics 
IS oDScure oonmsed, and undigested The meaning of the whole passage is 
that there are twp sorts of men, who are great enemies to the advancement 
of science the first bigoted divines who upon hearing of any new discovery 
in nature, apprehend an attack npon religion, and proclaim loudly that the 
Capitol 1 e the fa).th of the church is on danger the others seiff^uffieient 
philosophers who lay down arbitrary principles and reject every truth 
which does not coincide with them 

^ Sidrophel argues that so many iummous bodies could never have been 
constructed for tbe sole purpose of affording a little light in the absence 
of the sun but his reasoning does not contnhute much to the support tf 
astrology ) 

^ Collecting herbs and other requisites for their enchantments S# 
Shakapeare s Macbeth, Act iv ^ 
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Were they not during all their lives, 

Most of era pirates whores and thieves ? 

And IS it like they have not still 83o 

In their old practices some skill ? 

Is there a planet that by birth 

Does not derive its house from earth 

And therefore probably must know 

What is and hath been done below ^ 840 

Who made the Balance or whence came 

The Bull the LiOn and the Earn ? 

Did not we here the Argo rig, 

Make Berenice s periwig ^ ^ 

Whose liv ry does the Coachman ^ wear ^ 845 

Or who made Cassiopeia s chair 

And therefore as they came from hence, 

With us may hold intelligence 
Plato deny d the world can be 

Govern d without geometry ^ 850 

Por money b mg the common scale 
Of things by measure, weight and tale. 

In all th aifairs of church and state 
Tis both the balance and the weight 
Then much less can it be without 855 

Divme astrology made out 
That puts the other down m worth, 

As far as heaven s above earth 
These reasons quoth the Knight, I grant 
Are something more significant 860 

Than any that the learned use 
Upon tins subject to produce , 

* Meaning the constellation called Coma Berenices Berenice the wife of 
Ptolemy Evergetes kmg of Egypt made a vow when her husband under 
took his expemtion into Syria that if he returned safe she would cut off 
and dedicate her hair to Venus and this on his return she fulfilled. The 
offering by some accident bemg lost Oonon the mathematician, to soothe 
her fe^ngs declared that her hair was earned up to heaven where it was 
formed into seven stars near the tail of the Lion Hence the cons^ation 
of this name 

3 The constellation Aunga near that of Cassiopeia which lies near fliose 
of Cepheus Perseus and Andromeda ^ 

3 A constellation in the northern hemisphere consisting of 55 stars 

* Plato out of fondness for geometry employed it in aU his systems 
'He used to say that the Deity governed me world on geometnoal principles, 
performing everything by wei^t and measure 
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And yet they’re far from satisfactory, 

T establish and keep up your factory 
Th Egyptians say, the sun has twice ^ 86S 

Shifted his setting and his rise , 

Twice has he risen m the west, 

As many times set m the east , 

But whether that be true or no. 

The devil any of you know 870 

Some hold the heavens like a top. 

Are kept by circulation up ^ 

And were t not for their wheeling round, 

Ihey d instantly fall to the ground 

As sage Empedocles of old ^ 876 

And from him modern authors hold 

Plato behev d the sun and moon 

Below all other planets run ^ 

Some Mercury, some Venus seat 

Above the sun himself m height 880 

1 The Egyptian priests informed Herodotus that in the space of 11 340 
years the sun had four times nsen and set out of its usual course rising 
twice where it now sets and setting twice where it now rises See Herodo 
tus (Bohn s transl p 152) Spenser alludes to this supposed miracle in 
his Fairy Queen bpok y c 1 stanza 6 et seq Such a phsenomenon might 
have been observed by some who had ventured beyond the equator, to the 
south exploring the continent of Africa for there to any one standing 
with his face to the sun at noon it would appear that the sun had risen on 
his nght hand and was about to set on his left 

It is mentioned as one of the opinions of Anaxagoras that the heaven 
was composed of stone and was kept up by violent circumrotation, but 
would faU when the rapidity of that motion should be •►•emitted Some do 
Anaxagoras the honour to suppose that this conceit of his gave \th,e first 
hint towards the modem theory of the planetary motions ^ 

s Empedocles was a philosopher of Agngentum in Sicily of the 5th cei:|t 
B c Me was equally famous for his knowledge of natural history and 
medicine and as a poet and a state man and it is generally related that he 
threw himself into Mount Etna so that by suddenly disappearing he might 
establish his claim to divinity but Diogenes Laertius gives a more rational 
account of his death He maintained the motions of the sun and the 
planets but held that the stars were composed of fire and fixed m a crystal 
sphere and that the sun was a body of fire Some of these opinions are 
embodied in Shakspeare s famihar hnes 

Doubt that the stars are fire 
Doubt that the sun doth move &c 

* The Knight further argues that there can be no foundation for truth in 
astrology since the learned differ so mnoh about the planets themselves, 
from which astrologers chiefly drew their predictions 
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The learned Scaliger complain d 
’G-amst what Copernicus mamtam d,^ 

That m twelve hundred years and odd,® 

The sun had left his ancient road 
And nearer to the Earth is come 886 

Bove fifty thousand miles from home 
Swore twas a most notorious flam, 

And he that had so little shame 
To vent such fopperies abroad 

Deserv d to have his rump well claw’d 890 

"Which Monsieur Bodm hearmg swore 
That he deserv d the rod much more,® 

That durst upon a truth give doom, 

He knew less than the pope of Borne ^ 

Cardan believ d great states depend 89o 

Upon the tip o th Bear s tail s end ® 

That as she whisk d it t wards the sun 
Strow d mighty empires up and down , 

^ Copernicus thouglit that the eccentricity of the sun or the obliquity of 
the ecliptic had been diminished by many parts since the times of rtotemy 
and Hipparchus On T^ich Scaliger observed that the wntmgs of Co 
pemicus deserved a sponge or their author a rod 
® Instead of this and the seven following lines the editions of 1664 read 

About the sun s and earth s approach 
And swore that he that dar <i to broach 
Such paltry fopperies abroad 
Deserv d to have his rump well claw d 

® John Bodin an eminent geographer and lawyer bom at Angers died 
at Laon, 1696 aged 67 He agreed with Copernicus and other famous 
astronomers that the circle of the earth had approached nearer to the sun than 
it was formerly He was alternately superstitious and sceptical and is 
said to have been at different times a Protestant a Papist a deist a sorcerer, 
a Jew and an atheist 

* Var He knew no more than th pope of Rome m the editions of 1664 
® Cardan a physician and astrologer born at Pana 1501 He held tltat 
particular stars influenced particular countries and that the fate of the 

f eatest kmgdoms in Europe was determined by the tail of Ursa M^or 
e cast the nativity of Edward VI and foretold his death it is said, cor 
rectly He then foretold the time of his own death and when the day drew 
near, findmg himself m perfect health he starved himself to death, rather 
than disgrace his science Scaliger said that m certain things he appeared 
superior to human understanding and in a great manyothers inferior to that 
of little children See Bayle s Diet Tennemann s History of Philosophy, 
p 26a ' 
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'Wltich otHeTS say must needs be false, 

Because your true bears bave no tails ^ 900 

Some say, the zodiac constellations ^ 

Hare long since cbang d their antique stations * 
Above a sign and prove the same 
In Taurus now once m the Earn , 

Affirm d the Trigons chopp d and chang d, 90o 

The wat ry with the fiery rang d ^ 

Then how can their effects stdl hold 

To be the same they were of old P 

This, though the art were true would make 

Our modern soothsayers mistake ® 9lo 

And IS one cause they tell more lies, 

In figures and nativities, 

Than th old Chaldean conjurers, 

In so many hundred thousand years , ^ 

Beside their nonsense m translating, 9X6 

Bor want of accidence and Latm , 

^ This was a vulgar error ongmating m the shortness of the bear s tail 

* In the editions of 1664, this and the following lines stand thus 

Some say the stars i th zodiac 
Are more than a whole sign gone back 
Since Ptolemy and prove the same 
In Taurus now, then in the Bam 

The alteration was made in the edition of 1674 

* The Knight, still further to lessen the credit of astrology observes that 
the stars have suffered a considerable variation of their longitude, by the 
precession of the equinoxes for instance the first star of Aries, vdnoh m 
the tune of Meton the Athenian was found m the very intersection of file 
echptic and equator is now removed eastward more than thirty degrees, so 
that the sign Aries possesses the place of Taurus Taurus that of Genmu, 
and so on 

^ The twelve signs are ipi astrology divided into four tngons, each named 
after one of the four elements accordingly there are three fiery, three airy, 
three watery, and three earthly 

Fiery— Anes, Leo Sagittarius 
Earthly— Taurus Virgo Capricornus 
Airy— Gemini Libra Aquarius 
Watery — Cancer, Scorpio Pisces 

5 See Dr Bentley s Boyle Lectures Sermon m 

® The Chaldeans as Cicero remarks, pretended to have been m possesi 
’Bion of astrological knowledge for the space of 47,000 years ^ 
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Like Idus and Oalendce Engbsht 
The Quarter days by skilful linguist ^ 

And yet with canting slight and cheat, 

’Twill serve their turn to do the feat , 920 

Make fools beheve in their foreseeing 
Of things before they are in being , 

To swallow gudgeons ere they re catch’ d, 

And count their chickens ere they re hatch d , ^ 

Make them the constellations prompt 92o 

And give em back their own accompt , 

But stiH the best to him that gives 
The best price for t or best beheves 
Some towns and cities some for brevity, 

Have cast the versal world s nativity, 930 

And made the infant stars confess 
Like fools or children what they please 
Some calculate the hidden fates 
Of monkeys, puppy dogs and cats , 

Some running nags, and fighting cocks, 935 

Some love, trade, law suits and the pox 
Some take a measure of the hves 
Of fathers, mothers, husbands wives , 

Make opposition, trme and quartile. 

Tell who IS barren and who fertile , 940 

As if the planet s first aspect 
The tender infant did infect ® 


1 Mr Smitli of Harleston says this is probably a banter upon Sir Eichard 
Fanshawe s translation of Horace Epod u 69 70 
Omnem relegit idibns pecnniam, 

Quaent calendis ponere 
At Michaelmas calls all his monies m, 

And at onr Lady puts them out agam 
The 15th of March May July and October and the 13th of all other 
months were the Ides The 1st of every month was the Calends 
3 handbook of Proverbs pp 81 &c See also L Estranges Fables, 
Part 11 fab 205 and Spectator No 535 
» The accent is laid upon the last syllable of aspect Astrologers reckon 
five aspects of the planets conjunction sextile quartile tnne, and opposi 
tiott Sextile denotes their bemg distant from each other a sixth part of a 
circle or two signs quartile a fourth part or three signs tnne a third 
part, or four signs opposition half the circle or directly opposite It 
was the opmion of jMicial astrologers that whatever good disposition the 
infant might otherwfee have been endued with^ yet if its birth was, by any 
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In sonl and body, and instil 
future good and future ill , 

Whicb in their dark fatalities lurking, 94o 

At destin’d periods fall a working, 

And break out like the hidden seeds 
Of long diseases into deeds 
In fciendships, enmities, and strife, 

And all th emergencies of life 960 

"No sooner does he peep into 

The world but he has done his do, 

Catch d all diseases, took all physick 
That cures or kills a man that is sick , 

Marry’ d his punctual dose of wives ^ 965 

Is cuckolded and breaks or thrives 
There s but the twinkhng of a star 
Between a man of peace and war , 

A thief and }ustice, fool and knave, 

A huffing ofrcer and a slave , 960 

A crafty lawyer and pick pocket, 

A great philosopher and a blockhead , 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learn d physician and man slayer 

As if men from the stars did suck 966 

Old age diseases and ill luck 

Wit folly, honour virtue, vice, 

Trade, travel women claps, and dice , 

And draw with the first <»ir they breathe. 

Battle and murder, sudden death * 970 

Are not thes^ fine commodities 
To be imported ftom the skies, 

accident, so accelerated or retarded that it fell m with the predominkace of 
a malignaiit constellation this momentary influence would entirely change its 
nature, and hias it to all contrary ill qualities See a fine banter on this 
to ^hsh notion m Hotspur s reply to Glendower's astrology m Henry the 
Fourth Parti Actm 

1 ’Punctual dose is the precise number of wives to which he was pre 
destined bj the planetary influence predominant at his birth An old pro 
verb says, the first comers matrimony the second company, die thjrd 
heresy 

2 Thm IS one of the petitions in the litany, which the dissenters ohect 
ed to , especiall]r t^ie words sudden death See Bennet s London Cases 
ahtidged, ch ly p SJOO 
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And vended here among the rabble, 

Por staple goods and warrantable ^ 

Like money by the Druids borrow d, 975 

In th other world to be restored ^ 

Quoth Sidrophel To let you know 
You wrong the art and artists too 
Since arguments are lost on those 
That do our principles oppose, 980 

I will, altho I ve don t before 
Demonstrate to your sense once more, 

And draw a figure that shall tell you 
What you perhaps forget befell you , 

By way of horary inspection, ^ 985 

WLich some account our worst erection 
With that he circles draws and squares, i 
With cyphers astral characters 
Then looks em o er to understand em, 

Altho set down hab nab at random ® 890 

Quoth he. This scheme of th heavens set, 

Discovers how in fight you met 
At Kingston, with a may pole idol ^ 

And that y were bang d both back and side well 

1 That IS astrologers, by endeavoimng to persuade men that the stars 
have dealt out to them their future fortunes are gmlty of a similar fraud 
with the Druids who borrowed money on a promise of repaying it after 
death This practice among the Druids was founded on their doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul Purchas speaks of some who barter with the 
people upon bills of exchange to be paid a hundred for one in heaven 

^ The horoscope is the point of the heavens which rises above the eastern 
honzofl, at any particular moment 

3 Karessays habbe or nabbe have or have not hit or miss at a venture 
quasi, have or n avej i e have not as mil for will not The citizens m 
^eir rage imagining that every post m the churche had bin one of thsai 
aouldyers shot or nabbe, at random Holmshed, Hist of Ireland 
P 2 col 2 

^ Butler here alludes to the spurious second part of Hudibras published 
1663 The first annotator informs ns that there was a notonous idiot, 
here described by the name of WJicuyum who had counterfeited a second 
part of Hudibras as imtowardly as Captain Po who could not wnte himself, 
and yet made shift to stand in the Pillory for forging other men s hands 
as this f^low Whacum no doubt deserved In this spurious production 4h6 
rencounters of Hudibras at Brentford the tranaacnons of a fnountebank 
whom he met with and probably these adventures of the may pole at 
Kingston, are descnbed at lengm By drawing on that ^unous pub- 
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And tHo* yon overcame tlie bear, 996 

The dogs heat you at Brentford fair , 

Where sturdy butchers broke your noddle, 

And handled you like a fop doodle ^ 

Quoth Hudibras, I now perceive 
Ton are no con] rer, by your leave , looo 

(That paltry story is untrue, 

And forg d to cheat such gulls as you 

Not true ? quoth he howe er you vapour, 

I can what I affirm make appear , 

Whachum shall justify t to your face, lOOo 

And prove he was upon the place 
He play d the saltmbancho s part,^ 

Transform’d t a frenchman by my art , 

He stole your cloak, and pick’d your pocket, 

Chous d and caldes d you like a blockhead,® loio 
And what you lost I can produce, 

If you deny it here i the house 
Quoth Hudibras, I do beheve 
That argument s demonstrative , 

Ealpho, bear witness, and go fetch us 1016 

A constable to seize the wretches 

Bor tho they re both false knaves and cheats. 

Impostors, jugglers, counterfeits 

1 11 make them serve for perpendic lars, 

As true as e er were us’d by bricklayers 1020 

They re guilty, by their own confessions, 

Of felony, and at the sessions, 

Upon the bench I wiU so handle ’em, 

That the vibration o^ this pendulum 

hcatioE for mcidents m our hero s life, the astrologer betrays his ignorance 
of the facts and Butler ingeniously contnTes to publish the cheat 

1 That IS, a silly vam, empty pated fellow 

2 Saltimbanqne is a French word, signifying a quack or mountebank 
Perhaps it was originally Italian 

® Caldes d is a word of the poet s own coming, and signifies, m the 
opmion of "Waxhurton, “puttmg the fortune teller upon you ^ as the Ohal 
deans were great fortune tellers Others suppose it may be derived h:om 
the Caldees, or Culdees In Butler s Eemams, vol i 24, it seeme tOi 
mean hoodwinked or bhnded 

Asham d that men so grave and wise 
Should he chaldes d by gnats and files 

* i e perfectly true or upnght, like a bricklayer s plumb Ime 
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Shall make all tailors yards of one 102© 

TJnammous opinion ^ 

A thing he long has vapour d of, 

But now shall make it out by proof 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out * lose 

ISTor have I hazarded my art, 

And neck, so long on the State s part, 

To be expos d i th end to sufier 
By such a braggadocio buffer ^ 

Huffer ^ quoth Hudibras, this sword lOSo 

Shall down thy false throat cram that word 
Ealpho, make haste and call an officer, 

To apprehend this Stygian sophister , ^ 

Meanwhile I U hold em at a bay 

Lest he and Whachum run away 1040 

1 The device of the vibration of a pendulum was intended to settle a 
certain measure of ells yards &c all the world over which should have 
its foundation in nature For by swinging a weight at the end of a string 
and calculating by the motion of the sun or any star how long the vibra 
tion would last in proportion to the length of the strmg and weight of the 
pendulum they thought to reduce it back again and from any part of time 
compute the exact length of any string that must necessarily vibrate for 
such a period of time So that if a man should ask m Chma for a quarter 
of an hour of satm or taffeta they would know perfectly well what he meant 
and the measure of things would be reckoned no more by the yard, foot, or 
inch, but by the hour quarter and minute See Butler’s Eemains by 
Thyer, vol i p 30 for the following illustration of this notion 

By which he had composed a pedlar s jargon, 

For all the world to learn and use to bargain, 

An universal cantmg idiom 
To understand the swinging pendulum, 

And to communicate in all designs 
With th Eastern virtuoso mandarines 

Elephant in the Moon 

The modems perhaps wiU not be more successful in their endeavours to 
estabhsh a universal standard <Jf weights and measures 

2 WiUiam Ldly wrote and p^hesied for the Parliament, fill he per 
cmved their influence decline Efe then changed sides, but having de 
Glared himself rather too soon he was taken into custody and escaped only 
as he tells us himself by the interference of friends, and by cancmlmg the 
offensive leaf in his aln^ack 

3 Huff means to bully or brow beat 

* I e sophister 
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But Sidrophel wlio from tlie aspect 
0£ Hudibras did now erect ' 

A figure worse portending far, 

Than that of most malignant star 

Behev d it now the fittest moment 1045 

To shun the danger that might come on t, 

'While Hudihras was all alone 
And he and Whachum two to one 
This being resolv d, he spy d by chance, 

Behind the door an iron lance ^ 1050 

That many a sturdy limb had gor d 
And legs and loins, and shoulders bor d , 

He snatch d it up and made a pass, 

To make his way thro Hudibras 

Whachum had got a fire fork ^ 1066 

With which he vow d to do his work , 

But Hudibras was well prepar d 
And stoutly stood upon his guard 
He put by Sidrophello s thrust, 

And in right manfully he rusht 1060 

The weapon from his gripe he wrung, 

And laid him on the earth along 
Whachum his sea coal piong threw by, 

And basely turn d his back to fly , 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch 1066 

As q[uick a., lightning in the breech. 

Just m the place where honour s lodg d,^ 

As wise philosophers have jfidg d 
Because a kick m that part more 
Hurts honour than deep wounds before 10?0 

Quoth Hudibras, The stars determine 
Tou are my prisoners base vermin 
Could they not tell you so, as well 
As what I came to mow, foretell ^ 

1 A spit for roasting meat 

Spelt fier fork m the old editions, so as to make fire a dissyllable 
® Butler in bis speech at the Eota says \^Genmne Bemains, vol i p 
323) * Some are of opinion that honour is seated in the rump only chiefiy 

at least for it is observed that a small kick on that part does more hurt 
and wonnd honour than a cut on the head or face or a stab, or a shot of a 
pistol, on, any other part of the body * 
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By tins, what eKeats you are -we find lO^s 

That in your own concerns are blind * 

Tour liTes are now at my dispose 

To be redeem d by fine or blows 

But who his honour would defile 

To take or sell two lives so vile ^ loso 

I n give you quar-^er but your piUage 

The eonqu ring warrior s crop and tillage 

Which with his sword he reaps and plows, 

That & mine the law of arms allows 

This said in haste in haste he fell lOSo 

To rummaging of Sidrophel 
Birst he expounded both his pockets 
And found a watch with rings and lockets 
Which had been left with him t ^rect 
A figure for and so detect 1090 

A copper plate with a manacl s 
Engrav d upon t with other knacks ^ 

Of Booker s LiUy s Sarah Jmimers ® 

And blank schemes to discovei mmmers ^ 

A moon dial with Is'apier s bones ® I09o 

And sev ral constellation stones 

1 ‘ Astrologers says \gripp^ while they gaze on the stars for direc 
tion fall into ditches wells and gaols that is while they foretell what is 
to happen to othei cannot tell what will happen to themselves The crafty 
Tiheims not content with a pionii e of empire examined the astrologer 
conceinmg his own horoscope intending to drown him on the least ap 
peaiance of falsehood But Thrasyllus wa too cunning for him and im 
mediatel) answered that he peiceived himself at that instant to be in 
imminent danger and added that he was destined to die just ten years 
before the emperoi himself Tacit Ann vi 21 Dio Iviu 27 

» That is inaik or signs belonging to the astrologei s art Knack also 
* signifies a bauble 

* Three astroloo-ers John Booker was bom at Manchester in 1601 and 
after being apprenticed to a habeidasher became clerk first to a justice of 
the peace and aftemaids to a London aldeinian He is said to have had 
great skill in jud^ng of thefts Lilly has frequently been mentioned 
Sarah Jimmers cmed by Lilly Sarah Skilhoin was a great speciilatnx or 
medium as she would now be called She was celebrated for the power of 
her eyes in looking into a speculum and Lilly tells a strange story of 
angels showing her a red waistcoat being taken out of a trunk at 12 miles 
distance and the day before the act 

* From the Anglo Saxon niman meaning thieves or pilferers 

' I ord Napjfir of Merchiston the inventor of Loganthms, also invented 

s 
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Engrav’d in planetary hours, 

That OYer mortals had stranere powers 
To make them thrive m law or trade,. 

And stab or poison to evade , iloo 

In wit or wisdom to improve, 

And be victonotis m love 
'Whachum had neither cross nor pile,* 

His plunder was not worth the while , 

All which the conqu ror did discompt, ilOo 

To pay for curing of his rump 
But Sidrophel as Ml of tricks 
As Eota men of pohtics ^ 

Straight cast about to over reach 

Th unwary conqu ror with a fetch, 11 10 

And make him glad at least to quit 

His victory and fly the pit. 

Before the secular prmce of darkness ^ 

Arnv d to seize upon his carcass 

And, as a fox with hot pursuit,^ lllo 

Chas d through a warren cast about 

To save his credit and among 

Dead vermin on a gallows hung 

a contnvance for performing multiplication Tlie numbers were marked on 
little square rods wbich being made of ivory were called N’apier s bones 
His lordship was one of the early members of the Royal Society, which 
the poet takes frequent occasions to banter 

1 Money frequently bore a cross on one side and the head of a spear or 
arrow (pilum) on the other Cross and pile were our heads and tails 
Thus Swift says This I humbly conceive to be perfect boy s pla} cross^ 
I win, and pile, you lose 

* Harrmgton having devised the scheme of popular government which is 
described m his Oceana endeavoured to promote it by a club of which 
Henry Hevil, Charles Wolseley John Wildman, and Doctor (afterwards 
Sir William) Petty, were members which met in New Palace yard, West 
mmster This club was called the Rota in consequence of a proposal that, 
m the projected House of Commons a third part of the members should 
*Tote out by ballot every year and be ineligible for three years 

3 The constable who keeps the peace at night 

* Olaus Magnus has related many such stones of the fox s cunnmg his 
imitating the barking of a dog feigmng himself dead ridding himselt of 
fleas, by going gradually into the water with a lock of wool lu his mouth 
and when the fleas are diiven into it leaving the wool in the water catch 
mg crab fish with his tail all of which the author avers to be truth on his 
own knowledge 01 Mag Hist i 18 
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And while the dogs ran underneath 

Escap d by counterfeiting death, 1120 

Ifot out of cunning, but a tram 

Of atoms justlmg m his bram,^ 

As learn d philosophers give out 
So Sidrophello cast about, 

And fell to ’s wonted trade agam ii^o 

To feign himself m earnest slam ^ 

Eirst stretch d out one leg then another, 

And, seemmg m his breast to smother 

A broken sigh quoth he, Where am 1 

Alive, or dead ? ot which way came I 1130 

Thro so immense a space so soon ^ 

But now I thought myself i th moon 
And that a monster with huge whiskers, 

More formidable than a Switzer s 

My body thro and thro had drill d 1135 

And Whachum by my side had kill d, 

Had cross examm’d both our hose ® 

And plunder d all we had to lose , 

Look, there he is, I see him now 

And feel the place I am run thro 1140 

And there hes Whachum by my side 

Stone dead and m his own blood dy d 

Oh ^ oh ^ With that he fetch d a groan 

And fell again into a swoon , 

Shut both his eyes and stopt his breath, 1145 

And to the life out acted death, 

That Hudibras to all appearmg, 

Believ’d him to be dead as herrmg ^ 

1 The ancient atomic jphilosophers Democntns, Epicxmis &e , Imld that 
sense in hrutes and cogitation and volition in men were prodiiced by the 
impression of corporeal atoms on the brain Bnt the author perhaps meant 
to ndicnle Sir Kenelm Eigby who relates this story of the fox, and mam 
tains that there was no thought or cunning m it out merely a particular 
disposition of atoms 

® See the scene of Falstaff’s counterfeited death, Shalmpeare Henry IV 
Part I Act Y 

* Trunk hose with pockets to them 

* Shakspeare refers to this proverb m Merry Wives II 3 See also 
Bohn s Handbook of Proverbs, p 187 

8 2 
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He held it now no longer safe, 

To tarry the return of Ealph, H50 

But rather leave him in the lurch ^ 

Thought he he has abus d our church,^ 

Eefused to give himself one firk, 

To carry on the Public work , 

Despis d our Synod men like dirt, 1165 

And made their Diseiphne his sport , 

Divulg d the secrets of their Classes, 

And their Conventions prov d high places , ® 

Disparag d their tithe pigs as pagan, 

And set at nought then* cheese and bacon , 1160 

Eaii d at their Covenant ^ and jeer d 
Their rev rend parsons, to my beard , 

Por all which scandals to be q[uit 

At once, this juncture falls out jjt 

1 11 make him henceforth to beware, 1166 

And tempt my fury, if he dare 

He must at least hold up his hand ® 

By twelve freeholders to be scann d , 
li^o by their skid in palmistry ® 

"Wid quickly read his destmy 1170 

And make him glad to read nis lesson, 

Or take a turn for t at the session ^ 

Unless his Light and Q-iffcs prove truer 
Than ever yet they did, I m sure , 

Por if he scape with whipping now, 1176 

Tis more than he can hope to do 

1 The (kfferent sects of dissenters left each other m the lurch whenever 
an opportunity offered of promoting their own separate interest In this 
instance they made a separate peace with the King, as soon as they found 
that the Independents were playing their own game 

2 This and the following lines show that Hudibras represents the Pres 
bytenans and Balpho tbe Independents all the principal words being 
party catchwords 

® That is corruptions m discipline “ When the devil tempted Christ 
he set him upon the highest pinnacle of the temple Great preferments ait 
great temptations Butler s Remains 
^ The Independents called the Covenant an almanack out of date 
® Culprits when they are tried, hold up their hands at the bar 
« Cheiromancy oi tellmg fortunes by inspection of lines in the palm of 
tbe hand 

That IS, claim the benefit of clergy or be hanged 
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And tHat will disengage my conscience 

Of til obligation in bis own sense 

1 11 male bun now by force abide 

Wbat be by gentle means deny d, iiso 

To give my bononr satisfaction 

And rigbt tbe brethren m tbe action 

Tbis being resolv d witb equal speed 

And conduct be approach d bis steed 

And with activity unwont ll8o 

Essay d tbe lofty beast to mount 

Which once atcbiev d be spurr d bis pals'} , 

To get from tb enemy and Ealpb free 

Left dangers fears and foes bebmd 

And beat at least thiee lengths tbe wind llGO 
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HUDIBRAS TO SIDROPHEL^ 


Eooe iterum Cnspinus 


“^ELL, Sidropliel, tEo’ ’tis m vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
"Without trepanning of your skull, ^ 
As often as the moon s at full, 

’Tis not amiss, ere ye re giv n o er. 
To try one desperate med cine more , 
Eor where your case can be no worse, 

The desp rat at is the wisest course 



* This Epistle was not published till many years after the preceding 
canto, and does not refer to the character there described Sidropbel m 
the poem is most probably William Lilly tbe astrologer and almanack 
maker But the Sidrophel of this Epistle is said to have been Sir Paul 
IT lie, a conceited virtuoso, and member of tbe Royal Society See ndte on 
line 86 pos^ The name Sidropbel had become proverbial for ignorance 
and impostuie when the Epistle was written 

* A surgical operation to remove paft of the skull when it presses upon 
the brain It was said to restore the understanding and in that sense pro 
posed as a remedy for the disorder with which Dean Swifi was afflicted 
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Is't possible that you whose ears 

Are of the tribe of Issacbar s ^ 10 

And might with equal reason either 

Por merit or extent of leather 

With William Pryn s ^ before they were 

Eetrench d and crucify d, compare 

Shou d yet be deaf against a noise lo 

So roarmg as the public voice 

That speaks your virtues free and loud, 

And openly m ev'ry crowd, 

As loud as one that sings his part 
T a wheel barrow or turnip cart, 20 

Or your new nick nam d old invention 
To cry green hastmgs with an engine ® 

As if the vehemence had stunn d 

And torn your drum heads with the sound * 

And cause your folly s now no news 2o 

But overgrown and out of u^^ie 

Persuade yourself there s no such matter ^ 

But that tis vanish d out of nature 
When folly as it grows m years, 

The more extravagant appears SO 

Por who but you could be possest 

With so much ignorance and beast 

That neither ail men s scorn and hate 

Kor being laugh d and pointed at 

Nor bray d so often m a mortar ® 35 

Can teach you wholesome sense and nurture 

^ Genesis xlix 14 * Issacbar is a strong ass couching down between 

two burdens 

2 See Part III Canto II 841 and note 

3 In former tunes and indeed until the beginning of the present century, 
the earliest peas brought to the London market came from HastmM where 
they were grown it may be said forced, in exhausted hme pits These used 
to be cned about the streets by hawkers with stentonan voice ‘ Green 
bastings O In Butler s time these hawkers may have helped their lungs 
with a speakmg pipe in which case this passage would point at Sir Samuel 
Morland s speaking trumpet then recently invented 

* Brum heads that is the drum of your ears j 

5 1 e IS it possible thatyou should perstcade yourself f 

fi That IS pounded Though thou shouldest bray a fool m a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle yet will not his foolishness depart from him 
ProT xxYii 22 
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But, like a reprobate, wbat course 
Soever us’d grow worse and worse P 
Can no transfusion of the blood, 

That makes fools cattle, do you good ^ ' 40 

l!^or puttmg pigs t a bitch to nurse 
To turn them into mongrel curs , ^ 

Put you into a way, at least, 

To make you sell a better beast 

Gan all your critical intrigues 4o 

Of trymg sound fi*om rotten eggs ® 

Your sev ral new found remedies 
Of curmg wounds and scabs in trees , 

Your art for fluxmg them for claps 

And purging their infected saps , 60 

Eecovermg shankers, crystallines 

And nodes and blotches m their reins, 

Have no effect to operate 
Upon that duller block your pate ^ 

But stiH it must be lewmy bent 65 

To tempt your own due punishment , 

And like your whimsy d chariots,^ draw 
The boys to course you without law ® 

1 In tke last century some scientific membeis of the Koyal Society made 
expernnents m transfuaing the blood of one ammal into the veins of another 
and accordmgto their account, the operation pioduced beneficial effects It 
was even performed on human subjects Dr Mackenzie has described the 
process m his Histoiy of Health, p 431 Sir Edmund King a favourite of 
Charles II was among the philosophers of his tune who made this famous 
experiment See Phil Trans abr m 224 The lines from v 39 to 59 
allude to vaiious projects of the first establishers of the Royal Society See 
Birch s History of tnat body vol i 303 vol ii 48 et seq That makes 
fools cattle i e fools for admitting the blood of cattle into their veins 

3 A curious story is told from Giraldus Cambiensis of a sow that was 
suckled by a bitch and acquired the sagacity of a hound or spaniel See 
Butler’s Remains vol i p 12 

3 On the first estabhshment of the Royal Society some of the members 
engaged in the investigation of these and similai subjects The Society was 
incorporated July lo, 1662 

4 The scheme proposed by the Society was probably the cart to go with 
legs instead of wheels mentioned Part III Canto T line 1563 Or perhaps 
the famous sailing chariot of Stevinus which was moved by sails and car 
ried twenty eight passe^ers over the-eands of Scheveling, fourteen Dutch 
miles (nearly mty four Enghsh) in two houis 

® That IS, to follow you close at the heels 
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As if the art you have so long 

Profess d of making old dogs young ^ 60 

In you had virtue to renew 

ISTot only youth hut childhood too , 

Can you that understand all books 

By judging only with your looks 

Eesolve all problems with your face, b-j 

As others do with B s and A s 

Unriddle all that mankind knows 

With solid bending of youi brows ? 

All arts and sciences ad^ ance 

With screwing of your countenance, 70 

And with a penetrating eye 

Into th abstrusest learning pry 

Know more of any trade b a hint 

Than those that have been bred up m t 

And yet have no ait true oi false 7o 

To help your ovn bad naturals 

But still the more you strive t appear 

Are found to be the wretcheder 

For fools are known by lookmg wise 

As men find woodcocks by their eyes 80 

Hence tis because ye ve gained o th college 

A quaitei share at most of knowledge 

And brought in none but spent repute 

Y assume a pow r as absolute 

To judge and censure and contiol, 86 

As if you were the sole Sii PoU ^ 


1 See Butlei s Genuine Eemains vol u p 188 Hi? want of judgment 
iilchnes kim naturally to the mobt extravagant undertakings like that of 
‘making old dogs young corking up of words in bottles &c 
■* Though the Royal Society i emoted from Gresham college on account 
of the fire of London it returned theie again 1674 being the jear in which 
this Epistle was published 

® Nash thinks that the character of Sidrophel in this Epistle was de 
signed for Sir Paul N eile who had offended Mr Butler by saying that he 
was not the author of Hudibras And this opimon is confirmed by Mr 
Thyer who in Butler s Remains sajs ‘he can assure the reader upon the 
poet s own authority that the character of Sidrophel was intended for a 
picture of Sir Paid Neile son of Richard Neile (whose father was a 
chandler m Westminster) who as Anthony Wood says went through all 
degrees and orders in the church school master curate vicar &c &c 
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And saucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend conies to 

You 11 find the thing will not he done 

With Ignorance and face alone 90 

No tho"" ye ve purchas d to your name, 

In history, so great a fame , 

That now your talent s so well known, 

Yor having all hehef out grown, 

That ev ry strange prodigious tale 9o 

Is measur d by your G-ermUn scale, ^ 

Ey which the virtuosi try 
The magnitude of ev ry he. 

Cast up to what it does amount, 

And place the bigg st to your account , 100 

That all those stones that are laid 
Too truly to you, and those made 
Are now still charg d upon your score, 

And lesser authors nam d no more 

Alas ^ that faculty betrays ^ X06 

Those soonest it designs to raise 

And ah your vam renown wih spoil 

As guns 0 ercharg d the more recoil , 

Though he that has but impudence. 

To ah things has a fair pretence 110 

And put among his wants but shame. 

To ah the world may lay his claim 
Tho you have tried that nothing s borne 
With greater ease than public scorn, 

That all affronts do stih give place 115 

To your impenetrable face 

That makes your way thro ah affairs, 

As pigs thro hedges cjeep with theirs 
Yet as ’tis counterfeit and brass, 

You must not thmk twih always pass , 120 

and at last was archbislioji of York Sir Pan! was one of the first estah 
lishers of the Eoyal Society which, in the dawn of science listening to many 
things that appeared trifling and incredible to the generality of the people 
became the butt and sport of the wits of the time 
^ Ah incredible stories are now measured by your standard One Gter 
man mile is equal to five English miles 
® Var Destroys in some early editions 
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Por all impostors wlien they re known, 

Are past their labour and undone ' 

And all the best that can befall 
An artificial natural, 

Is that which madmen find, as soon i2o 

As once they re broke loose from the moon, 

And proof asra n# her \afiuon''e, 

Eelapse to e er so h fclo sense, 

To turn stark fools, and subjects fit 

Tor sport of boys, and rabble wit 130 

^ See Butler’s Cliaracter of an Impudent Man “ He that is impudent 
IS like a merchant who trades upon ms credit without a stock, and if his 
debts were known, would break immediatelj 
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The Bjiight and Squire resolve at once, 

The one the other to renounce , 

They both approach the Lady s bower, 

The Squire t inform the Knight to woo her 
She treats them with a masquerade, 

By furies and hobgoblins made , 

Prom which the Squire conveys the Knight, 
And steals him, from himself, by night 


PART III CAKTO I 

IS true no lover has that pow i 
T enforce a desperate amour 
As he that has two strings to & bo\\ 

And burns for love and money too 
Por then he s brave and resolute o 

Disdams to render ^ m his suit 
Has all his flames and raptures double 
And hangs or drowns with half the trouble 
While those who silhly pursue 

The simple downright way and true lo 

Make as unlucky applications 

And steei against the stream their passions 

Some forge their mistresses of stars 

And when the ladies prove averse, 

And more untoward to be won 16 

Than by Cabgula the moon ^ 

Cry out upon the stais for doing 

111 offices to cross their wooing 

When only by themselves they re hindred 

Por trusting those they made her kindred ^ 20 

And still the harsher and hide bounder 

The damsels prove become the fonder 

Por what mad Iots er ever dy d 

To gam a soft and gentle bride ? 

^ That IS surrender or give up from the French t&idre 
This was one of the extravagant follies of Caligula He assuracd to 
be a god and boasted ot embracing the moon See Suetonius Life of Calig 
ula (Bohn s edit p 266) 

3 The meaning is that when men have flattered their mistresses e\tra\a 
gantly and declared them to be more than human they roust not be sur 
prised or complain if they aie treated in return with that distant reserve 
which superior bemgs may rightly exercise towards inferior creatures 
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Or for a ladj tender hearted, 2o 

In purling streams or hemp departed ^ 

Leap’t headlong mt Elysium, 

Thro th windows of a dazzling room ? * 

But for some cross ill natur d dame, 

The am rous % burnt in his flame 30 

This to the Ejoight could be no news, 

With all mankind so much in use 
Who therefore took the wiser course, 

To make the most o¥ his amours, 

Eesolv d to try all sorts of ways, 35 

As follows in due time and place 
No sooner was the bloody fight 
Between the wizard and the Knight, 

With all th appurtenances, over. 

But he relaps’d again t a lover , 40 

As he was always wont to do, 

When he ad discomfited a foe, 

And us d the only antique philters, 

Deriv d from old heroic tilters 

But now triumphant and victorious 4o 

He held th atchievement was too glorious 

For such a conqueror to meddle 

With pettv constable or beadle , 

Or fly for reft^e to the hostess 
Of th inns of court and chanc ry, Justice , 60 

Who might, perhaps reduce his cause 
To th ordeal trial of the laws 

' Browned themseives Objects reflected by water appear nearly the 
same as when they are viewed through the windows of a room so high from 
the ground that it dazzles to look down from it Thus Juvenal, Sat vi \ 
31 Altse caligantesq[ue fenestras which Holyday translates, dazzling high 
windows 

The heroes of romance endeavoured to conciliate the affections of cheir 
mistresses by the fame of their illustrious exploits So was Besdemona 
won Othello Act i 

^ She lov'd me for the dangers I had past 
® Ordeal comes from the Anglo Saxon ordal and signifies judgment 
The methods of trial by fire water or combat were in use till the time of 
Henry III and the right of exercising them was annexed to several lord ' 
ships or manors At this day when a culprit is arraigned at the bar and 
asked how he will be tried, he is directed to answer, “ by Ood and nty 
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Where none escape, hut such as branded 
With red hot irons have past bare handed , 

And if they cannot read one verse 5o 

I th Psalms, must sing it, and that s worse ' 

He therefore, judging it below him 

To tempt a shame the dev 1 might owe him 

Eesolv d to leave fhe Squire for bail 

And mamprize for him to the jail, 60 

To answer with his vessel ^ all 

That might disastrously betall 

He thought it now the fittest juncture 

To give the Lady a rencounter 

T acquaint her with his expedition 6o 

And conquest o er the fierce magician 

Describe the manner of the fray 

And show the spoils he brought away 

His bloody scourgmg aggravate 

The number of the blows and weight 70 

AlR which might probably succeed 

And gain belief he ad done the deed 

Which he resolv d t enforce and spare 

'No pawnmg of his soul to swear 

But rather than produce his back, 7o 

To set his conscience on the rack , 

And in pursuance of his urging 
Of articles perform d and scourging 
And all thmgs else upon his part. 

Demand dehvery of her heart 80 

country by tbe verdict or soiemn opinion of a jury By God only 
would formerly have meant tbe ordeal wbicb referred tbe case immediately 
to tbe divine judgment 

* In former tuues when scbolarsbip was rare and almost confined to 
priests a person who was tried for any capital crime except tieason or 
sacrilege might obtain an acquittal by prayi^ig his clergy tbe meaning ot 
which was to call for a Latm Bible and read a passage in it generally se 
lected from tbe Psalms If be exhibited this capacity tbe ordmary certified 
gitod legit and be was saved as a person of earning who might be use 
tul to tbe state otherwise be was banged Hence tbe saying among tbe 
people that if they could not read their neck verse at sessions, they must 
sing it at tbe gallows, it bemg customary to give'lmt a psalm to be sung 
preliminary to tbe execution 

® In tbe use of this term tbe saints unwittingly concurred with tbe old 
pbiiosopbers, who also called tbe body a vessel 
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Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 

And person up to his embraces 
Thought he the ancient errant knigh'-s 
Won all their ladies hearts m fights, 

And cut whole giants into fitters,^ 8 > 

To put them mto am’rous twitters , 

"Whose stubborn bowels scorn d to yield, 

Until their gaHants were half killed 
Eut when their bones were drubb d so sore, 

They durst not one combat more 90 

The ladies hearts began to melt 
Subdu d by blows their lovers felt 
So Spamsh heroes with their lances, 

At once wound bulls and ladies fancies 

And he acquires the noblest spouse 9> 

That widows greatest herds of cows , 

Then what may I expect to do 
Who ve quell d so vast a Buffalo P 
Meanwhile tne Squire was on his way, 

The Knight’s late orders to obey lOO 

Who sent him for a strong detachment 

Of beadles constables, and watchmen 

T attack the cunning man, for plunder 

Committed falsely on his lumber 

When he, who had so lately sack d lOo 

The enemy, had done the fact 

Had nfled all his pokes and fobs ^ 

Of gimcracks, whims, and uggumbobs ^ 

Which he by hook or crook had gather d 

And for his own inventions father d UO 

And when they should at jail delivery 

Unriddle one another s thievery 

^ Some editions residi fritters but the corrected one of 1678 has ftters 
a phrase often used by romance writers very frequently by the author of 
the Eomaunt of Romaunts Fitters signifies small fragments from fetta, 
Ttal , fetsen^ Germ 

3 The hull fights at Madrid have been frequently desciibed The ladies 
have always taken a zealous part at these combats 
3 That IS laige and small pockets Pole from poche a large pocket 
bag or sack So a pig in a poke 
^ Kniok knacks, or trinkets See Wright s Glossary 
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Both might have evidence enough 
To render neither halter proof ^ 

He thought it desperate to tarry, 116 

And ^ enture to be accessary 

But rather wisely slip his fetters 

And leave them for the Knight, his hettei ^ 

He call d to mind th unjust foul play 

He would have offer d him that da} 120 

To make him currj his own hide, 

■Which no beast ever did beside 
Without all possible evasion 
,But of the ndmg dispensation ^ 

And therefore much about the hour 120 

The Knight for reasons told before 

Eesolv d to leave him to the fury 

Of justice and an unpack d jury 

The Squire concurr d t abandon him 

And seive him in the self same turn ^ 130 

^ acquaint the lady what he d done 

And what he meant to carry on 

What project t was he went about 

When Sidrophel and he fell out 


^ The mutual accusations of the Knig-ht and Sidrophel if established 
might hang both of them Halter ^roof is to be m no danger from a 

halter as mu ket proof is to be in no danger from a mu ket to render neithei 
haltei proof is to leave both in danger of being hanged 
* Ralpho consideis that he should not have escaped the whipping in 
tended for him by the Knight if their di pute had not been interrupted b} 
the iiding show or skimmmgton 

® The author has long had an eye to the selfishness and treachery of the 
leading partie the Presbyterians and Independents A few linos below he 
speaks more plainly 

In which both dealt as if the} meant 
Their party saints to repiesent 
Who never fail d upon their sharing 
In any prosperous arms beanng 
To lay themselves out to supplant 
Each other cousin german saint 

The reader will remember that Hudibras represents the Presbytenans 
and Ralpho the the Independents this scene therefore alludes to the man 
ner in which the latter supplanted the former m the civil war 

T 
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His firm aoid stedfast resolution, 135 

To swear her to an execution , ^ 

To pawn his inward ears to marry her,® 

And bribe the devil himself to carry her 

In which both dealt as if they meant 

Then party saints to represent, 140 

Who never fail d upon their sWmg 

In any prosperous arms bearing, 

To lay themselves out to supplant 

Each other cousin german saint 

But ere the Knight could do his part, 145 

The Squne had got so much the start, 

He d to the lady done his errand 
And told her all his tricks aforehand 
Just as he finish d his report, 

The Knight alighted m the court, I60 

And havmg ty d his beast t a pale, 

And taken time for both to stale. 

He put his band and beard m order 
The sprucer to accost and board her ^ 

And now began t approach the door io5 

When she who ad spy d him out before, 

Convey d th informer out of sight 
And went to entertain the Knight 
With whom encountering, after longees ^ 

Of humble and submissive congees, 160 

And all due ceremonies paid, 

He strok’d his beard, and thus he said ® 

^ To swear he had uadergone the stipulated whipping, and then demand 
the performance of her part of the bargain 

2 His honour and conscience which might forfeit some of their immnni 
ties by pei^nry, as the outward ears do for the same crime in the sentence 
of the statute law 

3 Thus in Hamlet Act u sc 2 

I II hoard him presently — 0, give me leave — 

How does my good lord Hamlet 

See also Twelfth Hight Act 1 sc 3 and Taming of the Shrew, Act 1 
sc 2 

* Longees are thrusts made by fencers 

® * And now being come witW compass of discerning her, he began to 
frame the lovehest countenance that he could stroking up has legs, settmg 
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Madam, I do, as is my duty, 

Honour the shadow of your shoe tie 

And now am come, to bring your ear i6o 

A present you 11 be glad to hear 

At least I hope so the thing s done 

Or may I never see the sun 

Por which I humbly now demand 

Performance at your gentle hand 170 

And that you d please to do your part 

As I have done mine to my smart 

With that he shrugg d his sturdy back 
As if he felt his shoulders ake 

But she who well enough knew what 175 

Before he spoke he would be at 
Pretended not to apprehend 
The mystery of what he mean d, 

And therefore wish d him to expound 
His dark expressions less profound iso 

Madam quoth he I come to prove 
How much I ve suffer d for your lo\e 
Which, hke your votary to wm 
I have not spar d my tatter d skm ^ 

And for those meritorious lashes iSo 

To claim your favour and good graces 
Quoth she I do rememb^er once ^ 

I freed you from th enchanted sconce ^ 

And that you promis d for that favour 

To bind your back to ts good behaviour ® 190 

up his beard in due order and standing bolt upright Sir Philip Sidney s 
Arcadia hb lu p 349 See also Troilus and Cressida Act i Cleveland s 
Mixt Assembly p 43 Don Quixote Part i book lu chap 12 

1 This rhyme IS used before by Crashaw m his Delights of the Muses, 
published in 1646 \ 

I wish her beauty 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glistering shoe ty 

* Roman Catholics used to scourge themselves before the image of a 
favourite saint 

^ The lady here with amusmg afiipctation speaks as if the event had 
happened some time before, though in reahtyitwas only the preceding day 

* From the stocks 

» Var To th good hehavionr 

T 2 
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And for my sake and service, vow’d 
To lay upon ’t a heavy load, 

And what t would bear to a scruple prove, 

As other kmghts do oft make love 

Which whetbei you have done or no, lOo 

Concerns yourself not me, to know , 

But if you have I shall confess 
Y are honester than I could guess 
Quoth he If you suspect my troth, 

I cannot prove it but by oath , 200 

And if you make a question on t, 

1 11 pavm my soul that I have done ’t 
And he that makes his soul his surety 
I think does give the best secur ty 

Quoth she. Some say the soul’s secure 205 

Against distress and forfeiture , 

Is free from action and exempt 

From execution and contempt 

And to be summon d to appear 

In the other world s illegal here ^ 210 

And therefore few make any account, 

Int what incumbrances they run t 
For most men carry thmgs so even 
Between this world, and hell, and heaven,* 

Without the least offence to either, 21 6 

They freely deal in all together. 

And equally abhor to quit 

This world for both, or both for it 

And when they pawn and damn their souls, 

They are but pris ners on paroles 220 

For that, quoth he, tis rational 
They may be accountable in all 

^ Alludmg to the tamous story of Peter and John de Carvajal, who 
being nnjnstly condemned for murder and taken for execution summoned 
the king Ferdinand the Fonrth of Spam to appear before God s tribunal 
in thirty days The kmg laughed at the summons but it ne’^ertheless 
disquieted him and thougn he remamed apparently in good health on the 
day before he was found dead in his bed on tho mornmg of the thirtieth 
day Kariana says there can be no doubt of the truth of this story 

2 Meaning the combination of saintship, or being righteous ovei much, 
with selfishness and knaveiy 
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Eor wlien tliere is tliat intercourse 
Between divine and human pow rs, 

That all that we determine here 22o 

Commands obedience ev rjwhere ^ 

When penalties may be commuted* 

' Bor fines or ears and executed, 

It follo-w s nothing bmds eo fast 

As souls m pawn and mortgage past 230 

For oaths are th only tests and scales ^ 

Of right and wrong and true and false , 

And there s no other way to try 
The doubts of law and ]ustice by 

Quoth she What is it you would swear ? 23o 

There s no believing till I hear 
For till they re understood all tales 
Like nonsense are not true nor false 
Quoth he When I resolv d t obey 
What you commanded th other day, 240 

And to perform my exercise 
As schools are wont, for your fair eyes , 

T avoid all scruples m the case, 

I went to do t upon the place 

But as the castle is enchanted 24o 

By Sidrophel the witch and haunted 

With evil spirits as you know 

Who took my Squire and me for two ^ 

Before I d hardly time to lay 

My weapons by and disarray < 2o0 

I heard a formidable noise 
Loud as the ^tentrophomc voice ® 

That roar d far off Di^atch and stnp 

I m ready with th infernal whip 

That shah divest thy ribs of skin, 2oo 

To expiate thy ling rmg sin 

* The reference is to the text — * Whatsoexer ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven Matthew XYiii 13 
® The Kmght argues that, since temporal punishments may be mitigated 
and commuted, the best securities for truth and honesty are such oaths as 
his ® Seals m edition of 1678 

^ For two evil and delinquent spirits 

® Sir Samuel Morland s speaking tnampet was so called after Homer s 
far farne^ brazen tongued Stentor See Ihad, v 785 
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Thou’st broke perfidiously tby oath 
And not perform d thy plighted troth. 

But spar d thy renegade hack 

Where thou dst so great a prize at stake ^ 260 

Which now the fates have order d me 

For penance and revenge, to flea 

Unless thou presently make haste 

Time IS, time was — and there it ceast 

With which, tho staitled, I confess 26o 

Yet th horror of the thing was less 

Than the other dismal apprehension 

Of interruption or prevention , 

And therefore snatching up the rod, 

I laid upon my back a load 270 

Besolv d to spare no flesh and blood, 

To make my word and honour good 
Till tir d, and tafcmg truce at length, 

For new recruits of breath and strength, 

I felt the blows still ply d as fast, 276 

As if they d been by lowers plac d. 

In raptures of Platonic lashing 
And chaste contemplative bardashing ^ 

When facing hastily about 

To stand upon my guard and scout ^ 280 

I found th’ mfemal cunning man, 

And the under witch, his Caliban, 

With scourges, like the furies arm d 

That on my outward quarters storm d 

In haste I snatch d my weapon up, 285 

And gave their helhsh rage a stop 

Call’d thrice upon your name,^ and fell 

Courageously on Sidrophel 


^ The later editions read, when thm dst 

2 This was the famous saying of Eoger Bacon s brazen head 

3 The epithets chaste and contemplatiTe are used ironically Bulwer m 
his Artificial Changeling p 209, say« * the Turks call those that are 
young and haye no beards bardasses, that is, sodomitical boys 

* fo Samuel Luke it will be remembered, was scout master See p 4, 
note 3 

s In the romances of kmght errantry tbe heroes always invoke thew i 
mistresses upon such occasions 
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"Wlio now transform d liimself t a bear 

Segan to roar aloud and tear «90 

When I as furiously press d on * 

My weapon down his throat to run 
Laid hold on him but he broke loose, 

And turn d himself into a goose 

Di\ d under water in a pond *>90 

To hide himself from being found 

In vain I sought him but as soon 

As I perceiv d him fled and gone 

Prepar’d with equal haste and rage. 

His under sore rer to engage soo 

But bravely scorning to defile 
My sword with feeble blood and vile, 

I judg d it better from a quick 

Set hedge to cut a knotted stick 

With which I furiously laid on 3Co 

TiU m a harsh and doleful tone, 

It roar d 0 hold for pity Sir, 

I am too great a sufferer 

Abus d as you hai e been b a witch 

But conjur d int a worse capnch ® sio 

Who sends me out on many a jaunt 

Old houses in the night to haunt 

Por opportunities t improve 

Designs of thievery or love 

With drugs convey d m drink or meat, 315 

All feats of witches counterfeit 

Kill pigs and geese with powder d glass 

And make it for enchantment pass 

With cow itch^ meazle like a leper 

And choke with fumes of guinea pepper 320 

Make lechers and their punks with dew try ® 

Commit fanta&tical advowtry 

1 Some editions read Wken I fnnpusly — 

® 0 for pity IS a favourite expression jEiequently used by Spenser 

* That IS wbim, fancy from tne Italian capriceio 

* Cowage or Cow itcn (Muenna pruriens) a plant introduced from the 
East Indies in 1680 the pod ot which is covered with short hairs, which 
if applied to the skin canse great itching It is still sometimes used by 
Country lads and lasses in various ways to tease each othei with 

* Dewtry is the old English name for Datura^ a plant belonging to the 
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Bewitcli hermetic men to run ^ 

Stark staring mad with manicon , 

Believe mechanic virtuosi 32u 

Can raise em mountains in Potosi , ^ 

And sillier than the antic fools 
Take treasure for a heap of coals ^ 

Seek out for plants with signatures, 

To quack of universal cures ^ 330 

With figures giound on panes of glass, 

Make people on their heads to pass 

Natural Order of Night shades all of whicli are extremely narcotic, and bv 
some old miter said to be mtoxicating and aphrodisiac Stramonium is 
the Engbsb species One of tbe inquiries of tbe time, instigated by the 
Eoyal Society "was as to the properties of Batura See Sprat s History of 
the Eoyal Society p 161, et seq Advowtry signifies adultery and is so 
used by Bacon, m his Life of Henry VII 

1 Alchymists were called hermetic philosophers Manicon (or strychnon) 
IS another narcotic and is so called from its power of causmg madness 
Authors differ as to its modem name some supposmg it to be the Physalis^ 
or wmter cherry others the hlach night shade See Pliny s Natural Hist 
(Bohns edit) vol v p 241, 266 Banquo, in Shakspeares Macbeth, 
seems to allude to it when he says 

Were such things here as we do speak about ? 

Or have we eaten of the msane root 

That takes the reason pnsoner ^ Act i 

2 A banter on the pretended Discoverers of the Philosopher s Stone, one of 
whom. Van Helmont, asserted m his book, that he had made nearly eight 
ounces of gold by projecting a gram of his powder upon eight ounces of 
quicksilver 

® The alchymists pretended to be able to transmute the baser metals mto 
gold Antic means antique or ancient perhaps quizimg the Royal Society 
or Butler might mean those dreamers among the ancients who gave occasion 
to the proverb ‘ pro thesauro carbones they dreamed of gold but on 
examination found coals it is frequently apphed by Lucian and Phsedrus 
It must be bom® lu mind however that Carhon is the constituent part of 
diamonds and gold as well as of coal 

^ The signatures of plants were marks or figures upon them which were 
thought to point out their medicinal qualties Thus w ood sorrel was used 
as a cordial because its leaf is shaped hke a heart Liverwort was given 
for disorders of the liver The herb Dragon was employed to counteract the 
effects of poison because its stem is speckled hke some serpents The yel 
low jmce of the Celandihe recommended it for the cuie of the jaundice, 
and Paracelsus said that the spots on the leaves of the Persicana maculosa 
proved its efficacy in the scurvy 

® The multiplying glass concave mirror, camera obscura, and other m 
ventions, which were new in our author s time, passed with the vulgar for 
enchantments and as the law against witches was then m force, the ex 
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And miglity heaps of com mcrease, 

Eeflected from a single piece , 

To draw m fools whose nat ral itches 33 ^ 

Incline perpetually to witches 
And keep me in continual fears 
And danger of my neck and ears , 

"When less delmquents have been scoui g d 
And hemp on wooden anvils forg d ^ 340 

Which others for cra\ats have worn 
About their necks and took a turn 
I pitied the sad punishipent 
The wretched caitiff underwent 
And held my drubbing of his bones 34o 

Too great an honour for poltroons 
For knights are bound to feel no blows 
Frohi paltry and unequal foes ^ 

Who when th-ey slash and cut to pieces 

Do all with civillest addresses 350 

Their horses never give a blow 

But when they make a leg and bow 

I thei*Sfore spar d his flesh and prest him 

About the witch, with many a question 

Quoth he For many years he drove 3o6 

A kmd of brokmg trade m love ® 

Employ d m all th mtrigues, and trust, 

Of feeble, speculative lust 
Procurer to th extravagancy, 

And crazy ribaldry of fancy 360 

By those the devil had forsook 

As things below him to provoke 

But b ing a virtuoso able 

To sniatter quack and cant and dabble 

He held his talent most adroit 365 

For any mystical exploit, 


hibitors of these curiosities were m some danger of being sentenced to 
Bridewell the pillory or the halter 

^ Alluding to the occupation of minor crimmals in Bridewell, who beat 
the hemp with which greater^ criminals were hanged 
2 Accordmg to the rules of knight errantry See Don Quixote (book in 
oh 1) and romances in general 
2 Meaning that he was a pimp, or pander 
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A.S others of ius tnbe had done, 

And rais d their prices three to one , 

For one predicting pimp has th odds 

Of chaldrons of pkin downright bawds 370 

But as an elf the dev 1 s valet, 

Is not so slight a thing to get,‘ 

For those that do his bus ness best, 

In hell are us’d the ruggedest 

Before so meriting a person 376 

Cou d get a grant but in reversion 
He serv d two prenticeships and longer, 
r th myst ry oi a lady monger 
For, as some write a witch s ghost, 

As soon as from the body loos d, 380 

Becomes a puisne imp itself, 

And IS another witch s elf , 

He, after searching far and near. 

At length found one in Lancashire 

With whom he bargam d beforehand, 385 

And, after hanging entertain d 

Since which he s play d a thousand feats, 

And practis d all mechanic cheats 

Transform d himself to th ugly shapes 

Of wolves and bears baboons and apes 390 

Which he has varied more than v itches, 

Or Pharaoh s wizards could their switches , 

And all with whom he s had to do, 

Turn d to as monstrous hgures too , 

Witness myself whom he s abus d, 396 

And to this beastly shape reduc’d, 

By feeding me on beans and peas, 

He crams in nasty crevices 
And turns to comfits by hie arts, 

To make me relish for dess^ts, 400 

And one by one with shame and fear, 

Lick up the candied provender \ 


1 William Lilly says he waT fourteen yoars before be could get an elf or 
gbost of a departed mteb^hnt at last found one m Lancashire This 
country has always bejaa-toious for witches bntthe ladies there are now ^ 
called out of com|rlinient to their witchery or beaut j 
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Beside — ^But as h’ was runQing on, 

To tell wliat other feats he d done, 

The lady stopt his full career, 40o 

And told him now twas time to hear 
If half those things said she he true — 

They re aU quoth he I swear by you 

Why then said she that Sidrophel 

Has damn d himself to th pit of hell 4iG 

Who mounted on a broom the nag ^ 

And hackney of a Lapland hag 

In quest of you came hither post 

Within an hour I m sure at most 

Who told me all you swear and say 4lo 

Qmte contrary another way 

Yow d that you came to him to know 

If you should carry me or no 

And would have hir d him and his imps, 

To be your match makers and pimps 420 

T engage the devil on your side 
And steal like Proserpine vour bride , 

But he disdaming to embrace 
So filthy a design, and base 

You fell to vapourmg and huffing 425 

And drew upon him hke a ruffian 
Surpris’d him meanly unprepar d 
Before he ad time to mount his guard, ^ 

And left him dead upon the ground, 

With many a bruise and desperate wound 430 

Swore you had broke and robb d his house 
And stole his talismamque louse ^ 

And all his new found old inventions, 

With flat felonious mtentions 

Which he could bring out where he had, 436 

And what he bought em for and paid 

1 Lapland is head quarters for -witchcraft and it is from these Scandi 
navians that we derive the accepted tradition that witches ride through tht 
air on brooih sticks See Scheffer s History of Lapland, Mallet s Northern 
Mtiquities, and Keightley s Fairy Mythology 
3 The poet intimates that Sidrophel hemg much plagued with lice, had 
made a talisman or formed a louse in a certain position of the stars, to 
chase away this kind of vermm 
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His flea, his morpion and pnnesc '■ 

He ad gotten for his proper ease, 

And all in perfect minutes made, 

By th ablest artists of the trade 440 

■Which, he could prove it since he lost, 

He has been eaten up almost, 

And altogether might amount 
To many hundreds on account , 

For which he ad got sufficient warrant 44o 

To seize the malefactors errant 
Without capacity of bail, 

But of a cart s or hoise s tail 

And did not doubt to bring the wretches 

To serve for pendulums to watches, 4o0 

Which, modern virtuosi say, 

Incline to hangmg every way ^ 

Beside, he swore, and swore twas true. 

That ere he went in quest of you. 

He set a figure to discover 4o6 

If you were fled to Eye or Dover , 

And found it clear, that to betray 
Yourself and me, you fled this way , 

And that he was upon pursuit, 

To take you somewhere hereabout 460 

He vow d he d had intelligence 
Of all that pass d before and since 
And found, that ere you came to him, 

Y’ had been engagmg life and limb 

About a case of tender conscience, 465 

Where both abounded in your own sense , 

Till Ealpho by his Light and Grace, 

Had clear d all scruples in the case. 

And prov d that you might swear, and own 
Whatever's by the Wicked done 470 

For which most basely to requite 
The service of his Gifts and Light, 


^ The tahsmaa of a flea, a louse and a bug Morpion and Punaise are 
French teims 

^ Meaning the balance foi watches which may be called a substitute foi 
the pendulum, and was invented about our author s sbime by Dr Hooke 
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You strove t oblige bun, hj mam force, 

To scourge bis ribs instead of yours 
But that be stood upon bis guard 47 o 

And all } our vapourmg outdar d 
For wbicb between yon both the feat 
Has never been perform d as yet 
Wbile thus tbe lady talk d tbe Knight 
Turn d tb outside of bis eyes to white 
is men of Inward Light are wont 
To turn then* optics in upon t ^ 
lie wonder d bow she came to know 
"What be bad done and meant to do 
Held up bis affidavit band ^ 48 o 

As if be d been to be arraign d , 

Cast tow ids tbe door a ghastly look, 

In dread of Sidropbel and spoke 
Madam if but one word be true 
Of aU tbe wizaid has told you 490 

Or but one single circumstance 
In all tb apocryphal romance 
May dreadful earthquakes swallow down 
This vessel that is all your own ^ 

Or may tbe heavens fall, and cover 49o 

These rebcs of your constant lover ^ 

You baVe provided well quoth she 
I thank you for yourself and me 

1 The Dissenters are ridiculed for an affected sanctity and turning up the 
whites df then eyes which Echard calls showing the heavenly pait of the 
eye Thus Ben Jonson in his story of CocLlossel and the Deial 
To help it he called for a puritan poacht 
That used to turn up the eggs of his ejes 
And Penton (in his Epistle to Southeine) 

Her eyes she disciplin d percisely right 
Both when to wink and how to turn the white 
See also Tale of a Tuh p 207 

^ 'When any one takes an oath he puts his right hand to the hook that 
is to the Usew Testament and kisses it hut the Covenanters m swearing 
refused to kiss ihe hook saying it was Popish and superstitious and sub 
stituted the ceremony of holding up the right hand which they used also 
in taking any oath before the magistrate 

3 This is an equivocation the ‘ vessel is evidently not the abject suitor 
but the lady herself 

* The Knight still means the widpw but speaks as if he meant himself 
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And shown your Presbyterian wits 

Jump punctual ^ with the Jesuits , 600 

A most compendious way and civil, 

At once to cheat the world, the devil, 

With heaven and hell yourselves and those 
On whom you vainly thmk t impose 
Why then, quoth he may hell surprise-— 505 
That trick, said she, will not pass twice 
I \ e learn d how far I m to believe 
Tour p inning oaths upon your sleeve , 

But there s a better way of clearing 

WTbiat you would prove than downright swearing 5io 

Por if you have perform d the feat, 

The blows are visible as yet, 

Enough to serve for satisfaction 
Of nicest scruples m the action , 

And if you can produce those knobs, &io 

Altho they re but the witch s drubs, 

1 11 pass them all upon account. 

As if your nat ral self had done ’t , 

Provided that they pass th’ opinion 
Of able juries of old women, 620 

Who us d to judge all matter of facts 
Eor bellies,^ may do so for backs 
Madam, quoth he, your love s a million, 

To do IS less than to be wilhng, 

As I am, were it m my power, 625 

T obey what you command, and more , 

But for performing what you bid 

I thank you as much as if I did 

You know I ought to have a care 

To keep my wounds from taking air , o30 

For wounds m those that are all heart, 

Are dangerous m any part 
I find, quoth she my goo^s and chattels 
Are hke to prove but mere drawn battles 

1 *‘Jump punctual means to agiee exactly “You will find (says 
Petyt, in nis Visions of the Eeformation) < that though they have two 
faces that look dififerent ways yet they have both the same hneaments the 
same pnnciples and the same practices 
* When a woman pretends to be pregnant in order to gain a respite from 
her sentence the fact must be ascertained by a jury of matrons 
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For still the longer we contend, sso 

We are hut farther off the end 
But granting now we should agree, 

What IS it you expect from me ? 

Tour plighted faith, quoth he, and word 
You pass d in heaven, on record o 40 

Where all contracts to have and t hold 
Are everlastingly enroll d 
And if ’tis counted treason here ^ 

To raze records, tis much more there 

Quoth she, There are no bargains dnv’n, 545 

[N'or marriages clapp d up in heav n ^ 

And that s the reason as some guess 
There is no heav n m marriages 
Two things that naturally press ® 

Too narrowly to be at ease 65C 

Their bus ness there is only love 
Which marriage is not hke t improve ^ 

Love that s too generous t abide 
To be against its nature tied 

For where tis of itself inchn d oo5 

It breaks loose when it is confin d ^ 

And hke the soul, its harbourer, 

Debarr d the freedom of the air, 

Disdain^ against its will to stay. 

But struggles out, and flies away 660 

And therefore never can comply 
T endure the matrimomal tie 

^ It was ’mzAoi felony by Act 8 Eic II and 8 Hen VI cap 12 
2 Mark xii 25 For when they shall arise from the dead they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage 
® That IS bargains and marriages 

* Plurimns in ccelis amor est connnbia nnlla 

Conjngia in terns plnnma nnUns amoi 

J 0\sen Epigram, lib 2 

* Thus thought Eloise according to Pope 

Love free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies 
So Chaucer, in his Frankeleynes Tale 

Love wol not be constrained by maistfie 
Whan maistre cometh the god of love apon 
Beteth his winges and, farewel he is gon 
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That hiCLds the female and the male, 

Where th one is but the other s bail 

Like Eoman gaolers, when they slept, seo 

Cham d to the prisoners they kept ® 

Of which the true and faithful! st lover 
Gives best security to suffer 
Marriage is but a beast some say,® 

That carries double m foul way, 670 

And therefore tis not to b admir d 

It should so suddenly be tir d 

A bargam at a venture made 

Between two partners in a trade 

Bor what s mferr d by t have and t hold, 67o 

But something pass d away and sold 

That, as it makes but one of two, 

Eeduces all things else as low , 

And at the best is but a mart 

Between the one and th other part, 680 

That on the marriage day is paid. 

Or hour of death the bet it laid ® 

And all the rest of bett r or worse, 

fioth are but losers out of purse 

Bor when upon their ungot heirs 686 

Th entail themselves and aU that s theirs. 

What bhnder bargam e er was driven, 

Or wager laid at six and seven ^ 

To pass themselves away, and turn 

Their children s tenants ere they re born ^ 690 

Beg one another idiot 

To guardians, ere they are begot 

^ That IS where if one of them is faulty the other is drawn into diffi 
culties by it, and the truest lover is likely to he the greatest sufferer 
3 The custom among the Eomans was to chain the nght hand of the 
culprit to the left hand of the guard 

® Su Thomas Brown says that he could be content that we might pro 
create like trees without conjunction 
^ An equivocation The words to have and to hold in the marnago 
ceremony signify * I take to possess and keep in deeds of conveyance' 
their meamng is, ‘ I give to be possessed and kept by another The Sabs 
bury Missal (see edition 1554) reads, * I take thee for my wedded wife to 
have and to hold /or this day 
^ Some editions read, the bet is laid 
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Or ever shall perhaps by th one 
Who s bound to vouch em for his own, 

Tho got b implicit generation ^ 69o 

And general club of all the nation 
!For which she s fortified no less 
Than all the island with four seas ^ 

Exacts the tribute of her dower 

In ready insolence and power 600 

And makes him pass away to ha^ e 

And hold to her himself, her slave 

More wretched than an ancient villam,® 

Condemn d to drudgery and tilling 

While aU he does upon the by, eoo 

She IS not bound to justify 

Nor at her proper cost and charge 

Maintain the feats he does at large ^ 

Such hideous sots were those obedient 

Old vassals to their ladies regent 6io 

To give the cheats the eldest hand 

In foul play by the laws o th land, 

Eor which so many a legal cuckold® 

Has been run down m courts and truckled 
A law that most unjustly yokes 6io 

All Johns of Stile j to J oans of Nokes ® 

1 This would seem to mean generation on faith but Dr John on s its 
implicit signifies mixt complicated intiicate perplexed Grey illustrates 
the reference by the tory of a woman who alleged that she was enceinte by 
her husband though he had been three years absent from her upon the plea 
that she had received very comfortable letters from him 

The interpretation of the law was that a child could not be deemed a 
bastard if the husband had remained in the island or withm the four seas 
See Butler s Eemains vol i ^ 122 

3 The villains were a sort of serfs or slaves bound to the land, and passed 
with it to any purchaser as the lord was not answerable for anything done by 
his viUain tenant" no more is the wife for anything done by her viflam hus- 
band though he is bound to justify and maintam all that his wife does 

^ Meamng that the husband is bound under all circumstances to mam 
tain the cremt of his wife a condition as degradmg as that of villamage by 
which the tenants were bound to render the most abject services to their 
lords while the wife on the other hand, is m no respect responable for 
her husband 

® A legal cuckold is one who has proved his title by an action for 
dam^es 

® These are names given in law proceedings to indefinite persons^ hke 
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Witliout distinction of degree, 

Condition, age or quality , 

Admits no pow r of revocation, 

Nor valuable consideration, 62 ^ 

Nor vr”it of error nor reverse 
Of judgment past, for better or worse , 

Will not allow tbe privileges 
That beggars challenge under hedges, 

Who, when they re griev d can make dead horses 625 
Their spiritual judges of divorces ^ 

While nothing else but rem in re 
Can set the proudest wretches free , 

A slavery beyond enduring, 

But that ’tis of their own procuring 630 

As spiders never seek the fly, 

But leave him, of himself, t apply 
So men are by themselves betray d, 

To quit the freedom they enjoy d, 

And run their necks mto a noose 63o 

They d break em after to break loose 
As some whom death would not depart,^ 

Have done the feat themselves by ait 
Like Indian widov s gone to bed 
In flaming curtains to the dead 640 
And men has often dangled for t, 

And yet will never leave the sport 

Nor do the ladies want excuse 

Bor all the stratagems they use 

To gam th advantage of the set ^ 645 

And lurch the amorous rook and cheat 

For as the Pythagorean soul 

Buns thro all beasts, and fish, and fowl,'' 

John Doe and Eiohard Kpe or Cams and Titus, m the civil law See 
an amusing papei on the subject in Spectator 577 But Butler has hu 
moiously changed Jo]fn o Hokes mto a female 
^ The ppsies, it is said are satisfied of the validity of such decisions 
® Alluamg to several revisions of the Common Prayer before the last, where 
it stood, til death ns depart and then was altered to til death us do part 
^ They used to burn themselves on the funeral piles of their husbands 
a custom which has but recently been abolished 
* that is, the game a teim at tennis 

® The doctrme of metempsychosis Pythagoras, accordmg to Heraelides, 
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And has a smack of ev ry one 

So love does and has ever done , CoO 

And therefore though tis ne er so fond ^ 

Takes strangely to the -v agabond 
Tis but an ague that s reverst 
Whose hot fit takes the patient first 
That after burns with cold as much 6oi> 

As iron in Grreenland does the touch , ^ 

Melts in the furnace of desire 

Like glass that s but the ice of fiie 

And when his heat of fancy s o^ er 

Becomes as hard and frail a lover ® 660 

Bor when he s with love powder laden, 

And prim d and cock d by Miss or Madam 
The smallest sparkle of an eje 
Grives fire to his artilleiy, 

And off the loud oaths go but while 660 

They re in the very act, recoil 

Hence tis so few dare take their chance 

Without a sep rate maintenance 

And widows who have try d one lover 

Trust none again till they ve made over ^ 670 

Or if they do before they marry, 

The foxes weigh the geese they carry ® 

used to say that he remembered not only what men but what plants and 
what animals ins soul had passed through ^Lud Empedocles declared of 
nimself that he had been first a hoy, then a girl then a plant then a bird 
then a fish 

1 In the edition of 1678 “ ere so fond 

2 Metals if applied to the flesh m very cold climates, occasion extreme 
pam This weU known fact is occasioned by the rapid and excessive ah 
straction of caloric from the flesh just as a burn is by the rapid andexces 
sive communication of it Virgil, m his Georgies I 92 speaks of cold as 
burning Some years ago we believe in 1814 a report ran through the news 

S that a hoy putting his tongue out of bravado to the iron of Menai 
, when the cold was below zero, found it adhere so violently that it 
could n^t he withdrgrwn without surgical aid, and the loss of part of it 
3 That is, becomes as hard and frail as glass for after being melted 
m the furnace of desire he congeals like melted glass which when the 
heat IS over, is not unlike ice 

* Made over their property, in trust to a third person for their sole and 
separate use 

® Sir Kenelm Dighy in his Treatise on Bodies, chap 36, § 38, relates this 
story of the fox 

u 2 
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And ere they venture o er a stream, 

Know how to size themselves and them 
“Whence wittiest ladies always choose 67o 

To imderiake the heaviest goose 
Por now the world is grown so wary, 

That few of either sex dare marry, 

But rather trust on tick, t’ amours, 

The cross and pile for better or worse , * 680 

A mode that is held honourable 
As well as Prench, and fashionable 
Por when it falls out for the best, 

Where both are mcommoded least, 

In soul and body two unite, 68 

To make up one hermaphrodite, 
amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling ^ 

They ve more punctilios and capriches 

Between the petticoat and breeches, 690 

More petulant extravagances, 

Than poets make ’em in romances , 

Tho , when their heroes ’spouse the dames, 

We heaf no more of charms and flames , 

Por then their late attracts declme, 696 

And turn as eager as prick d wme , 

And all their catterwaulmg tncks, 

In earnest to as jealous piques, 

Which th ancients wisely signify d 

By th’ yellow mantos of the bnde ^ 700 

Por jealousy is but a kind 

Of clap and grmcam of the mind,^ 

1 Signifying a mere toss up, beads or tails 

2 On the s k i l l in gs of Piulip and Mary coined 1566, the faces are placed 
opposite, and near to each other Cleveland, in his poem on an Heriaaphro 
dite, has a similar expression 

“ Thus did nature s nuntage vary, 

Coming thee aPhxhp and Mary 

® The bride among the Eomans, was brought home to her husband in a 
yellow veil The widow intimates that the yellow colour of the veil was an 
emblem of jealousy 

* The later editions read cnncam either of them is a cant word, denotmg 
an infectious disease, or whimsical affection of the mmd, apphed commonly 
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THe natural effects of love 

As other flames and aches ' prove 

But all the mischief is, the doubt 70© 

On whose account thev first broke out j- 

Por tho Chmeses go to bed, 

And lie m in their ladies stead ® 

And, for the pains they took before, 

Are nurs d and pamper d to do more 7io 

Our green men ® do it worse, when th hap 
To fall in labour of a clap , 

Both lay the child to one another 
But who s the father who the mother, 

to love lewdness or jealousy Thus m the manors of East and "West 
Enhorne in Berkshire if the widow hy incontinence forfeits her fiee bench 
she may recover it a^ain by nding into the next manor court backward on 
a black ram with his tail in her hand and sajing the following woids 

Here I am, nding upon a black ram 
Like a whore as I am 
And for my crincum orancum 
Have lost my bincum bancum 

Blount s Fragmenta Antiq p 144 

hares s Glossary affords the following illustration You must know 
Sir in a nobleman tis abusive no in him the serpigo m a knight the 
gnncomes in a gentleman the Neapolitan scabb and m a serving man or 
artificer the plame pox Jones s Adrasta 163o But see Wrights 
Glossary subvoo Ctmcombes Crancum Gnncomes 

1 Aches was a dissyllable in Butler s time and long afterwards See 
note * at page 191 

2 In some countries, after the wife has recovered from her lying in it has 
been the custom for the husband to go to bed, and be treated with the same 
care and tenderness See Apollonius Bhodius II 1013 and Valerius FUac 
cus V 148 The history of mankind hath scarcely furnished any thing more 
unaccountable than the preialence of this custom We meet with it in 
ancient and modem times in the Old World and in the New among nations 
who could never have had the least intercourse with each other It is prac 
tised in China, and in Purchas s Pilgrims it is said to be practised among 
the Brazilians At Haarlem a cambric cockade hung to the door shows 
that the woman of the house is brought to bed and that her husband claims 
a protection from arrests during the six weeks of bis wife s confinement 
Polnitz Memoirs vol u p 396 

® Raw and inexperienced youths green is still used m the same sense 
Shakespeare in Hamlet Act iv sc 5 says 

And we have done but greenly to mter him 
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^Tis hard to saj m multitudes, 71 d 

Or who imported the Prench goods ^ 

But health and sickness h mg all one, 

Which both engag d before to own ^ 

And are not with their bodies bound 
To worship, only when they re sound, 720 

Both give and take their equal shares 
Of all they suffer by false wares , 

A fate no lover can divert 

With all his caution, wit, and art 

Bor tis in vain to think to guess 72o 

At women by appearances. 

That pamt and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual complexions, 

And daub their tempers o er with washes 
As artificial as their faces , 7ao 

Wear under vizard masks ^ their talents 
And mother wits before their gallants , 

1 Nicholas Mouardes a physician of Seville who died 1577 tells ns that 
this disease was supposed to have been brought into ^luiope at the siege of 
i^aples trom the west Indies hy some of Columbus s sauors who aocom 
panied him to Naples on his return from his first voyage m 1493 ^yhen 
peace was there made between the French and Spaniards the armies of both 
nations had free mtercouise and conversing with the same women were in 
fected hy this disorder The Spaniards thought the} had received the 
contagion from the French and the French maintained that itliad been 
communicated to them by the Spaniards Guicciardini, at the end of bis 
second book of the Histoiy of Italy dates the on^in of this distemper m 
Euiope at the year 149o But Dr Gascoigne as quoted hy Anthony 
Wood says he knew several persons who had died of it in his time that 
IS before 1457, in which year his will was proved Indeed after all the 
pams which have been taken by inquisitive writers to prove that this disease 
was brought from America or the West Indies the fact is not sufficiently 
established Perhaps it was generated m Guinea or some other equinoctial 
part of Africa Astruc who wrote the History of Diseases says it was brought 
from the West Indies between the years 1494 and 1496 In the earliest 
printed book on the subject Leomcenv^ de Bpzdemza guam Itah Morh&n 
Galhcum GaUi ve'io NeapoUtanum vooani Venet Ald% 1497 the disease 
IS said to have been till then unknown m Ferrara 

2 Alluding to the words of the marriage ceremony so m the following 
Vines, 

— with their bodies bound 
To worship 

* Masks were mtroduced at the Eestoration and were then worn as a 
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Until they’re hamper d m the noose, 

Too fast to dream of breaking loose 

When all the flaws they strove to hide ^ 3 > 

Are made unready with the bride 

That with her wedding clothes undresses 

Her complaisance and gentiiesses 

Trie^ all her arts to take upon her 

The government from th easy owner , 7 io 

Until the wretch is glad to wa^^ e 

His Im ful right, and turn her slave , 

Finds all his having and his holding 

Heduc d f eternal noise and scolding 

The conjugal petard that tears '"45 

Down all portcullices of ears ^ 

And makes the volley of one tongue 

For all their leathern shields too strong 

When only arm d with noise and nails 

The female silkworms ride the males ^ 7o0 

Transform em into rams and goats, 

Like syrens, with their charming notes 

Sweet as a screech owl s serenade 

Or those enchanting murmurs made 

By th husband mandrake and the wife, 7»-> 

Both buried, like themselves ah\e^ 

Quoth he these reasons are but strains 
Of wanton over heated biams 

distinctive sign by the gay ladies of the theatre Aftei wards the use of 
them became more general 

1 The poet humorously compares the noise and clamour of a scolding wife, 
which breaks tbe drum of her husband s ears to the petard, or short cannon, 
used for heating down the gates of a castle 

2 This was one of the eailyhehefs respecting the silkworm See Edward 
Williams Tirginia s richly valued Lond 1650 p 26 

* The Sirens according to the poets were three sea monster? half 
women and half fish their names were Parthenope Ligea and Leucosia 
Their usual residence was about the island of Sicily where, by the charm 
mg melody of their voices they u'sed to detain those that heard them, and 
then transformed them into some sort of brute animals 

♦ Ancient botanists entertained various conceits about this plant in its 
forked roots they discovered the shapes of men and women and the sound 
which proceeded from its strong nhres when strained br tom from the 
ground, they took for the voice of a humhn* being sometimes tbejf im 

r ed that they had distinctly heard their conversation The poet takes 
liberty of enlarging upon those hmts, and represents the mandrake 
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Wliicli ralliers m their wit or drink 

Do rather wheedle with, than thmk 760 

Man was not man m paradise, 

Until he was created twice, ^ 

And had his better half his hride, 

Carv d from th original his side/ 

T amend his natural defects, 766 

And perfect his recruited sex , 

Enlarge his breed, at once, and lessen 
The pains and labour of increasing 
By changing them for other cares, 

As by his dried up paps appearb 770 

His body, that stupendous frame, 

Of all the world the anagram ^ 

Is of two equal parts compact, 

In shape and symmetry exact, 

Of which the left and lemale side 776 

Is to the manly nght a bride ^ 

liusband and wife quarrelling under ground a situation, he says noi moie 
uncomfortable than that of a mariied pan continually at variance, since 
these if not m fact buried alive, are so virtually 
1 Thus Cleveland 

Adam till his iih was lost. 

Had the sexes thus engrost 
When Providence our sire did cleave, 

And out of Adam carved Eve 
Then did man bout wedlock treat, 

To make his body up complete 

3 Anagram means a transposition of the letters of a word by which a 
new meanmg is extracted from it as m Dr Burney’s well known anagram 
of Horatio Kelson — Honor est a Kilo Man is often called the microcosm, 

or world in miniature, and it is in this sense that Butler desenhes him 
® In the Symposium of Plato Anstophanes one of the dialogists relates, 
that the human species, at its ongxnal formation consisted not only of males 
and females hut of a third kind combining both sexes in one This last 
species it IS said, having rebelled against Jnpitei, was by way of punish 
ment completely divided whence the strong propensity which inclines the 
separate parts to a reunion and the assumed origin of love And since it is 
hardly possible that the dissevered moieties should stumble upon each 
other after they have wandered about the earth we may upon the same 
hypothesis account for the number of unhappy and disproportionate matches 
which men daily encounter by saying that they mistake their proper halves 
Moore makes a happy use of this notion m speaking of ballad music beforo 
it is wedded to poetiy A pretty air without words resembles one of those 
half creatures of Plato, which are described as wandenng in scaich of the 
remainder of themselves through the world — Natiom^ Airs 
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Both join d together with such art, 

That nothing else but death can part 

Those heav nl attracts of } ours, your eyes 

And face, that all the world surprise, 7S0 

That dazzle all that look upon ye 

And scorch all other ladies tawny 

Those raYishing and charming graces. 

Are all made up of two half faces 

That, in a mathematic line 78 o 

Like those m other heavens join ^ 

Of which if either giew alone 
’Twould fright as much to look upon 
And so would that sweet bud, your bp, 

Without the other s febowship 790 

Our noblest senses act by pans 
Two eyes to see, to hear two ears , 

Th intelligencers of the mind 

To wait upon the soul design d 

But those that serve the body alone, 79a 

Are single and confin d to one 

The world is but two parts, that meet 

And close at th equinoctial fit , 

And so are all the works of natoe, 

Stamp d with her signature on matter , soo 

Whidii all her creatures, to a leaf, 

Or smallest blade of grass receive ^ 

All which sufficiently declare 
How entirely marriage is her care. 

The only method that she uses 80 o 

In all the wonders she produces 

And those that take their rules from her 

Can never be deceiv d nor eir 

For what secures the civil life 

But pawns of children, and a wife P ® sio 

That be, like hostages, at stake, 

To pay for all men undertake , 

1 That IS, that join ijisensibly m an imperceptible hue like the iraagii^ry 
lines of mathematicians Other heavens that is, the real heavens 

^ to the sexual laws of nature, as typified m plants down to 

the sm^lest forms 

« See Lord Bacon s Essay ITo Tin 
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To whom it IS as necessary 

As to be born and breathe, to marry , 

So universal, all mankind 8io 

In nothmg else is of one mind 
Por m what stupid age, or nation, 

“Was marriage ever out of fashion ^ 

Unless among the Amazons ^ 

Or cloister d fiiars and vestal nuns, 820 

Or Stoics who, to bar the freaks 

And loose excesses of the sex 

Prepost rously would have all women 

Turn d up to all the world in common ^ 

Tho men would find such mortal feuds 825 

In sharmg of their public goods, 

Twould put them to more charge of lives 
Than they re supply d with now by wives 
Until they graze and wear their clothes. 

As beasts do of their native growths ® 830 

Por simple wearing of their horns 

Will not suffice to serve their turns 

Por what can wepietend t inherit 

Unless the mariiage deed will bear it P 

Could claim no right to lands or rents, 835 

Eut for our parents settlements 

Had been but younger sons o th earth 

Debarr d it all but for our birth ^ 

What honours or estates of peers, 

Could be preserv d but by their heirs ? 840 

And what security mamtains 

Their right and title, but the banns ? 

' The Amazons according to the old mythological stones avoided mar 
riage and permitted no men to live amongst them, nevertheless held period! 
cal intercomse mth them The vestals were under a vow of perpetual 
chastity 

2 Diogenes asserted that marriage was nothing hut an empty name And 
^eno the father of the Stoics maintained that all women ought to he com 
mon that no words were obscene and no parts of the body need be covered 
® 1 e such intercommunity of women would he productive of the worst 
consequences unless mankind were reduced to the most barbarous state of 
nature and men became altogether brutes 
^ If there had been no matrimony we should have had no provisioi^ 
made ^br us by our forefathers hut like younger children of our pnnutiye 
parent the earth, should have been excluded from every possession^ 
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What crowns could he hereditary, 

If greatest monarchs did not marry 

And with their consorts consummate S4o 

Their weightiest interests of state ^ 

!For all th amours of princes are 

But guarantees of peace or war 

Or what but marriage has a charm 

The rage of empires to disarm ^ 8o0 

Make blood and desolation cease, 

And fire and sword unite in peace 
When all their fierce contests for torage 
Conclude m articles of marriage ^ 

ISTor does the genial bed provide 8o5 

Less for the int rests of the biide, 

Who else had not the least pretence 

T as much as due benevolence 

Could no moie title take upon her 

To virtue quality and honour 860 

Than ladies errant unconfin d 

And femme coverts to all manlcind 

All women would be of one piece, 

The virtuous matron, and the miss , 

The nymphs of chaste Diana s tram 865 

The same with those in Lewkner s Ipe,^ 

But for the difPrence marriage makes 
’Twixt wives and Ladies of the Lakes ^ 

Besides, the joys of place and birth 

The sex s paradise on earth,® 8/0 

A privilege so sacred held 

That none will to their mothers yield , 

1 Charles street Drury lane, inhabited chiefly by strumpets 
® Meaning ladies of pleasure The Lady of the Lake was represented 
m some of the old romances as a mistress of king Arthur 
3 Thus Mr Pope 

For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race 
Are as when women, wond rous fond of place 

Our poet, though -Mndicating the ladies and the happy state of matrimony 
caunot help introducing this stroke of satire Bastards have no place or 
rank 
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But ratter than not go before, 

Abandon heaven at the door ^ 

And if th indulgent law allows 87o 

A greater freedom to the spouse, 

The reason is, because the wife 
Euns greater hazards of her life , 

Is trusted with the form and matter 
Of all manhmd by careful nature, 880 

Where man brmgs nothing but the stuff 
She frames the wond rous fabric of, 

Who therefore, in a strait may freely 
Demand the clergy of her belly, ^ 

And make it save her the same way, 880 

It seldom misses to betray , 

TJnless both parties wisely enter 
Into the hturgy indenture ^ 

And tho some fits of small contest 

Sometimes fall out among the best, 890 

That IS no more than ev ry lover 

Does from his hackney lady suffer , 

That makes no breach of faith and love, 

But rather sometimes serves t improve , 

For as, in running ev ry pace 89o 

Is but between two legs a race, 

In which both do their uttermost 
To get before, and win the post 
Yet when they re at their race s ends, 

They re still as kmd and constant friends, 900 

And to reheve their weariness, 

By turns give one another ease , 

^ That IS will not even go to church if they have not their right of pre 
cedence Chaucer says of the wife of Bath, 451 

In aU the pansh wif ne w'ls there non 
That to the offring before hire shulde gon 
And if ther did certain so wroth was she, 

That she was out of alle chantee 

® Meaning benefit of clergy, on account of pregnancy See note on line 
522, at page 286 

* This alludes to the form enjoined m the Directory when it was con 
trarv to law to be manied by the service in the Book of Common Prayer 
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So all those false alarms of strife 
Between the husband and the wife, 

And little quarrels often prove 905 

To he hut new recruits of love ^ 

When those who re always kmd or coy ® 

In time must either tire or cloy 

Kor are their loudest clamours more 

Than as they re rehsh d sweet or sour 910 

Like music, that proves had or good, 

According as tis understood 

In all amours a lover hums 

With firowns, as well as smiles hy turns , 

And hearts have been as oft with sullen, 915 

As charming looks surpris d and stolen 
Then why should more bewitching clamour 
Some lovers not as much enamour ^ 

Bor discords make the sweetest airs, 

And curses are a kind of pray rs , 920 

Too slight alloys for all those grand 

Pehcities hy marriage gam d 

Bor nothing else has pow r to settle 

Th mterests of love perpetual 

An act and deed that makes one heait 925 

Become another s counter part, 

And passes fines on faith and love ® 

Inroll d and register d above 

To seal the slippery knots of vows 

Which nothmg else hut death can loose 930 

And what security s too strong 

To guard that gentle heart from wrong. 

That to its friend is glad to pass 
Itself away, and all it has 

^ So Terence The quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love Andna 
III 3 

2 Coy or CoyOf is nsed here in the sense of toymg or fondling So 
Shal^peare, 

“ Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 

'^ile I thy amiahle cheek do coy 

Mids K J> Act IV sc 1 

But see Wright s Glossary sub voce 

^ That IS, makes them irrevocable and secures fh6 title as passing a fine 
in law does a conveyance or settlement 
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And, like m anckonte gives o\er 9ao 

This world, for th heav n of a lovei ^ ^ 

I grant, quoth she there are some few 
Who take that course and find it true 
Eut millions, whom the same does sentence 
To heav n b another way lepentance 94,0 

Lo've s arrows are but shot at rovers,^ 

Tho all they hit they turn to lovers, 

And all the weighty consequents 

Depend upon more blmd e\ents 

Than gamesters when they play a set, 94o 

With greatest cunning at piquet, 

Put out with caution, but take in 

They know not what, unsight, unseen 

Por what do lovei s, when they re fast 

In one another s arms embrac d, 9->0 

Eut strive to plunder and convey 

Each other like a prize, away ? 

To change the property of selves 

As sucking children are by elves 

And if they use their persons so, 9o5 

What will they to their fortunes do ^ 

Their fortunes ’ the perpetual aims 
Of all then* extasies and flames 
For when the money s on the book. 

And all my worldly goods — but spoke, ^ 960 

The formal hvery and seism 
That puts a lover in possession, 

To that alone the bridegroom s wedded, 

The bride a flam that s superseded , 

To that their faith is still made good, 9 60 

And all the oaths to us they vow d 

1 In this speech the Knight makes amends foi pievions unoourteonsness, 
and defends the ladies and the marned state with great gallantly wit ana 
good sense 

* That IS shot at random not at a target 

3 The fames were hefleYcd to be capable of exchanging infants in the 
cradle for some of their own Elfin brood or for the children of other 
parents See Keightley s Fairy Mythology i 

* Alluding to the form of marriage in Sie Common Prayer Book where 
the fee is directed to be put upon the book with the wed^g nng, and the 
bridegroom endows the bnde with all his worldly goods 
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Por TV hen we once lesign our pow rs, 

We ve nothing left we can call ours 

Our money s now become the miss 

Of all your lives and services 970 

And we forsaken and postpon d, 

But bawds to what before we own d , 

"Which as it made y at first gallant us, 

So now hires others to supplant us, 

Until tis all turn d out of doors 97o 

As we had been for new amours 
Por what did ever heiress yet 
By being born to lordships get ^ 

When the more lady she s of manors 

She s but expos d to more trepanners 980 

Pays for their projects and designs 

And for her own destruction fines ^ 

And does but tempt them with her riches 
To use her as the dev 1 does witches, 

Who takes it for a special grace, 98 0 

To be then cully for a space 

That when the time s expir d the drazelb^ 

Por ever may become his vassals 

So she bewitch d by rooks and spirits 

Betrays herself and all sh inherits 990 

Is bought and sold hke stolen goods 

By pimps and match makers and bawds 

Until they force her to convey 

And steal the thief himself away 

These are the everlasting fruits 99c 

Of all your passionate love suits 

Th effects of all your am rous fancies, 

To portions and inheritances 

Tour love sick raptures for fruition 

Of dowry, jointure and tuition 1000 

To which you make address and courtship, 

And with your bodies strive to worship 

^ Pines signifies pa'^s implying that her wealth, hy exposing hei to the 
snares of fortune hunters, may he ^he cause of her destructlbn 

* The sluts or draggle tails See Wnght s Provincial Dictionary 
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That th infant s fortunes may paxtake 

Of love too ^ for the mother s sake 

Por these you play at purposes, ^ lOOS 

And lo^ e your loves with A s and B’s ^ 

Por these at Beast and 1 Ombre woo ^ 

And play for love and money too ^ 

Strive who shall be the ablest man 

At right gallanting of a fan , lOlO 

And who the most genteelly bred 

At suckmg of a vizard bead 

How best t accost us in all quarters 

T our Question and Command new garters ® 

And solidly discourse upon lOlo 

All sorts of dresses pro and con 
Por there s no mystery nor trade, 

But m the art of love is made ^ 

1 That IS the widow s childrea by a former husband who are under age 
to whom the lover would willingly be guardian to have the management of 
the jointure 

2 This IS still imposed at forfeits But see Pepys s Diary 

3 Fashionable games much in vogue in the time of Charles II Ombre 
was introduced at the Pe toiation Beast, oi Angel beast was similar to 
Loo I love mv love with an A was one of the favourite amusements 
at Whitehall Pepjs tells us that he once found the Dul e and Duchess 
of York with all the great ladies at Whitehall sitting upon a carpet upon 
the ground there being no chairs plaving at ‘ I love my love with an A 
because he is so and so and I hate him with an A because of this and 
that and some of them particularly the Duchess herself and ray Lady 
Castlemaine were vei} wuttv 

* The widow in these and the following lines gives no bad sketch of a 
person who endeavours to letneve his circumstances by mamage and 
practises every method m his power to recommend himself to his rich mis 
tress he plays with her at Questions and Commands endeavours to divert 
her with cards puts himself m masquerade flirts her fan talks of flames 
and darts, aches and suffenngs which last, the poet intimates, might more 
justly be attiibuted to other causes 

5 Masks were kept close to the face, by a bead fixed to the inside of 
them and held in the mouth when the lady s hands were otherwise em 
ployed 

® At the vulgar play of Questions and Commands a forfeit was often 
to take off a lady s garter expectmg this therefore the lady provided hor 
self with new ones 
^ That IS, made use of, or practised 
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And when 'v ou have more debts to pay 

Than Michaelmas and Lady day lo^o 

And no vt ay possible to do t 

But love and oaths, and restless suit, 

To us y appl} to pay the scores 

Of all our cully d past amouis 

Act o er your flames and darts again io^q 

And charge us with your ^ ounds and pain , 

Which others influences long smce 
Have charm d your noses with and shins 
Eor which the surgeon is unpaid, 

And like to be without our aid lost) 

Lord ’ what an am rous thing is want ^ 

How debts and mortgages enchant * 

What giaces must that lady have 
Tliat can from executions save ^ 

What charms that can reverse extent I 03 o 

And null degree and exigent ^ 

What magical attracts, and graces 

That can redeem fiom scire facim 

From bonds and statutes can discharge 

And from contempts of courts enlarge ? XOio 

These are the highest excellencies 

Of all vour true or false pretences 

And 3^ou would damn joursehes and swear 

As much t an hostess dowager 

G-iown fat and pursy by retail I 04 o 

Of pots of beer and bottled ale, 

f nd find her fitter for your turn 
or fat is wondrous apt to burn 
Wlio at your flames would soon take fire, 

Eelent, and melt to your desire, lOoO 

^ These are th^ tvro principal rent days in the year unsatisfactory to 
the landlord, when his onta^oings exceed ms incomings 
® Here the poet shows his knowledge of the law and law terms, which 
he always nsos with great piopnety Ex$cut%on is obtaining possession of 
anything recovered by judgment oi law Extent is a writ of execution at the 
suit of the crown, which extends over all the defendant s lands and other pro 
party in order to satisfy a bond engagement or forfeit Exigent is a writ 
requiring a person to appear and lies where the defendant in an action can 
not personally ho found or on anything of his in the country, whereby he may 
be distiained Scire facias is a writ to enforce the execution of judgment 

X 
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And, like a candle in tke socket, 

Dissolves ker graces int your pocket 
By this tune twas grown dark and late, 

^Wken th heard a knocking at the gate 

Laid on in haste with such a powder,^ I0o6 

The blows grew louder and still louder 

Which Hudibras as if they d been 

Bestow d as freely on his skin, 

Expounding hy Ins Inward Light, 

Or rather more prophetic fright 1060 

To be the wizard come to search 
And take him nappmg in the lurch, 

Turn d pale as ashes or a clout , 

But why, or wherefore, is a doubt 

Eor men will tremble, and turn paler, I06o 

With too much, or too little valoui 

His heart laid on as if it tried 

To force a passage through his side 

Impatient as he vow d to wait em 

But in a fury to fly at em 1070 

And therefore beat and laid about, 

To find a cranny to creep out 
But she who saw in what a taking 
The Knight was by his furious quakmg. 

Undaunted cry d Courage Sir Knight, 1075 

Know I m resolv d to break no rite 
Of hospitality t a stranger 
But to secure you out of danger, 

WiH here myself stand sentinel, 

To guard this pass gamst Sidrophel 1080 

Women, you know, do seldom fail 
To make the stoutest men turn tail. 

And bravely scorn to turn their backs. 

Upon the desp ratest attacks 

At this the Knight grew resolute, 1085 

As Ironside, or Hardiknute * 


1 Haste, bustle 'W'ngbf s Provincial Dictionary 

2 Two princes celebrated for their valour in the 11th century The 
former the predecessor, the latter the son and successor of Canute the 
Great 
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His fortitude began to rally, 

And out he cry d aloud, to sally , 

But she besought him to convey 

His courage rather out o th v ay 1090 

And lodge in ambush out of the floor, 

Or fortified behind a door, 

That if the enemy should enter, 

He might reheve her in th adventure 

Meanwhile they knock d agamst the door I09o 
As fierce as at the gate before , 

'Which made the renegado Knight 

Belapse agam t his former fright 

He thought it desperate to stay 

Till the enemy had fore d his way 1100 

But rather post himself to serve 

The lady for a fresh reserve 

His duty was not to dispute, 

But what she d order d execute , 

Which he resolv d m haste t obey 1105 

And therefore stoutly march d away 
And all h encounter d fell upon, 

Tho’ in the dark, and all alone 

Till fear, that braver feats performs 

Than ever courage dar d m arms, iiio 

Had drawn him up before a pass, 

To stand upon his guard and face 
This he courageously invaded 
And having enter d bamcado d , 

Ensconc d himself as formidable ills 

As could be underneath a table , 

Where he lay down m ambush close, 

T expect th arrival of his foes 
Kew minutes he had lam perdue, 

To guard his desp rate avenue, 1120 

Before he heard a dreadful shout. 

As loud as puttmg to the rout 
With which impatiently alarm d 
He fancied th enemy had storm d, 

And after ent ring &drophel 
Was fall n upon the guards peU meU , 


1125 
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He therefore sent out all his senses 
To bnng hun m mtelhgences. 

Which Tulgars out of ignorance 

Mistake for falling in a trance , 1130 

But those tTiat trade in geomancy,^ 

Affirm to he the strength of fancy , 

In which the Lapland magi deal ^ 

And things incredible reveal 

Meanwhile the foe beat up his quarters, 113o 

And storm d the outworks of his fortress , 

And as another of the same 
Degree and party, in arms and fame. 

That m the same cause had engag’d 

And war with equal conduct wag d, 1140 

By vent rmg only but to thrust 

His head a span beyond his post, 

B a gen’tal, of the cavaliers 

Was dragg d thro a wmdow by the ears ® 

So he was serv d in his redoubt 114o 

And by the other end pull d out 
boon as they had him at their mercy 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely, 

As if they scorn d to trade and Barter, 

B} giving or by takmg quarter 1160 

They stoutly on his quarters laid 
Until his scouts came in t his aid 
Por when a man is past his sense, 

There s no way to reduce him thence 

But twingemg him by th eais or nose ll6o 

Or laying on of heavy blows 

* A sort of divmation by ciicles and pricks in the earth used here for 
any sort of conjuring The Rnight s trance was a swoon through fear 
Lapland on account of its remaining pagan so long was celebrated 
through the rest of Europe as the country of magicians and witches They 
are reputed to have obtained the revelations necessary to making their pre 
dictions during tiances 

3 This circumstance happened to Sir Richaid Philips of Picton Castle 
in Pembroii.eshire The Cavaliers commanded by Colonel Egerton at 
tacked this place and demanded a pailey Sir Richard coniaentod and 
being a little man stepped upon a bench and showed himself at one of 
the windows The colonel, who was high m stature sat on horseback 
underneath and pretending to be deaf desired the other to com© as neajt 
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And if that will not do the deed, 

To burning with hot irons proceed ^ 

No sooner was he come t himself, 

Eut on his neck a sturdy elf 1160 

Clapp d in a trice his cloven hoof 
And thus attack d him with reproof 
Moital thou art betray d to us 
B our friend, thy evil genius 

"Who for thy horrid perjuries lifo 

Thy breach of faith and turning lies, 

The brethien s privilege against 

The wicked on themseh es the saints 

Has here thy wretched carcass sent 

Eor just revenge and punishment 1170 

Which thou hast now no way to lessen 

But by an open fiee confession ^ 

Bor if wc catch thee failing once 
Twill fall the heav ler on thy bones 
What made thee ventuie to betray 1176 

And filch the lady s heart aw ay 
To spirit her to matrimony ? — 

That which contracts all matches money 
It was th enchantment of her riches 
That made m apply t your ciony witches ^ ii 80 
That in return would pay th expense 
The wear and tear of conscience ^ 

Which I could have patch d up and turn d, 

Bor th hundredth pait of what I earn d 

Didst thou not love her then P Speak true li 8 o 
No more, quoth he than I love you — 

How would st thou ve us d hei and her money ^ 
Bust turn d her up to ahmony ^ 

him as he could Sir Richaid then leaned a good deal from the window 
when the colonel seized him by the ears and drew him out Soon aftei the 
castle surrendered 

^ Alluding to the use o cautery in apoplexy 

* This scene is imitated hut with much less wit and learmng, in a poem 
called Dunstable Downs falsely attributed to Butlei 

3 Your old friend and cgmpanions 

* The Kmght confesses that he would have sacnficed his conscience to 
mon^ m reality he had rid himself of it long before 

3 To provide for herself as hoises do when they are turned to grass 
The poet might possibly intend a jeu de mot Alimotiy is a separate mam 
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And laid lier dowry out m law, 

To null her jomture with a flaw, lioo 

Which I beforehand had agreed 
T have put on purpose in the deed, 

And bar her widow s making over 
T a ifriend in trust or private lover 

What made thee pick and chuse her out 1196 
T employ their sorceries about ^ — 

That which makes gamesters play with those 
Who have least wit, and most to lose 
But didst thou scourge thy vessel thus, 

As thou hast damn d thyself to us ^ — 1200 

I see you take me for an ass 
’Tis true, I thought the trick would pass 
Upon a woman well enough 
As ’t has been often found by proof, 

Wliose humours are not to be won I20o 

But when they are impos d upon , 

For love approves of all they do 
That stand for candidates and w oo 
Why didst thou forge those shameful hes 
Of bears and witches in disguise ^ — 1210 

That is no more than authors gi\ e 
The rabble ciedit to beheve 
A trick of following their leaders 
To entertain their gentle readers , 

And we have now no other way 1215 

Of passmg all we do or say , 

Which, when tis natural and true. 

Will be behev d b a very few, 

Beside the danger of offence. 

The fatal enemy of sense 1220 

Why dost thou chuse that cursed sin, 

Hypocrisy, to set up in ? — 

Because it is the thriving st calling 
The only saints bell that rmgs all m , ^ 

tenanoe paid by the husband to the wife where she is not convieted of 
adultery The Earl of Strafford relates a case rather worse than Hudibras 
intended — Queen Elizabeth reprimanded Stakeley for ill using his wife, to 
which he^ replied that he had already turned her into her petticoat, and 
if any one could make more of her they might take her for him 
* The small bell which rings immediately before the minister begins th« 
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In which all churches are concern d, 3220 

And IS the easiest to be learn d 
Eor no degrees unless th employ it 
Can ever gam much or enjoy it 
A gift that IS not only able 

To domineer among the rabble, i^so 

But by the laws empower d to rout 

And awe the greatest that stand out 

Which few hold forth agamst for fear 

Their hands should slip and come too near 

Bor no sin else among the saints 1235 

Is taught so tenderly agamst 

What made thee break thy plighted vows ^ — 

That which makes others break a house 
And hang and scorn ye all before 
Endure the plague of being poor I2i0 

Quoth he I see you have more tricks 
Than all our doatmg politics, 

That are grown old and out of fashion, 

Compar d with your new Eeformation 
That we must come to school to you, l24o 

To learn your more refin d and new 
Quoth he If you will give me leave 
To tell you what I now percene, 

You U find yourself an arrant chouse, 

If y were but at a Meeting house 1260 

’Tis true quoth he we ne er come there 
Because w have let em out by th year ^ 

Truly, quoth he you can t imagine 
What wond rous thmgs they will engage in 
That as your fellow fiends m hell 1255 

Were angels all before they fell, 

So are you like to be agen, 

Compar d with th angels of us men ® 

ckurcli service, is called the saints bell and when the clerk has rung it 
he says he has rung all m 

^ The devils are here looked upon as landlords of the meeting houses 
since the tenants of them were known to he so diabolical and to hold them 
by no good tilde but as it was uncertain how long these lawless times 
would last, the poet makes the devils let them only by the year now when 
anything is actually let landlords never come there th^ is have excluded 
themselves from all right to the use of Ihe premises 
2 I remember an old attorney whd told me a little before his death, that 
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Quoth he I am resolv d to he 
Thy scholar in this mysiery , 1260 

And therefore first desire to know 
Some principles on which you go 
What makes a knave a child of God/ 

And one of us ^ ^ — A li\ elihood 

What renders beating out of brains 1265 

And murder godliness — Great gams 
What s tender conscience ^ — Tis a botch 
That will not bear the gentlest touch , 

But, breaking out, dispatches more 
Than th epidemical st plague sore ^ 1270 

Wliat makes y encroach upon our trade. 

And damn all others ^ — To be paid 
What s orthodox and true believmg 
Against a conscience ? — A good Imng ^ 

What makes rebelling against kings 127o 

A Good Old Cause — Administ rings ® 

What mal es all doctrines plain and dear ^ — 
About two hundred pounds a } ear 

knd that which was prov d true before, 

Prove lake agam — Two hundred more 1280 

lie had been lecLoned a ^eiy gi eat rascal and believed he was so for he had 
done man’v roguish and mlimou things in his piofession but adds he 
by what I can observe of the rising generation the time may come and 
)ou may live to see it when I shall he accounted a veiy honest man, in 
comparison with those attorneys who aie to succeed me Nash 
1 A banter on the pamphlets in those days under the name and foim of 
Catechi ms Heyhn s Eebel s Catechism Watson s Cavaliei s Catechism 
Bam s boldieif s Catechism Parker s Pohtical Catechism &c &o 
® Both Presbyterians and Independents were fond of saying one of us 
that IS, one of the holy brethren the elect number the godly party 
3 Alludmg to the Great Plague of London in 1665 which destroyed 
68 586 people Defoe givos a very graphic and painfully inteiesting account 
of it 

^ I committee was appointed November 11, 1646 to inquire into the 
value of all chuieh livino^ in order to plant an able ministry as was pre 
tended but in tiuth to discover the best and fattest benefices that the 
champions of the cause might choose for themselves Whereof some had 
three oa four a piece a lack being pretended of competent pastors When 
a kvmg was small the church doors were shut up I could name an as 
seuafely man says Sir WiUiam Dugdale in his Short Yiew, who being 
told by an eminent person that a certain church had no incumbent, inquired 
the valimyof it and receiving for answer that it was about MQ a year, he 
said if it be no better worth no godly man will accept it 
* — Admmisteimgs See P in ^ fi v 55 
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WTiat makes the breaking of all oaths 
A holy duty P — Pood and clothes 
What laws and freedom persecution P — 

E mg out of power and contribution 

What makes a church a den of thieves ? — i Sa 

A dean and chapter, and white sleeves ^ 

And what would serve if those were gone, 

To make it orthodox ? — Our own 
What makes morality a crime 
The most notorious of the time 1290 

Morality whicn both the samts 
And wicked too cry out against ^ — 

’Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of 1 in 

And therefore no true saint allows i29o 

They should be suffer d to espouse 

Por saints can need no conscience 

That with morality dispense 

As virtue s impious when tis rooted 

In nature only nd not imputed 1300 

But why the wicked should do so, 

We neither know, nor care to do 
What s liberty of conscience 
I th natural and genuine sense ^ 

Tis to restore with more security I30o 

Eebelhon to its ancient purity 
And Christian liberty reduce 
To th elder practice of the Jews 
Por a large conscience is all one 
And sigmfies the same, with none ® isio 

It IS enough quoth he for once 
And has repriev d thy forfeit bones 

1 That is a bishop who wears lawn sleeves 
Moral goodness was deemed a mean attainment, and much beneath the 
character of saints who held giace and inspiration to be all nientonons 
and virtue to have no merit nay some even thought viituc impious when 
it IS rooted only in nature and not imputed some of the modem sects are 
supposed to hold tenets not very unhke this Nash 
s It IS reported of Judge Jefferys that taking a dislike to a witness who 
had a long beard he told him that ‘ if his conscience was as long as his 
beard, he had a swingmg one to which the countryman replied * My 
Lofd if you measure consciences by beaids, you have none at aU 
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Nick MacLiavel liad ne’er a trick 
Tho’ he gave his name to our Old Nick/ 

But was below the least of these 13 lo 

That pass i th’ world for holiixess 
This said, the furies and the light 
In th instant vanish d out of sight, 

And left him m the dark alone, 

With stinks of brimstone and his own 1320 

The Queen of night whose large command 
Eules all the sea, and half the land,^ 

And over moist and crazv brains 
In high spring tides, at midnight reigns ® 

Was now declining to the west, 13^5 

To go to bed and take her rest 

When Hudibras, whose stubborn blows 

Deny d his bones that soft repose 

Lay sml expectmg worse and more, 

Stretch d out at length upon the floor 1330 

And tho he shut his eyes as fast 
As if he d been to sleep his last 
Saw all the shapes that fear or wizards, 

Do make the devil wear for vizards , 

And pricking up his ears to hark i33o 

If he could hear too m the dark 
Was first invaded vath a groan, 

And after, in a feeble tone * 

These trembling words Unhappy wretch, 

What hast thou gotten by this fetch I34i0 

1 Nickolas Machiavelli was the great Florentine Historian and Statesman 
of the 16th cent His pohtical principles were loudly condemned by the 
Puritans because they considered them identified with those of Charles I 
Hick is a name of the devil taken from the old Scandinavian and Teutonic 
name of a kind of water spirit See Keightley s Fairy Mythology IVTien 
Machiavel is represented as such a proficient in wickedness that his name 
hath become an appellation for the devil himself, Ve are not less entertamed 
by the smartness of the sentiment than we should be if it were supported 
by the truth of history By the same kmd of poetical license Empedocles 
m the second canto is humorously said to have been acquainted with the 
wntings of Alexander Eoss, who did not hve till about 2000 years after 
him 

^ The moon is here said to mfluence the tides and motions of the sea 
and half mankind who are assumed to be more or less lunatic 

® Insane persons are supposed to be worst at the change and full of the 
moon, when the tides are highest 
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Or all thy tricks in this new trade, 

Thy holy brotherhood o th blade ^ 

By saunt ring still on some adventure 

And growing to thy horse a centaur 

To stud thy skin with swelling knobs l 34 o 

Of cruel and hard wooded drubs P 

Bor still thou st had the worst on t yet, 

As well in conquest as defeat 
JN^ight is the sabbath of mankind, 

To rest the body and the mmd looO 

Which now thou ait deny d to keep 
And cure thy labour d corpse with sleep 
The Knight who heard the words, explain d 
As meant to him this reprimand 
Because the character did hit i 3 o 5 

Point blank upon his case so ht , 

Believ d it was some drolling spright 
That staid upon the guard that night, 

And one of those he d seen and felt 

The drubs he had so freely dealt 1360 

When after a short pause and groan, 

The doleful spirit thus went on 

This tis t engage with dogs and bears 
Pell mell together by the ears 

And after painful bangs and knocks, i36o 

To he in limbo in the stocks. 

And from the pinnacle of glory 
Pall headlong into purgatory , 

^ Meaning this rehgious knight-errantry this search after trifling offence 
with intent to punish them as crying sms Ealpho who now supposed himself 
alone vents ms sorrows in this sohloquy which is so artfully worded, as 
equally to suit his own case and the Kmght s and to censure the conduct 
of both Hence the latter applies the whole as meant to he directed to him 
self and comments upon it accordmgly to v 1400 after which the squire 
improves on his master s mistake and counterfeits the ghost in earnest 
This seems to have been Butler s meaning though not readily to he collected 
from his words Holy brotherhood alludes to the society instituted in Spam 
called La Santa Hermandad employed m detectmg and apprehendmg 
thieves and robbers and executing other parts of the police 
2 The Centaurs were a people of Thessaly and supposed to he the first 
managers of horses Strangers, who had never seen any such thing before 
reported them to he half man and half beast 
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(Tkoagtt he this devil s full of malice, 

That on my late disasters raUies ) 1370 

Condemn d to whippmg hut declin d it, 

By being moie heroic minded , 

And at a ridmg handled ^orse 
With treats more slovenly and coarse ^ 

Engag d with hends in stubborn wais, l37o 

And hot disputes with conjurers , 

And, when thou dst bravely won the day 
W^st fain to steal thyself away — 

(I see thought he, tins shameless elf 

Would fain steal me too fiom myself ^ 1380 

That impudently daies to ovti 

What I have suffer d for and done) 

And now, but vent ring to betray 
Hast met with vengeance the same way 

Thought he how does the de>ul know i38o 

What twas that I design d to do ^ 

His office of mteUigence 

His oracles are ceas d long smce ® 

And he knows nothing ul the saints 

But what some treach rous spy acquaints 1390 

Tins is some pettifogging fiend 

Some under door keeper s friend s friend, 

That undertakes to understand 
And juggles at the second hand, 

And now would pass for Spirit Po ^ 139# 

And all men s dark concerns foreknow 
I thmk I need not fear him for t , 

These rallying devils do no hurt ® 

^ Alluding to the result of the Knight s attempt to put downi the Skim 
mmgton 

3 A phrase used by Horace Carm lib iv Od 13 v 20 also by Ben 
Jonson in his T-ile of a Tub Act m sc 5 ^ 

3 The heathen oracles were said to ha^e ceased at the Katmty See 
Milton s Ode 

* Tom Po was a common name for a spectre The word seems to he 
akin to iwy m bngbear to the Dutch bauw a spectie and to the ^elsh 
ho a hobgoblin One son of Odin was named Po or Bo 

« Grey illustrates this by the btory of two male servants one of whom 
alarmed the other, who was very apprehensive of the devil, by getting under 
the bed at night tune and playing pranks but happening to make a nature,! 
explosion the frightened man recovered himself, and cried out, Oh I oh » 
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AVith that he rous d his drooping heart, 

And hastily cry d out What art — 1400 

A tyretch quoth he ■whom want of giace 
Has brought to this unhappy place 
I do believe thee quoth the Knight , 

Thus far I m sure thou rt in the right 

And know what tis that troubles thee I 40 o 

Better than thou hast guess d of me 

Thou art some paltry blackguard spright 

Condemn d to drudg ry m the night 

Thou hast no work to do i th house 

Nor halfpenny to diop in shoes ^ 1410 

Without the raising of which sum 

Ton dare not be so troublesome 

To pinch the slatterns black and blue 

Bor leaving you their work to do 

This is your bus ness good Pug Bobin ^ uis 

And your diversion dull dry bobbmg 

if tbou art a f g devil have at thee, I am not afraid and therewith 

got up and thrashed him 

1 One of the cuiront superstitions of the olden time about fairies was 
that if servant maids before going to bed swept up their hearths clean 
brightened the furniture and left a pail full of clean water for bathing in 
they would find money in their shoes if they left the house dirty thej 
would be pinched in their sleep Thus the old ballad of Eobm Goodfellow, 
'who perhaps was the sprite meant by Pug Bobin 

hen house or hearth doth sluttish lie 
I pinch the maids both black and blue 
And from the bed the bed cloths I 
Pull off and lay them nak d to view 

Again, speaking of fairies 

Such sort of creatures as would bast ye 
A kitchen wench for being nasty 
But if she neatly scour her pewter 
Give her the money that is due t her 
Every night before we go 
We drop a tester in her shoe 

See Shakspeare Midsummer Night s Dream and Merry Wives of Winlsor 
Percy s Eehques and Keightley s Fairy Mj thology 

2 Pug Robin or Robin GooifeRow was a kind of merry sprite whose 
character and achievements are frequently recorded by the poets particularly 
in the well known linos of Shakspeare Mids Night's Dream Act ii sc 
X Pug IS the same as Puck Dry bobbing here means dry jesting 
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T* entice ianatics m the dirt, 

And wash em clean m ditches for t , 

Of which conceit you are so proud, 

At ev ry jest you laugh alou^ 1420 

As now you would have done by me, 

But that I barr d your raillery 

Sir quoth the Voice, ye re no such sophy ^ 

As you would have the world judge of ye 

If you design to weigh our talents „ 1425 

I th standard of your own false balance, 

Or think it possible to know 
Us ghosts, as well as we do you 
We who have been the everlasting 
Companions of your drubs and basting, 1430 

And never left you in contest, 

With male or female man or beast, 

But prov d as true t ye, and entire, 

In all adventures as your Squire 
Quoth he That may be said as true. 

By th idlest pug of all your crew , 

For none could have betray d us worse 
Than those allies of ours and yours ^ 

But I have sent him for a token 
To your low country Hogen Mogen, 

To whose infernal shores I hope 
He 11 swing like skippers ^ in a rope 
And if ye ve been more just to me, 

As I am apt to think, than he, 

I am afraid it is as true 
What th lU affected say of you 
Ye ve spous d the Covenant and Cause 
By holding up your cloven paws ^ 

^ You are no such mse person or sophister, trom the Greek ffofpos 
2 Meaning the Independents or Ralpho, whom he says he had sent to the 
infernal Hogen Mogen (from the Dutch Eoogmogmde, high and mighty, 
or the devil ) supposing he would be hung 
^ Skipper IS the Dutch for the master of a sloop, generally a good 
climber ® 

* "When persons took the Covenant they attested their obligation to oh 
serve its prmcJiples by hfting up their hands to heaven Of this Soutk 
says satirically, Holding up their hands was a sign that they were ready 
to strike The Covenant here means the Solemn League and Covenant 
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Sir, quoth the Yoice tis true 1 grant,* 

We made and took the Covenant I 4 o 0 

Eut that no more concerns the Cause 
Than other per] ries do the laws 
Which, when they re prov d in open court, 

Wear wooden peccadillo^ for t ^ 

And that s the reason Cov nanters i4of 

Hold ^ up their hands like rogues at bars 
I see, quoth Hudihras from whence 
These scandals of the samts commence ^ 

That are but natural effects 

Of Satan s malice, and his sects 1460 

Those spider saints that hang by threads 
Spun out o th entrails of their heads 
Sir quoth the Yoiee, that may as true^ 

And properly be said of you 

Whose talents may compare with either,® 1465 

Or both the other put together 
Por all the Independents do, 

Is only what you fore d em to , 

Ton who are not content alone 

With tricks to put the devil down, 1470 

But must have armies rais d to back 

The G-ospel work you undertake , 

As if artillery and edge topis, 

Were th* only engmes to save souls 

framed by the Scots and adopted by the English ordered to be read in all 
churches, when every person was bound to give his consent, by holding up 
ms hand at the reading of it 

' Ralpho, the supposed sprite allows that they the devil and the Inde 
pendents, had engaged in the Covenant hut he insists that the violation 
of it was not at all prejudicial to the cause they had undertaken and for 
which it was framed 

® A peccadtlh, or more correctly Ptcoadtl was a stiff collar or ruff worn 
round neck and shoulders Ludicrously it means the pillory This 
collar came into fashion m the reign of James I , and is supposed to have 
given the name to Piccadilly 

® Some editions read held up 

^ That is the scandalous reflections on the saints such a^ charging the 
Covenant with perjury and making the Covenanter no better than a rogue 
at the bar 

® Htidibras having been hard upon Satan and the Independents, the voice 
undertakes the defence of each hut first of the Independents 

6 That IS either with the Independents or with the devil 
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While he poor devil, has no pow r ^ i47o 

By force to run down and devour , 

Has ne er a Olassis, cannot sentence 
To stools or poundage of repentance , 

Is ty d up only to design 

T entice and tempt and undermine 1480 

In which you all his aits outdo 

And proie y out selves his betters too 

Hence tis possessions do less e\il 

Than mere temptations of the devil ^ 

Which all the horrid st actions done 1485 

Are charg d in courts of law upon ^ 

Because unless they ^ help the elf, 

He can do little of himself, 

And, therefore where he s best possest 

Acta most agamst his interest 1490 

Surprises none but those who \ e priests 

To turn him out and exoi cists 

Supply d with spiritual provision, 

And magazines of ammunition 

With crosses relics, crucifixes 149t> 

Beads, pictures rosaries and pixes 

The tools of working our salvation 

By mere mechanic operation 

With holy water, like a sluice, 

To overfiow all avenues 160 C 

But those who re utteily unarm d, 

T oppose hiS entrance if he storm d, 

1 fie, that is, the Independenr, has no power having no olassis, or spirit 
ual jurisdiction to distiess us bj open and authorized vexations Stools 
mean stools of repentance on which persons were compelled to stand and do 
penance for their sms Poundage is the commutation of punishment for a 
sum of money 

2 He argues that men who are influenced hy the devil, ana co operate 
with him commit greater wickedness than he is able to perpetrate By his 
own agency We seldom hear theiefore of his taking an entire possession 
The persons who complain most of his doing so are those who are well 
furnished with the means of etorcismg and ejecting him such as relics, 
crucifixes beads pictures rosaries &c 

3 ^fiot having the fear of God before their eyes hut being led by the 
instigation of the devil, is the form of mdiotment for felony, murder, and 
other atrocious crimes 

* Some editions read ^^you help 
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He never offers to surprise, 

AltHo his falsest enemies ^ 

Eut IS content to he their drudge 1505 

And on their errands glad to trudge 
Eor where are all your forfeitures 
Intrusted in safe hands hut ours ^ 

Who are hut jailors of the holes 

And dungeons where you clap up souls loio 

Like under keepers turn the keys 

T your mittimus anathemas, 

And never hoggle to restore 
The members you deliver o er 

Upon demand with fairer justice 1516 

Than all you Covenanting Trustees 

Unless, to punish them the worse 

You put them in the secular powers 

And pass their souls as some demise 

The same estate in mortgage twice ^ 1620 

When to a legal utlegation 

You turn your excommunication ® 

And for a groat unpaid that s due 
Distrain on soul and body too ® 

Thought he tis no mean part of civil 1626 

State prudence to cajole the devil. 

And not to handle him too rough 
When h has us in his cloven hoof 

* The enthusiasm of the Independents was something new m its kind no 
much alhed to superstition 

2 Keep those m hell whom you are pleased to send thither by e-tcom 
mumcation, mittimus, or anathema as jailors and tumkeTs confine thei 
prisoners 

^ More honestly than the Presbyterians surrendered the estates which 
they held m trust for one another these trustees were generally Cove- 
nanters See Part 1 c 1 v 76 and Part 111 c u v 55 

* This alludes to the case of a Mi Sherheld who mortgaged his estate to half 
a dozen different people having by a previous deed demised it forptffus tises 
s5 that all lost there money See Strafford s Letters 1739, vol 1 p 206 

® Ton call down the vengeance of the civil magistrate upon them, and 
;in this second instance pass over that is take no notice of, their souls the 
ecclesiastical courts can excommunicate and then they apply to the civil 
court for an outlawry TJtUgatxon means outlawry 

® Seize the party by a writ de excommumcato cap%endo 

Y 
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*Tis true, quoth, he, that intercourse 
Has pass d between your friends and ours, 1530 

That, as you trust us, in our way, 

To raise your members and to lay ^ 

"We send you others of our own, 

Denounc d to hang themselves or drown,* 

Or, frighted with our oratory, 1635 

To leap down headlong many a story , 

Have us d all means to propagate 
Your mighty mterests of state, 

Laid out our sp ritual gifts to further 

Your great designs of rage and murther 1640 

Yor if the saints are nam d from blood, 

We onl have made that title good 
^d, if it were but m our power, 

We should not scruple to do more, 

And not be half a soul behind 1645 

Of aU dissenters of mankind 
Eight, quoth the Voice, and, as I scorn 
To be ungrateful in return 
Of all those kmd good of5.ces, 

I n free you out of this distress 1650 

And set you down m safety, where 

It is no time to tell you here 

The cock crows,^ and the mom draws on 

When tis decreed I must be gone , 

And if I leave you here till day, 1556 

You 11 find it hard to get away 
With that the Spirit grop d about 
To find th enchanted hero out, 

* Your friends and ours that is you devils and us fanatics that as you 
trust us in our way to raise you devds, and to lay them again when done 
with JSash 

2 It IS probable that the presbytenan doctrine of reprobation had driven 
some persons to suicide as m the case of Alderman Hoyle, a member of the 
house See Birkenhead s Paul s Church Yard 
® Assuming that sanctus is derived horn sanmis blood — e fanatics 
of this island only have merited that title by spilling much blood 
^ It was formerly a current superstition that when the cock crowed at 
break of day spints and fiends that walked by night were forced to return 
to their infernal prison i 
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And try d witli haste to lift him up 

But found his forlorn hope his crup,' 1560 

TJnserviceahle with kicks and blows 

Eeceiv d from harden d hearted foes 

He thought to drag him by the heels 

Like Gresham carts with legs for wheels * 

But fear that soonest cures those sores, i66o 

In danger of relapse to worse 
Came in t assist him with its aid, 

And up his sinking vessel weigh d 
No sooner was he fit to trudge, 

But both made ready to dislodge-, 1670 

The Spirit hors d him hke a sack, 

Upon the vehicle his back 

And bore him headlong into th hall 

With some few rubs agamst the wall 

Where, finding out the postern lock d io75 

And th avenues as strongly block d, 

H attack d the window storm d the glass 
And m a moment gain d the pass , 

Thro which he dragg d the worsted soldier s 
Four quarters out fy th* head and shoulders 1580 
And cautiously began to scout 
To find their fellow cattle out , 

Nor was it half a minute*s quest, 

Ere he retnev d the champion s beast, 

Ty d to a pale instead of rack 1686 

But ne er a saddle on his back 

Nor pistols at the saddle bow 

Convey’d away, the Lord knows how 

He thought it was no time to stay^ 

And let the mght too steal away 1690 

' His back is called his forlorn hope because that was generally exposed 
to danger to save the rest of his body intimating that he always turned his 
back on his enemies 

2 Butler does not forget the Eoyal Society who at that time held their 
meetmgs at Gresham College in Bishopsgate Street In 1662 the scheme 
of a cart with legs instead of wheels was bro^ht before this Society and 
referred to the consideration of Mr Hooke Ihe mventor was Mr Potter 
Mr Hooke was ordered to draw up a full description of this cart which 
together with the animadversions upon it was to be entered m the books ot 
the Society 
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But m a tnee, advauc d tlie Knight 
Upon the hare ndge, holt upright 
And groping out for Kalpho s jade 
He found the saddle too was stray d, 

And in the place a lump of soap 159o 

On which he speedily leap d up 

And turning to the gate the rein 

He kick d and cudgeU d on amain 

While Hudibras with equal haste 

On both sides laid about as fast 1600 

And spurr d as jockies use to break 

Or padders to secure, a neck ^ 

Where let us leave em for a time 

And to their churches turn our rhyme 

To hold forth their declining state 160S 

Which now come near an even rate ^ 

^ Jockies endanger their necks by spurring their horses and galloping 
very fast and highwaymen called padders, from the Saxon paad high 
wa-v spill their horses to save their necks 
■* The time now approached when the Presbyterians and Independents 
were to fall into equal disgrace and resemble the doleful condition of the 
Knight and Squire 
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aegumjlint 

The Saints engage in fierce contests 
About their carnal interests, 

To share their sacrilegious preys 
According to their rates of grace , 
Their various frenzies to reform 
When Cromwell left them in a storm , 
Till, in th effige of Eumps the rabble 
Bum all their grandees of the cabal 


The two last conversations have unfolded the views of the confederate 
sects, and prepared the way for the business of the subsequent canto 
Their differences will there be agitated by characters of higher consequence 
and their mutual reproaches will agam enable the poet to expose the 
knavery and hypocrisy of each This was the principal intent of the work 
The fable was considered by him oi^ as the vehicle of his satire And 
perhaps when he published the First rart, he had no more determined what 
was to follow in the Second, than Tristram Shandy had on a like occasion 
The fable itself, the bare outlines of which I conceive to be borrowed 
mutatis mutandis from Cervantes seems here to be brought to a period 
The next canto has the form of an episode The last consists chiefly of 
two dialogues and two letters Neither Knight nor Squire has any farther 
adventures Nash 
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JHE learned write, an insect breeze 
Is but a mongrel prince of bees ^ 

That falls before a storm on cows, 

And stings the founders of his house , 
Prom whose corrupted flesh that breed 6 
Of vermin did at first proceed ® 

So, ere the storm of war broke out, 

Religion spawn d a various rout ^ 

Of petulant capricious sects, 

The maggots of corrupted texts, ® lo 


^ This canto being wholly xmconnected with tlie story of Hudibras would, 
in Mr Nash s opinion, have been better placed at the end indeed this arrange 
ment has been adopted by Mr Towneley in his French translation Its 
different character, and its want of connexion with the foregone, may he 
accounted for by supposing it written on the spur of the occasion, and with 
a view to recommend the author to his friends at court by an attack on the 
opposite faction at a time when it was daily gaming ground and the secret 
views of Charles II were more and more suspected and dreaded A short tune 
befoie the third part of this poem was puhhshed, Shaftesbury had ceased to 
be a minister, andhad become afunous demagogue But the canto describes 
the spmt of parties not long before the Eestoration One object of satire 
here is to refrite and ridicule the plea of the Presbyterians, after the Edstor 
ation of having been the prmcipal instruments m brmgmg back the kmg 
2 The classical theory of the generation of bees is here applied to fihe 
breese or gadfiy, which is said by Pliny (Nat Hist xi 16) to be a bee 
of larger size which chases file others * hence it may fairly he styled a 
prmce of bees, yet but a prmce, because not truly a bee 

^ Assuming that they deposit their larvse in the flesh of cows 
^ Case m his thanksgiAig sermon for the taking of Chester, told the 
Parliament, that no less than 180 errors and heresies were propagated in the 
city of London 

® The Independents and sometimes the Presbyterians, have been charged 
with altermg a text of Scripture m order to authorize them to appoint their * 
own ministers substitutmg ye for we in Acts vi 8 “ Therefore brethren 

look ye out among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Crhost 
and wisdom, whom ye may appomt over this business Mr Field is said 
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That first run all religion down, 

And after ev ry swarm, its own 
Por as the Persian Magi once ^ 

Upon their mothers got their sons 

That were incapable t enjoy lo 

That empire any other way ^ 

So presbyter begot the ofcher^ 

Upon the Good Old Cause his mother 

That bore them hke the devil s dam 

Whose son and husband are the same 20 

And yet no nat ral tie of blood, 

!N’or int rest for their common good 
Could, when their profits interfer d 
Get quarter for each other s beard ® 

Eor when they thriv d they never fadg d ® 25 

But only by the ears engag d , 

to have printed ye instead of we in several editions and particularly in his 
beautiful folio edition of 1 659 as well as his octavo of 1 661 and according to 
Grfey he was ‘ the first printer of the forgery and received £1500 for it 
But this error had previously occurred in the Bible printed at Cambridge b} 
Buck and Daniel 1638 See Lowndes Bibliographical Manual by Bohn 
page 187 

^ It was about 521 years before Christ that they first had the name of 
Magians which signifies crop eared it was given them by>vay of nick 
name and contempt because of the impostor (Smerdis) who was then crop t 
Pndeaux s Connection Hence perhaps might come the proverb “Who 
made you a conjurer and did not crop your ears 
® The poet cannot mean the Persian empire which was only in the hands 
of the Magi for a few months but the presidency of the Magi Zoroaster 
the fiist institutor of the sect allowed of mcestuous marriages to preserve 
the line Tfithout intermixture He maintained the doctrme of a good and 
bad prmciple the former was worshipped under the emblem of fire which 
they kept constantly burning 

® The Presbyterians first broke down the pale of order and discipline 
and BO made way for the Independents and every other sect 
^ This IS not the first time we have heard of the devil s mother In 
Wolfii Memorabilia is a quotation from Erasmus If you are the devil I 
am his mother And in the Agamemnon of JEschylus Cassandra, after 
loading Clytemnestra with every opprobrious name she can thmk of calls 
her mother of the devil Larcher the editor of the Prench Hudibrfis 
remarks in a note, that this pa,ssage alludes to the description of Sm and 
Death m the second book of Milton s Paradise Lost 
* When the Presbyterians prevailed Calamy being asked what he would 
do with the Anabaptists Antinomians and others rephed that he would 
npt meddle with theif consciences, but only with their bodies and estates 
« That 18 never agreed or united, from gefeyen^ Sax See Wnghts 
Provincial Dictionary 
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Like dogs that snarl about a bone, 

And play togt ther when they Ve none,^ 

As by their truest characters, 

Their constant actions, p^ainl’ appears 30 

BebeUion now began, hck 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow slack , 

The Cause and Covenant to lessen 

And Providence to b out of season 

Por now there was no more to purchase ^ 35 

O th hm g s revenue and the churches , 

But all divided shar d and gone. 

That us d to urge the brethren on 

Which fore d the stubborn st for the cause 

To cross the cudgels to the laws,^ 40 

That what by breaking them they’d gam’d, 

By their support might be maintain d , 

Like thieves that m a l^emp plot lie, 

Secur d agamst the hue and cry ^ 

Por Presbyter and Independent 4o 

Were now torn d plamtiff and defendant , 

Laid out their apostolic functions 
On carnal orders and Injunctions , 

And all their precious guts and graces 
On outlawries and scire facias 60 

At Michael s term had many a trial, 

Worse than the dragon and St Michael, 

WTiere thousands fell m shape of fees, 

Into the bottomless abyss 

Por when, like bretheren and friends, 6o 

They came to share their dividends,® 

1 Butler here implies that while the Dissenters were struggling for the 
upper hand and had nothing to lose they were united hut the moment 
they succeeded, the dominant party jealously excluded their former aBies 
» Although the Ordinance Yrhich removed obstructions m the sale of the 
Boyal Lands was passed so early as 1649, it was not till 1659 that Wbixte 
hall, Somerset House and Hampton Court, were ordered to he sold 
® Cudgels across one another denote a challenge to cross the cudgels to 
the laws is to offer to fight m defence of them 
* Meamng a plantation of hemp which bemg a thick cover a rogue may 
he concealed therem “ Thus says Butler ‘ he shelters himself under tl^ 
cover of the law like a thief m a hemp plat, and makes that secure him 
which was intended for his destruction Eemains, vol u p 384 ^ 

5 When the estates of the kmg and Church were ordorod to he fold m 
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And ev ry partner to possess 

His church and state joint purchases. 

In which the ablest saint and best, 

Was nam d m trust by all the rest, 60 

To pay their money, and instead 

Of ev ry brother pass the deed 

He strait converted all his gifts 

To pious frauds and holy shifts 

And settled all the others shares 66 

Upon his outward man and s heirs , 

Held all they claim d as Forfeit Lands 

Deliver d up into his hands 

And pass d upon his conscience 

By pre entail of Providence 70 

Impeach d the rest for reprobates, 

That had no titles to estates 

But by their spiritual attaints 

Degraded from the light of samts 

This b mg reveal d they now begun 75 

With law and conscience to fall on 

And laid about as hot and bram sick 

As th utter barrister of Swanswick , ^ 

Engag d with money bags as bold 

As men with sand bags did of old,^ 80 

1749 great arrears were due to the army for the discharge of which some 
of the lands were allotted and whole regiments joined together in the 
manner of a corporation The distribution afterwards was productive of 
many law suits, the person whose name was put m trust often claiming the 
whole or a larger share than he was entitled to See note at page 7 
1 W ilh/i TTi Prynne already mentioned atpa^e 30 was horn at Swanswick 
in Somersetshire The poet calls him hot and bram sick because he was a 
restless and turbulent man He is called the utter (or outer) hamster by 
the court of Star chamber in the sentence ordermg him to be discarded 
apd afterwards he was voted again by the House of Commons to be restored 
to his place and practice as an utter barrister which signifies a pleader 
without the bar or one who is not king s counsel or seijeant 
* Bishop Warburton says When the combat was demanded m a legal 
way by knights and gentlemen it was fought with sword and lance and 
when by yeomen with sand bags fastened to the end of a truncheon 
When tilts and tournaments were in fashion for men of knightly deOTee 
men of low degree amused themselves with running at the Qumtain which 
was a beam with a wooden board at one end a:?id a sand bag at the other 
so fixed on a post that when the board vas smartly struck, it swung round 
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That brought the lawyers m more fees 
Than all uusanetify d tru&tees , ^ 

TiH he who had no more to show 

I th case receiv d the overthrow 

Or, both sides having 1 cbd the worst, 86 

They parted as they met at first 

Poor Presbyter was now reduc d, 

Secluded and cashier d and chous d 

Torn d out and excommunicate 

Prom all affairs of church and state, 90 

Eeform d t a reformado saint,® 

And glad to turn itinerant ^ 

To stroll and teach fiiom town to town 
And those he had taught up, teach down,® 

And make those Uses serve agen® 9o 

Against the Hew enhghten d men,^ 

As fit as when at first they were 
Eeveal d against the Cavaher 
Damn Anabaptist and fanatic, 

As pat as popish and prelatic lOO 

rapidly and if the stnher was not very nimble the sand bag struck him a 
heavy blow Judicial combats between common people were also fought 
with sand b^s fixed on shafts See Henry VI Part II Act u , where 
Horner and Peter are so equipped for their combat 
‘ The lawyers got more fees from the Presbyterians, or saints who m 
general were trustees for the sequestered lands, than from all other trustees 
who were unsanctified Nash 

* “When Ohver Cromwell with the army and the Independents had got 
the upper hand they retaliated on the Presbyterians by depnvmg them of 
sil power and authority and before the king was hrou^t to trial, the 
lE^esbytenan members were “ purged from the House 
3 l4.at IS, a voluntary saint without pay or commission 
^ Amongst the schemes of the day was the appointment of itinerant 
preachers who were to be supported out of the lands of Beans and Chap 
ters Walker s Hist of Independency Part n p X66 
® Poor Presbyter i e the Presbyterians were glad to teach down the 
Independents whom as hrerthren and friends (v 56) they had indiscnmin 
ately taught up the unhinging doctrines of the Preshy tenans hawng set 
up the Independents in direct opposition to themselves Nash 

® The sermons of these tunes were divided into Doctrine and XJse and 
m the margm of them is often prmted Use the first Use the second, &c 
The Presbyterians endeavoured to prea h down the Independents 
by tbJI very same doctrines these had nsed in preaching down the Bishope 
that is by objecting to Ordmation and Church government 
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And with as little variation. 

To serve for any sect i th nation 

The Good Old Cause ^ which some helieve 

To be the dev 1 that tempted Eve 

With knowledge and does still invite 105 

The world to mischief with new light, 

Had store of money in her puirse, 

When he took her for bett i or worse 
But now was grotm deform d and poor 
And fit to be turn d out of door lio 

The Independents whose first station 
Was m the rear ol Eeformation 
A mongrel kind of church dragoons ^ 

That serv d for horse and foot at once 

And in the saddle of one steed 116 

The Saracen and Christian nd ® 

Were free of ev ry spiritual order, 

To preach and fight and pray and murder ^ 

Ho sooner got the start to lurch ® 

Both disciplines of war and church, 120 

And providence enough to run 

The chief commanders of them down, 

But carry d on the war against 
The common enemy o th saints, 

And m awhile prevail d so far 126 

To win of them the game of war 
And be at liberty once more 
T attack themselves as they d before 

' This was the designation of the party purpose of those who first got up 
the Coyenant and Protestation 

Many of the Independent officers such as Ciomwell Ireton Hamson 
&c used to pray and preach publicly Cleveland u es the same term 

Kirk dragoons m his Hue and Cry after Sir John Presbyter 

® The Templais weie at first so poor that two knights rode on one 
horse Butler says the new order of Military Saints did so but th it one nder 
was a Saracen and the other a saint Grey says m quoting Walker, that 
the Independents were a compound of Jew Chri tian and samt 

* To preach has a reference to the Dominicans Xo fight to the kmghts 
of Malta Xopray to the fathers of Oratory to murther^ to the Jesuits 
But the Independents assumed to themselves the privilege of every order 
they preached fought prayed and murdered 

* That is to swallow up see Skinner and Junius A lurcher is a glut 
ton See Wnght s Provincial Dictionary 
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For now tlxere was no foe m arms 
T’ unite tHeir factions with alarms, 130 

But all reduc d and overcome, 

Except their worst, themselves at home, 

Who d compass’d all they pray d, and swore, 

And fought, and preach d, and plunder d for, 

Subdu d the nation, church and state, 135 

And all things hut their laws and hate 
But when they came to treat and transact, 

And share the spod of all they ’d ransackt, 

To botch up what they d torn and rent, 

Eehgion and the government, 140 

They met no sooner, but prepar’d 
!l?o pull down all the war had spar d , 

Agreed m nothing, but t abohsh, 

Subvert, extirpate and demolish 

For knaves and fools b ing near of km, i4o 

As Dutch boors are t a sooterkin,* 

Both parties jom d to do then* best 
To damn the pubhc mterest , 

And herded only in consults,^ 

To put by one another s bolts , 160 

T outcant tjie Babylonian labourers. 

At ad their dialects of jabberers. 

And tug at both ends of the saw, 

To tear down government and law 

For as two cheats, that play one game, 165 

Are both defeated of their aim 

So those who play a game of state, 

And only cavil in debate, 


' That IS, the laws of the land, and hatred of the people 

3 A reflection upon the Dutch women, for their use of portable stoves 
which thej^ carry By a stnng and on seating themselves generally put it 
under their petticoats whence they are humorously said to engender 
sooterkins with their children Howel, in his letters describes them as 
‘^hkest a bat of any creature and Cleveland says ‘‘not unlike a rat 

* That IS both parties were intimately united together 

* For as when two cheats equally masters of the very same tncks are 
by that circumstance mutually defeated of their aim, namely to impose 
upon each other so those wed matched tricksters, who play with state 
affairs, and only cavil at one another s schemes, ever counteract each 
other 
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Altho thert s nothing lost nor won 
The public bus ness is undone 160 

"WTiich still the longer tis in doing 
Becomes the surer way to ruin 
This when the Koyahsts perceiv d • 

Who to their faith as firmly cleav d 

And own d the right they had paid dowm i 6 o 

So dearly for the church and crown 

Th united constanter and sided 

The more the more their foes divided 

Eor tho outnumber d overthrown, 

And by the fate of war run down 170 

Their duty never was defeated 

!N'or from their oaths and faith retreated 

Bor loyalty is still the same 

WTiether it win or lose the game 

True as the dial to the sun 175 

Altho it be not shin d upon ^ 

But when these bietheren ^ m evil 

Their adversaries and the devil 

Began once more to show them play 

And hopes at least to have a day 180 

They rally d in parade of woods 

And unfrequented solitudes 

Conven d at midnight m outhouses 

T appomt new rising rendezvouses 

And, with a pertmacy unmatch d l 8 o 

Bor new recruits ^ of danger watch d 

No sooner was one blow diierted 

But up another party staited 

And as if Nature too in haste 

To furnish out supplies as fast 190 

' This encomium on the Royalists theu prudence and suffering fidelity 
has been generally admired 

2 As the dial is invariable and always true to the sun whenever its ray* 
emerge however its lustre may he sometimes obcured by passmg clouds 
so true loyalty is alway ready to serve its king and country thougl 
offen under he pressure of affliction and distiess 

3 The poet to serve his metre sometimes lengthens and sometimes con 
tracts his words thus bretheren, lightening oppugne sarcasmous affairs 
bunglemg, spnnkleing benigne 

^ Recruits that is Irish volunteers ready to serve the knag s cause 
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Before her time had turn’d destractioii 
T a new and numerous production , ^ 

!N”o sooner those were overcome, 

But up rose others m their room, 

That, hke the Christian faith, increas’d l9o 

The more the more they were suppress’d 
Whom neither chains nor transportation, 
Proscription sale nor confiscation, 

Nor all the desperate events 

Of former tried experiments, 200 

Nor wounds could terrify nor manghng, 

To leave off loyalty and danghng 
Nor death with all his bones, affright 
Prom vent rmg to maintain the right, 

Prom staking life and fortune down 205 

G-ainst all together, ^ for the crown 
But kept the title of their cause 
Prom forfeiture like claims in laws , 

And prov d no prosp rous usurpation 

Can ever settle on the nation , 210 

Until, m spite of force and treason 

They put their loy Ity m possession , 

And by their constancy and faith 
Destroy d the mighty men of G-ath 
Toss d in a funous hurricane 2io 

Did Ohver give up his reign ® 

^ The succession of Loyahsts was so quick that they seemed to be pensh 
mg, and others supplymg their places before the periods usual m nature 
all which IS expressed by an allusion to equivocal generation 

* That IS, all of them together namely, the several factions, their ad 
versanes andthedevd Seev 178 

» The Monday before the death of Ohver, August 30th 1658 was the 
most windy day that had happened fbr twenty years Dennis Bond, a 
member of the Long Parliament, and one of the king s judges, died on this 
day , wherefore when Oliver likewise went away m a storm the Friday 
foUowmg it was said the devil came in the first wind to fetch him but 
findmg him not quite ready took Bond for his appearance Dryden, 
Waller, and other poets have verses on the subject 

In storms as loud as his immortal fame 
and Oodolphm 

In storms as loud as was his oryii:^ sm 
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And was believ d as ell by saints 
As moral men and miscreants ^ 

To founder in tbe Stygian ferry, 

Until he was retnev d by Sterry * 220 

Who in a false erroneous dream,® 

Mistook the JSTew Jerusalem 
Profanely for th* apocryphal 
Palse heav n at the end 0 th hall , 

Whither it was decreed by fate 226 

His precious reliques to translate 
So Eomulus was seen before 
B as orthodox a senator ^ 

Prom whose divine lUummation 
He stole the pagan revelation 230 

Next him his son and heir apparent 
Succeeded tho a lame vicegerent ® 

Who first laid by the Parhament 
The only crutch on which he leant, 

' Some editions read mortal but not with so much meaning or wit The 
Independents called themselves the saints the Cavaliers and the Church 
of England were distinguished into two sorts the immoral and wicked 
they called miscreants those that were of sober and of good conversation 
they called moral luen yet because these last did not maintain the doctrine 
of absolute predestination and lustification by faith only but insisted upon 
the necessity of good works they accounted them no better than moral 
heatheas By this opposition in terms between moral men and saints 
the poet seems to insinuate that the pretended samts were not men of 
morals 

3 The king s party of course maintained that Oliver Cromwell was gone 
to the devil but Sterry one of Olivei s chaplains assured the world of his 
ascent into heaven and that he would be of more use to them there than 
he had been in his life time 

* Sterry dreamed that Oliver was to be placed m heaven which he foolishly 
imagined to be the true and real heaven above but it happened to be the 
false carnal heaven at the end of 'Westmmster HaU where his head was 
fixed after the Restoration There were at that time three taverns abut 
ting on Westminster Hall one called Heaven another Hell and the 
third Purgatory near to the former of which Oliver s head was fixed 

^ Romulus the first Roman king being suddenly missed and the 
people in troubte fof the loss of him Julius Proculus made a speech where 
in he told them that he saw Romulus that mormng come down from 
heaven that he gave him certain things in charge to tell them, and then 
he saw him mount up to heaven again Livy s Roman Hist vol 1 b 1 

* Richawi Cromwell the eldest son of Oliver succeeded him in the pro 
tectorship but had neither capacity nor courage sufficient for his position 
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And th.e^ sunk underneatli tlie state, S36 

Tliat rode kim above horseman s weight ^ 

And now the saints began their reign, 

For which they d yearn d so long in vain,^ 

And felt such bowel hankerings 
To see an empire, all of kings ^ 240 

Deliver d from th’ Egyptian awe 
Of justice, government and law ^ 

And free t erect what spiritual cantons 
Should be reveal d or gospel Hans Towns ® 

To edify upon the rums 245 

Of John ot Leyden s old out gomgs,® 

Who for a weather cock hung up 
Upon their mother church s top 
Was made a type, by Providence, 

Of all their revelations smce, 250 

And now fulfill d by his successors 

Who equahy mistook their measures 

For when they came to shape the Model 

[N’ot one could fit another s noddle 

But found their Light and Grifts more wide 266 

From fadgmg than th unsanctifv d, 

While ev ry individual brother 
Strove hand to fist against another 

1 See Part i Canto i 1 925 where lie rides the state but here the state 
ndes him 

® A sneer at the Committee of Safety See Clarendon, vol in b xvi 
p o44 and Baxter s Life p 74 

® They founded then hopes on Revelation i 6 and v 10 

* Some sectaries thought that all law proceedings should be abohshed 
all law hooks humt, and that the law of the Lord Jesus should he received 
alone 

® Alluding to the republics of Switzerland, and the German Hans Towns 
Hamburgh Altona &c 

6 John of Lejden, a tailor who proclaimed himself a prophet and king 
of the universe was the ringleader of the Anabaptists of Munster where 
they proclaimed a community both of goods and women This Kew Jem 
Salem as they had named it was retaken aftei a long siege, by its bishop 
and sovereign, Count Waldeck and John of Leyden and two of his aaso 
ciates (Hnipperdolhnck and Ereohtmg) were enclosed in iron cages and 
earned thronghout Germany for six months after which they were suspend 
ed in an iron cage and staiied to death on the highest tower of the city 
This happened about the year 1536 See Menzels History 6f Germany, 
vol 11 p 256 
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And still the maddest and most crackt, 

Were found the busiest to transact 260 

Por tho most hands dispatch apace 
And make light work, the proverb says, 

Yet many diif rent mtellects 
Are found t have contrary effects , 

And many heads t obstruct intrigues, 265 

As slowest insects have most legs 
Some were for setting up a king 
But all the rest for no such thmg 
ITnless King J esus ^ others tamper d 
Bor Meetwood Desborough, and Lambert ^ 270 

Some for the Eump and some more crafty , 

Bor Agitators and the Safety , ^ 

Some for the Grospel, and massacres 
Of spiritual affidavit makers ^ 

1 ^ The Fifth Monarchy Men as Bishop Bnmet says ‘ seemed dai v to 
expect the appearance of Christ Carew one of the king s ]ndges would 
not plead to his indictment when brought to trial till he had entered a 
salvo for the lunsdiction of Jesus Christ ^ saving to our Lord Jesus Christ 
his right to the government of these kingdoms 

2 Fleetwood was son in law to Cromwell having married Ireton s widow 
He was made lord deputy of Ireland and lieutenant general of the army 
Desborough married one of Cromwell s sisters and became a colonel and 
general at sea Lambert was the person who according to Ludlow was 
always kept in expectation by Cromwell of succeedmg him, and was indeed 
the best qualified for it 

3 In May 1659 the Council of Officer , with Fleetwood as then president 
resolved upon restonng the Long Parliament which having by deaths ex 
elusions and expulsions been i educed to a small remnant was called the 
Rump In 1647 when the Parliament began to talk of disbanding the 
army a military council was set up consisting of the chief officers and de 
puties from the inferior officers and common soldieis to consult on the in 
terests of ±he army These were calledAdjutators and the chief manage 
ment of affairs seemed to be for some time in their hands The Committee 
of Safety consisting of the officeis of the army and some of the members of 
the Rump Parliament was formed m 1659 to provide for the safety of the 
kingdom 

^ Some were for abolishing all laws but what were expressed m the words 
of the Gospel for destroying all magistracy and government and for ex 
tirpatmg those who should endeavoui to uphold it and of these 'WTiitelock 
alleges that he acted as a member of the Committee of Safety because so 
many were for abolishing all drder that the nation was like to run into the 
utmost confusion The Adjutators wished to destroy all records and the 
courts of justice 





That swore to any human regeuce 275 

Oaths of suprem cy and allegiance , 

Yea, tho the ablest swearing saint, 

That vouch d the Bulls o th Covenant 

Others for pulling down th high places 

Of Synods and Provincial classes ^ 280 

That us d to make such hostile inroads 

Upon the saints like bloody Kimrods 

Some for fulfilling prophecies, ^ 

And th extirpation of th excise 

And some against th Egyptian bondage 285 

Of holidays, and paying poundage ® 

Some for the cutting down of groves,^ 

And rectifying bakers loaves, 

And some for findmg out expedients 

Agamst the sla\ ry of obedience 290 

Some were for Grospel ministers, 

And some for Bed coat seculars ® 

As men most fit t hold forth the word, 

And wield the one and th other sword ® 

Some were for carrying on the work 295 

Agamst the Pope, and some the Turk 
Some for engagmg to suppress 
The camisad of surplices ^ 

1 They wished to see an end of the Presbyterian hierarchy 
^ That IS perhaps for taking arms agam t the Pope or Spain, as the head 
quarters of Popery 

3 The festivals or holy days of the Church had been abolished in 1647 
The taxes imposed by the Parliament were numerous and heavy poundage 
was a rate levied, according to assessment on all personal property 
^ That IS for destroyii]^ the churches, which they regarded as built on 
gmaUy for purposes of idolatry and superstition It is well known that 
groves were anciently made use of as places of worship The rows of cius 
tered pillars inrour Gothic cathe^als branching out and meeting at top in 
long drawn arches are supposed to have been suggested by the venerable 
groves of our ancestors 

3 Some petitioned for the continuance and maintenance of the regular 
clergy mmistry and others thought that laymen and even soldiers who 
were nicknamed Church dragoons might preach the word, as some of 
them did paiticularly Cromwell and Ireton 
3 ‘‘ The sword of the Spuit which is the word of God Epkesians vi 17 
^ Some sectaries had a violent aversion to the surplice which they called 
a rag of Popery Carmmdo is an expedition by night, m which the soldiers 
sometimes wear their shirts, called a camuade (fiom the Greek Kafttmopf 
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That Grifts and Dispensations hinder d, 

And turn d to th outward man the inward * soo 
More proper for the cloudy night i 

Of Popery than gospel light 
Others were for abohshmg 
That tool of matrimony a ring ^ 

With which th unsanctify d bridegroom 305 

Is marry d only to a thumb ^ 

As wise as rmging of a pig 

That us d to break up ground and dig 

The bride to nothing but her “ will ^ 

That nulls the after marriage still sio 

Latin camtsia a surplice), over their clothes, that they may te distinguished 
by their comrades 

1 Transferred the purity which should remain m the heart to the vest 
ment on the back 

2 Persons contracting matrimony were to pubhsh their intentions in the 
next town on three market days and afterwards the contract was to be 
certified by a justice of the peace no ring wasrused, as m the new Marriage 
Law 

^ The word thumb is used for the sake of rhyme the ring being put 
by the bridegroom upon the fourth finger of the woman s left hand 
and something more may be meant than meets the ear as the following 
extract from No 614 of the Spectator seems to intimate ‘ Before I speak 
of widows I cannot but observe one thing which I do not know now 
to account for a widow is always more sought after than an old maid of 
the same age It is common enough among ordinary people for a stale 
virgin to set up a shop in a place where she is not known where the lar^e 
thumb ring supposed to be given hei by her husband qnicUy recommends 
her to some wealthy neighbour who takes a hi in^to the joUy widow that 
would have overlooked the venerable spinster Palstaff says 

I could have crept into any alderman s thumb ring 

I Henry IV Act ii se 4 

* Mr Warburton thinks this an equivoque alluding to the response which 
the bride makes m the marriage ceiemony — I will But the poet may 
imply that a woman binds herself to nothing but hei own will for he else 
where says 

The souls of women are so small 
That some believe th have none at aU 
Or if they have like cripples still 
They ve but one faculty the wiU 

Genume Eemams, rol i p 246 
z 2 
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Some were for tk utter extirpation 
Of Imsey woolsey in tke nation , ^ 

And some against all idoliriBg 

The cross m shop books, or baptizing , ^ 

OtWs to make all things recant 316 

The Christian or simame of Saint ^ 

And force aU churches streets and towns, 

The holy title to renounce , 

Some gamst a third estate of souls, 

And bringing down the price of coals , ^ 320 

Some for abolishing black pudding 
And eatmg nothing with the blood in ® 

To abrogate them roots and branches , ® 

While others were for eatmg haunches 

Of warriors and now and then, 325 

The hesh of kings and mighty men , 

1 Were for Jiidaizmg The Jewish law forhids use of a garment made 
of Imeu and woollen Lev xix 19 

® The Presbyterians thought it superstitious and Popish to use the sign 
of the cross in baptism Butler satirizes that notion by representmg them 
as le^rarding it idolatrous for tradesmen to make a cross in theix books as 
a sign of payment 

3 Sheets parishes churches public foundations and even the apostles 
themselves were unsamted for some } ears precedmg the Eestoration so that 
St Pan! s was necessarily called Paul s St Ann s Axm s &c See the Spec 
tator No 125 

* The first Ime may allude to the doctrine of the intermediate state, in 
which some supposed the soul to coutmue from the time of its leaving the 
body to the resurrection or else it may allude to the Popish doctrine of 
purgatory The former subject was warmly discussed about this time The 
exorbitant price of coals was then loudly complained of Sir Arthur Hazel 
rigg laid a tax of four shillings a chaldron upon Newcastle coals when he 
was governor there Many petitions were presented against the tax and 
yanous schemes proposed for reducing the price of them Shakspeare says 

A pair of tribunes that have sack d fair Borne 

To make coals cheap Coriolanus, Act v sc 1 

® The Judaizing sect who were for introducing Jewish customs 

® Clarendon mentions a set of levellers, who were called root and branch 
men m opposition to others who were of more moderate principles To 
abrogate^ that is that they might utterl} abrogate or renounce everything 
that had bloody while others were for eatmg haunches, alluding to Bevela 
txon XIX 18, ^ That ye might eat the fiesh of kmgs, and the fiesh of 
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And some for breaking of their bones ^ 

With rods of iron ^ by Secret ones ^ 

Por thrashing mountains ® and with spells 

Por hallowing carriers packs and bells ^ 330 

Thmgs that the legend never heard of, 

But made the wicked sore afeard of® 

The quacks of government ® who sate 
At th unregarded helm of state 
And understood this wild confusion 335 

Of fatal madness and delusion 
Must sooner than a prodigy 
Portend destruction to be nigh 
Consider d timely how t withdraw, 

And save their wind pipes from the law 340 

Por one rencounter at the bar 

Was worse than all they d scap d in war 

And therefore met in consultation 

To cant and quack upon the nation 

Not for the sickly patient s sake 34o 

Nor what to give but what to take , 

To feel the pulses of their fees 

More wise than fumbling arteries 

Prolong the snuff of life in pain 

And from the grave recover — ^gain 3S0 

captains and the flesh of mighty men and the flesh of horses and of them 
that sit on them, and the flesh of all men both free and bond both small 
and great 

1 Eidicuhng the practice so common in those days of expressing every 
sentiment in terms of Scripture He alludes perhaps to Psalm ii 9 Isaiah 
xli 16 and Eevelation xix lo 

2 The 83rd Psalm and 3rd verse is thus tianslated in their favourite 
Genevan text “ And taken counsel against thy secret ones See this ex 
pression used v 681 697, and 706 of this canto 

2 A sneer at the cant of the Fifth Monarchy Men, for their misapplica 
tion of the text Isaiah xli 15 

* Zachariah xiv 20 

* Thmgs which the Scriptures never intended but which the wicked that 
IS the warriors kings and mighty men were afraid of 

® These were HoUis Anthony Ashley Cooper Gnmstone Aonesley Man 
diester Roberts and others who percelvmg that Richard Cromwell was 
unable to Conduct the government and that the various schemers who daily 
started up would divide the party and facilitate the restoration of the royal 
famdy thought it prudent to take care of themselves and secure their own 
interests with as much haste as possible 
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’Mong these there was a politician, 

With more heads than a beast in vision,* 

And more mtrigues in eveiy one 
Than all the whores of Babylon , 

So pohtic, as if one eye 355 

Upon the other were a spy ® 

That to trepan the one to thmk 
The other blind both strove to bhnk , 

And in his dark pragmatic way 

As busy as a child at play 380 

He 'ad seen three governments nin down,® 

And had a hand in ev ry one , 

Was for em and agamst em aU,^ 

But barb rous when they came to fall ^ 

Bor by trepanning th old to rum, 365 

He made his int rest with the new one , 

Play’d true and faithful tho agamst 
His conscience, and was still advanc d 

1 Alluding to Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards Eaxl of Shaftesbury, 
mentioned in the last note Prom an absurd defamation that he had the 
ranity to expect to be chosen king of Poland he was by many called Tapsky^ 
and by others on account of his general conduct he was nicknamed SAiftes 
bury But whatever the shafts levelled at him by the wits of the tune 
it must never be forgotten that he carried the Habeas Corpus Act through 
Parhament 

® Lord Shaftesbury had weak eyes and squinted 

3 Those of the King the Parhament and the Protector First he was 
high sheriff of Dorsetshire governor of Weymouth and raised some forces 
tor the long’s service Next he jomed the Parhament took the Covenant, 
and was made colonel of a regiment of horse Afterwards he was a very 
busy person m settmg up CromweE to be lord protector and then again 
was quite as active m deposing Eichard, and restoring the Pump BiSiop 
Burnet says of him, that he was not ashamed to reckon jip the many turns 
he had made and valued himself upon effecting them at the properest sea 
son, and m the best manner But the most powerful picture of hiTn is that 
drawn by Dryden, m bis Absalom and Achitophel 

For close desigas and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious bold, and turbulent of wit 
Bestless, unfix d in principles and place, 

In power unpieas d, impatient of disgrace , 

In mendsbip false implacable in bate, 

Besolv d to ruin or to rule the state 

^ Grey says, “for the shameless duphcitj of Shaftesbury, see the interest 
ing memoirs of Gol Hutchinson, by his widow 
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!For by tbe witchcraft of rebellion 

Transform d t a feeble state camelion,^ 370 

Ey giving aim from side to side 

He never fail d to save his tide, 

Eut got the start of ev ry state 

-And at a change ne er came too late 

Could turn his word and oath, and faith, 376 

As many ways as in a lathe 

Ej tummg wriggle like a screw, 

Int highest trust and out for new 

Eor when he d happily mcurr d 

Instead of hemp to be preferr d 380 

And pass d upon a government ^ 

He play d his trick and out he went , 

Eut being out and out of hopes 
To mount his ladder more of ropes,® 

Would strive to raise himself upon 385 

The public rum, and his own 
So little did he understand 
The desp rate feats he took m hand, 

Eor when he ad got himself a name 

Eor frauds and tricks he spoil d his game 390 

Had fore d his neck into a noose 

To show his play at fast and loose , ^ 

And when he chanc d t escape, mistook, 

Por art and subtlety his luck 

So nght his judgment was cut fit, 396 

And made a tally to his wit. 

And both together most profound 
At deeds of darkness under ground , 

' Tbe eamehoa is said to assume tbe colour of the nearest object 
® That IS, passed himself upon the government 

3 It was in clandestine designs such as house breaking and the like that 
rope ladders were chiefly used in our poet s time 

* Fast and loose called also Fnekxng at the helt or girdle or garter 
a cheating game still in vogue among gypsies and trampers at fairs A 
leathern belt or garter is coiled up in intricate folds but with all the appear 
ance of having an ordinary centre and then placed upon a table The object 
of the player is to prick the centre fold with a skewer so as to hold fast the 
belt but the trickbter takes hold of the ends which are double, and draws 
the whole away The game is now commonly played vnth a piece of list. 
and called Pnehmg at Sie gai ter Shakspeare alludes to it in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act iv so 10, and m Love s Labour Lost Act m sc 1 
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As til eartli is easiest BBdermm’d, 

By vermin impotent and blind ^ 400 

By all these arts^ and many more, 

He d praetis d long and much before, 

Our state artifieer foresaw 

Which way the world began to draw 

Por as old sinners have aJl pomts 406 

O th compass in then* bones and joints, 

Can by their pangs and aches find 
AH turns and changes of the wind 
And better than by hTapier s bones, ^ 

Peel in their own the age of moons , 410 

So guilty sinners in a state 

Can by their cnmes prognosticate, 

And in their consciences feel pain 

Some days before a show r of rain 

He therefore wisely cast about 415 

AH waj s he could t ensure his throat, 

And hither came t observe and smoke 
What courses othei nskers took, 

And to the utmost do his best 

To save himself and hang the rest 420 

To match this samt there was another. 

As busy and perverse a brother,^ 

J Tte poet probably means earthworms which aie still more impotent 
and blmd than moles 

2 See “IN'apier’s bones explamed at page 257 

® It IS supposed that this character is intended for Colonel John Lilhnrn 
whose repugnance to aU, especially legal authority manifested itself in 
whaterer shape it appeared whether Monarchy or Protectorate He had 
been seyerely censured in the Star chamber for dispersing seditious 
pamphlets, and on that account was afterwards rewarded by the Parhament, 
and preferred by Cromwell But when Cromwell was ipiade Protector, 
Lilbum forsooh him and afterwards writing and speakmg vehemently was 
arraigned of treason He was an uncompromising leveller and strong 
opponent of all that was uppermost , a man of such an inveterate spirit of 
contradiction that it was commonly said of him if the world were emptied 
of all but himself J ohn would he against Lilhum and Lilburn against J ohn 
which part of his character gave occasion to the following luxes at his death 
Is John departed, and is Lilbum gone > 

Farewell to both to Lilbum and to John 
Yet bemg dead take this advice fiom me 
Let them not both m one grave buried be , 

Lay J ohn here and Lilhurh thereabout, 

For if thev both should meet they would fall out 
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An haberdaslier of small wares ^ 

In politics and state affairs 

More Jew tban Eabb Acbitbopbel,^ 426 

And better gifted to rebel , 

Eor when b bad tangbt bis tnbe to ’spouse 
The Cause aloft upon one bouse 
He scorn d to set bis own in order, 

But try’d another and went furtber 430 

So sullenly addicted still 
To ’s only principle bis will 
That wbatsoe er it cbanc d to prove, 

E’o force of argument could move, 

Hor law, nor cavalcade of Ho born,^ 436 

Could render half a gram less stubborn , 

Bor be at any time would bang, 

Bor tb opportunity t harangue , 

And ratber on a gibbet dangle. 

Than miss bis dear debgbt, to wrangle , 440 

In wbicb bis parts were so accomplish d, 

That, right or wrong, be ne er was non plust 
But still bis tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore with greater ease , 

And, with its everlastmg clack 445 

Set all men s ears upon the rack 
IsTo sooner could a bmt appear 
But up be started to picqueer ^ 

And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 

When be engag d in controversy , 450 

Hot by the force of carnal reason. 

But indefatigable teazmg 
With volbes of eternal babble 
And clamour, more unanswerable 

1 Lilburn had been bred a tradesman Clarendon says a bookbinder, but 
Wood makes him a packer 

3 Achithophel was one of David s counsellors who joined the rebellious 
Absalom, apd assisted him with very artful advice but hanged himself 
when it was not ipiplicitly followed 2 Samuel zvu 23 
® When criminals were executed at Tyburn they were generally con 
veyed in carts by the sheriff and his attendants on horseback, from New 
gate, along Holborn, and Oxford street 
A A military term, which signifies to skirmish 
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For tho’ lus topics, frail and weak, 45o 

Con d ne er amount above a freak, 

He still mamtam d ’em like bis faults, 

Against tbe desp ratest assaults , 

And back d tbeir feeble want of sense, 

Witb greater beat and confidence ^ 460 

As bones of Hectors when they difier, 

Tbe more they re cudgell d grow tbe stiffer ^ 

Yet when bis profit moderated ® 

The fiiry of bis beat abated 

Por notbmg but bis interest 46o 

Could lay bis devil of contest 
It was bis choice or chance, or curse, 

T’ espouse tbe Cause for better or worse, 

And with bis worldly goods and wit, 

And soul and body, worsbipp d it ^ 470 

Hut when be found tbe suHen tyapes 
Possess d with tb devil worms and claps , 

Tbe Trojan mare, in foal with G-reeks,® 

Hot bait so full of ]adisb tricks, 

Tbo’ squeamish m her outward woman, 475 

As loose and rampant as Doll Common , ® 

He still resolv d to mend tbe matter, 

T adhere and cleave tbe obstmater 

And still tbe skittisber and looser 

Her freaks appeared to sit tbe closer , 480 

Por fools are stubborn m tbeur way 

As coins are harden d by tb allay 

J Wbeii Lilbum was arraigned for treason against Cromwell he pleaded 
at his trial that no treason could be committed against such a government 
and what he had done was m defence of the hberties of his country 
A pdn upon the word stiffen 

® That IS swayed and governed him 

* Alluding to the words m the office of matrimony "With my body I 
thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow 

s Alluding to the stratagem of the w ooden Horse at the siege of Troy 
See Vi^giVs JBneid Book II 

6 A prostitute m Ben Jonson s play of The Alchymist 

7 Allay and alloy were in Butler s time used indifferently although now 
employed in an cmposite sense The more copper a silver com contains the 
harder it is gold coins contam two parts, in every twenty four of alloy 
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And obstinacy s ne er so stiff 
As when ’tis m a wrong belief ^ 

These two with others being met,® 486 

And close in consultation set, 

After a discontented pause 
And not without sufficient cause, 

The orator we mention’d late 

Less troubled with the pangs of state, 490 

Than with his own impatience 
To give himself first audience 
After he had awhile look d wise 
At last broke silence and the ice 

Quoth he There s nothing makes me doubt 496 
Our last Outgoings ^ brought about, 

More than to see the characters 

Of real Jealousies and Pears 

Not feign d as once but sadly homd^ 

Scor d upon ev ry member s forehead 600 

Who, cause the clouds are drawn together, 

And threaten sudden change of weather, 

Peels pangs and aches of state turns, 

And revolutions in their corns , 

' The same sentiment is differently expressed in the Hemains, vol i 
page 181 

For as implicit faith is far more stiff 
Than that which understands its own belief 
So those that think and do but think they know 
Are far more obstinate than those that do 
And more averse than if they’d ne er been taught 
A wrong way to a right one to be brought 

“ A cabal met at Whitehall at the same time that General Monk dined 
with the city of London 

® Outgoings and workings out are among the cant terms used by Sect 
aries re&red to in a note at page 3 * The bTonconformist (says But 

ler in his Eemains) does not care to have anything founded on right, but 
left at large to the dispensation and outgoings of Providence 

^ Not feigned and pretended as formerly in the beginning of the Parlia 
ment when they stirred up the people agamst the king by forging letters 
suborning witnesses, and making an outcry of strange plots being earned on 
and hornble dangers being at hand For instance the people were m 
tensed by reports that the Papists were about to fire their houses, and cut 
their throats while they were at church that troops of soldiers were kept 
under ground to do execution upon them and even that the Thames was 
to be blown up with gunpowder Bates s Elench Motuum 
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-And, since onr workings out are crost, 605 

Throw Tip the Cause before tis lost 
Was it to run away we meant. 

Who, takmg of the Covenant, 

The lamest cripples of the brothers 

Took oaths to run before aU others,^ 6io 

But in their own sense only swore, 

To strive to run away before, 

And now would prove that words and oath 
Engage ns to renounce them both ^ 

’Tis true the Cause is in the lurch, 615 

Between a right and mongrel church , 

The Presbyter and Independent 

That stickle which shall make an end on’t, 

As twas made out to us the last 

Expedient — I mean Marg ret s fast ^ 620 

When Providence had been suborn d, 

What answer was to be return d ^ 

Else why should tumults fright us now. 

We have so many times gone thro , 

And understand as well to tame 525 

As, when they serve our turns, t mflame ^ 

* These were the words used in the Solemn League and Covenant “ our 
true and unfeigned purpose is, each one to go before another in the example 
of a real reformation 

® The lectures and exercises delivered on days of public devotion were 
called expedients Besides twenty five days of solemn fasting and humili 
ation on extraordinary occasions there was a fast kept every month for 
about eight years together The Commons attended divine service m St 
Margaret s church, Westminster The reader will observe that the orator 
does not say Saint Margaret s hut Margarets fast Some of the sectanps 
mstead of Samt Peter or Samt Paul would, in derision say Sir Peter 
and Sir Paul See note at page 54 The Parliament petitioned the 
king for fasts, while he had power and the appomtmg them afterwards 
themselves, was an expedient they made use of to alarm and deceive the 
people who, upon such an occasion, could not but conclude there was some 
more than ordinary impending danger, or some important busmess carry 
mg on 

3 These sectaries pretended a great familiarity with Heaven and when’? 
any villany was to be transacted, they would seem m their prdyers to propose 
their doubts and scruples to God Almighty, and after havmg debated the 
matter some time with him, they would turn their discourse and bring forth, 
an answer suitable to their designs which the people were to look upon aa 
suggested from heaven See note at page 66 
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Have prov d how inconsiderable 

Are all Engagements of the rabble 

Whose frenzies must be reeoncil d 

With drums and rattles, like a child 6 so 

But never prov d so prosperous 

As when they were led on by us 

Eor all our scouring of religion 

Began with tumults and sedition 

When hurricanes of fierce commotion 636 

Became strong motives to devotion 

As carnal seamen, in a storm 

Turn pious converts and reform 

When rusty weapons with chalk d edges, 

Maintain d our feeble privileges 540 

And brown bills levy d in the city,^ 

Made bills to pass the Grrand Committee 
When zeal with aged clubs and gleaves ^ 

G-ave chase to rochets and white sleeves 3 

And made the church and state, and laws, 64o 

Submit t old iron and the Cause 

1 Apprentices armed with occasional weapons Ainswortn in his Die 
tiouary translates sparum a hrown bill Bishop Warhurton says to fight 
with lusty or poisoned weapons (see Shakspeare s Hamlet) was against the 
law of arms So when the citizens used the former they chalked the edges 
Samuel Johnson in the octavo edition of his Dictionary says hrown bill 
was ihe ancient weapon of the English foot ' so called perhaps because 
sanguined to prevent the rust The common epithet for a sword oi other 
offensive weapon in the old metrical romances is brown as brown brand 
or brown sword blown bill &c Shakspeare says 

So with a band of bowmen and of pikes 

Brown bills and targeteers 400 strong 

I come Edward II Act ii 

In the ballad of Bobm Hood and Guy of Gisborne printed in Percy s 
Beliques, line 1608, we have 

"With new chalk d biHs and rusty arms 

Butler in his MS Common place book says ‘ the confident man s wit is 
like a watchman s bill with a chalked edge that pretends to sharpness, only 
to conceal its dull bluntness from the public new 
* Zealots armed with old nlubs and gleaves or swords 
3 Rochets and white sleeves are used figuratively for the bishops, who 
were the objects of many violent popular demonstrations, and often as 
saulted by armed mobs m the beginning of the troubles 
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Ana as we tinv’d by tumiilts then, 

So might we better now agen, 

If we knew bow, as then we did, 

To use tbenpngbtly m onr need 650 

Tnmnlts, by which the mutmons 
Betray themselves instead of us , 

The hollow hearted, disaffected, 

And close mahgnant Are detected , 

Who lay their hves and fortunes down, 655 

Bor pledges to secure our own , 

And freely sacrifice their ears * 

T' appease our jealousies and fears 
And yet for all these providences 
W are offer d if we had our senses, 660 

We idly sit, like stupid blockheads. 

Our hands committed to our pockets. 

And nothing but our tongues at large, 

To get the wretches a discharge 

Like men condemn d to thunder bolts, 665 

Who ere the blow become mere dolts, ^ 

Or fools besotted with their crimes, 

That know not how to shift betimes, 

And neither have the hearts to stay, 

Nor wit enough to run away 670 

Who if we could resolve on either, 

Might stand or fall at least together , 

No mean nor trivial solaces 

To partners in extreme distress 

Who use to lessen their despairs, 676 

By partmg them mt equal shares 

As n the more they were to bear,* 

They felt the weight the easier 
And ev ry one the gentler hung. 

The more he took his turn among 680 

But tis not come to that, as yet, 

If we had courage left, or wit , 


^ Some of the ancients were of opinion that thunder stnpified before it 
killed and there is a well known proverb to this effect Qteem Deus vidt 
p&rdire pnus dementat He whom God would rum he first deprives of his 
senses See Ammian Marcelhn , and Plmy s Natural History, II 64 
2 Some editions read, the more th&rc were to bear 
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Who when onr fate can he no worse, 

Are fitted for the bravest course 

Have tune to rally and prepare 680 

Our last and best defence despair 

Despair by which the gallant st feats 

Have been achiev d in greatest straits, 

And horrid st dangers safely wav d 

By b mg courageously outbrav d 690 

As wounds by wider wounds are heal d, 

And poisons by themselves expell d ^ 

And so they might be now agen 

If we were what we should be men 

And not so dully desperate 695 

To side against ourselves with fate 

As criminals condemn d to suffer 

Are blinded first and then turn d over 

This comes of breaking covenants 

And setting up exempts of samts ^ 600 

That fine like aldermen for grace, 

To be excus d the efficace ^ 

Por sp ritual men are too transcendent, 

That mount them banks for mdependent,^ 

To hang like Mah met m the air ® 606 

Or St Ignatius at his prayer ® 

^ Sneenng at Sir Kenelm Digty and others, who asserted that the stmg 
of a scorpion was curable by its own oil See v 1029 of this canto ^ 

® Dispensing in particular instances with the covenant and obligations 
In the early editions exempts is printed exauns, according to the old 
French pronunciation 

® Persons who are nominated to an office and pay the accustomed fine 
are considered to have pei formed the service Thus some of the sectaries 
if they paid handsomely were deemed saints and full of grace, though 
from the tenor of their lives they merited no such distinction compounding 
for their want of real grace, that they might be excused the drudgery of 
good works for spiritual men are too transcendent to grovel m good works 
namely those spiritual men that mount their banks for independent Ef 
jkace signifies actual performance 

^ Eire sur les hancs is to hold a dispute to assert a claim to contest a 
right or an h^>nour to be a competitoi 

® They need no such support as the body of Mahomet which legends 
aT(3rred was suspended in the air by being placed m a steel coffin between 
two magnets of equal power 

® Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits An old soldier at the 
Biege of Pampeluna by the French he had both his legs wounded, the left 
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By pure geometry, and kate 
Dependence upon ckurek or state 
Disdain tke pedantry o tk letter,^ 

And since obedience is better eio 

Tke Scripture says tkan sacrifice, 

Presume tke less on t will suffice , 

And scorn to kaye tke moderat st stints 
Prescnb d tkeir peremptoiy hints, 

Oi any opinion true or false 615 

Declar d as 'suck m doctrinals ^ 

But left at large to make tkeir best on 
Without b mg call d t account or quest on 
Interpret all tke spleen reveals. 

As Whittington explam d tke bells , ^ 620 

And bid themselves turn back agen 
Lord May rs of New Jeiusalem 
But look so big and overgrown. 

They scorn tkeir edifieis t own, 

Who taught them all tkeir sprmklmg lessons, 626 
Their tones and sanctif} d expressions , 

Bestow d tkeir gifts upon a saint, 

Like chanty on those that w ant 

And learn d tk apocryphal bigots 

T inspire themselves with shorthand notes,® 630 

For which they scorn and hate them w orse 

Than dogs and cats do sow gelders 

b\ a stone the right broken by a bullet His feiTonrs xn devotion were so 
strong that accoichng to the legend, they sometimes raised him two cubits 
from the ground and sustained him for a consideiahle time together 
1 That IS they did not suffer their consciences to he controlled by the let 
ter of Scnpture hnt rather mterpreted Scripture hy their consciences 

ery one knows the l^end of Dick Whittington who, having run away 
from his master as far as Highgate heard the bells of Bow ringing 
Tnm again Whittington 
Thnce mayor of London 

An augury which he obeyed, and in time realized being Lord Mayor in the 
years 1397, 1406 and 1419 he also amassed a fortune of £350,000 See 
Tatler Ho 78 

3 Learn d that is taught in which sense it is used by the old poets 
^Qcryphal bigots not genuine ones, some suppose to he a kind of second 
rate Independent divines that availed themselves of th^^ genuine bigot s or 
Bresbytenan minister’s discourse by takmg down the heads of it in short 
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Por who first bred them up to pray 
And teach the House of Commons way ? 

Where had they all their gifted phrases 635 

But from our Galamies and Cases ? ^ 

Without whose sprmkelmg and sov^mg 
Whoe er had heard of "Nje or Owen P ^ 

Their dispensations had been stifled ♦ 

But for our Adomram Byfield ^ 640 

And had they not begun the war 

They d ne er been sainted as they are ^ 

Bor samts in peace degenerate 

And dwindle down to reprobate 

Their zeal corrupts like standing water 64o 

In th mtervals of war and slaughter 

^ Calamywas minister of Aldermanbury London a zealous Presbyteiian 
and Covenanter and frequent preacher before the Parliament He was one 
of the first who whispered in the conventicles what afterwaid he proclaimed 
openly that for the cause of religion it was lawful for the subjects to take 
up arms against the king Case also a Presbyterian upon the deprivation 
of a loyalist became minister of Saint Mary Magdalen church Milk street 
where it was usual with him thus to invite his people to the communion 

You that have freely and liberally contributed to the Parliament, for tht 
defence of God s cause and the gospel draw neai &c instead of the words 

Ye that do truly and earnestly repent you of your sms He was one of 
the Assembly of Divmes preached for the Covenant and prmted his sermon 
preached often before the Parliament, was a bitter enemy to Independents 
and concerned with Love in his plot 

2 Philip Kye was an Independent preacher zealous agamst the king and 
bishops beyond most of his brethren He went on purpose into Scotland 
to expedite the Covenant and preached before both Houses in England wheji 
that obhgation was taken by mem He was at first a Presbyterian and one 
of the Assembly but afterwards left them At the Restoration it was de 
bated by the Heahng Parliament for several hoars whether he should not 
be excepted from life Doctor Owen was the most eminent divine of the 
Independents and in great credit with Cromwell He was promoted by them 
to the deanery of Chiistchurch of Oxford In 1654 being vice chancvellor 
he offered to represent the umversity in Parhament and to remove the ob 
jection of his being a divine renounced his orders and pleaded that he was 
a layman Le was returned but his election being questioned in the com 
mittee he sat only a short time 

® Byfield, ongmally an apothecary was a noted Presbyterian chaplain 
to Colonel Cholmondely s regiment in the Earl of Essex s army and one of 
the scribes to the Assembly of Divmes Afterwards he became minister of 
CoUmgbom in Wilts and assistant to the commissioners in ejectmg scan 
dalous mimsters 

* Had not the divines on the Presbytenan side fomented the differences 
the Independents would never have come into play or been taken noace of 

2 A 
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Abates tbe sbarpuBss of its edge, 

Without the pow r of sacrilege ^ 

And tho they ’ve tricks to cast their sms 
As easy s serpents do them skms 600 

That in a while grow out agen 
In peace they turn mere carnal men, 

And fi*om the most refin d of saints. 

As nat rally grow miscreants 

As barnacles turn soland geese 655 

In th’ islands of the Orcades ^ 

Their Dispensation s but a ticket 

Dor their conforming to the wicked 

With whom them greatest difference 

Lies more in wo|?ds and show than sense 660 

1 That IS if they hare not the power and opportunity of committing sa 
crdege by plundering the church lands 

2 Thib was a common notion with the early "Sfatnralists, and is among the 
figured wonders m Olaus Magnits de Gentibus Septentrionaltbus 1666 
Gerald s Herbal Gotojredi Archontologia Cosrmca and several other old 
folios But the poet is probably hitting at the Eo}al Society who m 
their twelfth volume of the Philosophical Transactions No 137 p 925 
give Sir Kohert Moray s account of Barnacles hanging upon trees each 
containmg a little bud so completely formed that nothmg appeared 
wanting as to the xteinal paits for mal mg up a perfect sea fowl the 
little bSl like that of a goose the eyes maiked the head neck bieast 
and wmgs tail and feet formed the feathers evciy way perfectly shaped, 
and blackish colomed and the feet like those of other water fowls 
Pennant explains this bj observmg that the Barnacle (Lepab anatifera) 
IS furnished with a feathered beard, which in a credulous age, was behe'vea 
to be part of a young bud it is often found adhermg to the bottoms of 
ships Sir John Mandevdle m his Voyages says, In my country there 
are trees that do bear fruit that become birds flying, and they are good 
to eajf and fiiat which falls m the water lives and that which faUs on t^e 
earth dies Hector Boetius m bis History of Scotland teUs us of a 
goose bearing tree, as it is called in the Orcades that is one v^hose leaves 
falling into the water, are turned to those geese which are called Soland 
geese and found in prodigious number m those parts In Moore s Travels 
into the inland parts of Africa p 54 we read ‘This evening December 
18 1730 I supped upon oysters which grew upon trees Down the nver 
(Gambia) where the water is salt and near the sea the nver is bounded 
with trees called mangroves whose leaves hemg long and heavy weigh the 
boughs into the water To these leaves the young oysters fasten in great 
quantities where they grow till they are very large and then yon cannot 
separate them from the tree, but are obliged to cut off file boughs the 
oysters hanging on them resemble a rope of onions 
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For as tlie Pope that keeps the gate 
Of heaven wears three crowns of state , ' 

So he that keeps the gate of hell 

Proud Cerh rus wears three heads as well 

And if the world has any troth, qco 

borne have been canoniz d in both 

But that which does them greatest harm, 

Then sp ritual gizzards are too warm ^ 

Which puts the overheated sots 

In fevers still hke other goats ^ 67'^ 

For tho the Whore bends hereticks 

With flames of fire like crooked sticks,^ 

Our schismatics so vastly differ 

Til hotter they re they grow the stifler , 

Still setting oft their sp ritual goods 67a 

With fierce and pertinacious feuds 
For zeal s a dreadful termagant 
That teaches saints to tear and rant. 

And Independents to profess 

The doctrine of Dependences , ® 680 

Turns meek and sneaking Secret ones ® 

To raw heads fierce and bloody bones , 

And not content with endless quarrels 
Against the wicked and their morals, 

The Gribellines for want of Gruelfs,*^ 685 

Di\ert their rage upon themselves 

1 The pope claims the power of the keys and the tiara or tnple crown 
IS a badge of papal dignity 

2 Persons are said to have a broiling in their gizzards when they stomach 
anything very much 

2 This was an old medical superstition Yarro u 3 5 &c 

^ Pome was identified with the whore of Babylon mentioned in the Re 
velations and the Romanists are said to have attempted the conversion of 
iptfidels by means of fire and faggots, as men made crooked sticks straight 
bj fire and steam 

5 I am called an Independent said one when asked by a -Magistrate 
(before whom he went to make his declarations and obtain his license) 

* because I depend upon my Bible 

8 The early editions read thus but Grey reads ‘‘secret sneaking ones 

7 These names of distinction were first made use of at Pistoia where 
when the magistrates expelled the Panzatichi there chanced to be two bro 
thers Germans one of whom named Guelph, was for the pope the other 
Gibel for the emperor The spirit of these parties raged with great violence 
m Italy and Germany during the middle ages Dr Heylin says some are 

2 A 2 
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For now the war is not between 
The brethren and the men of sin, 

But saint and saint to spiU the blood 
Of one another s brotherhood, 690 

Where neither side can lay pretence 
To liberty of conscience ^ 

Or zealous snffhmg for the Cause 
To gam one groat’s worth of applause , 

For tho endur d with resolution, 695 

’Twill ne er amount to persecution , 

Shall precious samts, and Secret ones, 

Break one another s outward bones ^ 

And eat the flesh of bretheren, 

Instead of kmgs and mighty men ? 700 

When fiends agree among themselves ^ 

Shall they ^ be found the greater elves ? 

When Bel s at union with the Dragon, 

And Baal Peor friends with Dagon , 

When savage bears agree with bears, 705 

Shall Secret ones lug saints by th ears, 

And not atone their fatal wrath ® 

When common danger threatens both ^ 

Shall mastifiTs, by the collars pull d 

Engag d with bulls let go their bold 7io 

And samts whose necks are pawn d at stake ® 

No notice of the danger take ^ 

But tho no pow r of heav n or heU 
Can pacify fanatic zeal 

Who womd not guess there might be hopes, 7X5 
The fear of gallowses and ropes 

of opmiou tliat the fiction of Elfs and Goblins hy which we used to frighten 
children was derived from Gmlphs and Qhihellmes Butler wrote these 
lines before the (S-uel^s had become the ancestors of our own royal line 
See the genealpgy in Burke s Boyal Pedigrees 
^ That IS not having granted liberty of conscience \ 

2 A sneer upon the aouse of Scripture phrases alluding to Psalm ii 9 , 
the same may be said of Imes 326 328 and 700 

3 0 shame to men ^ devil with devil damn d 

Firm concord holds — — Paradise I ost, n 496 

* They that is the saints see v 689, 697 
^ Atone that is reconcile see v 717 

® That is and saints whose all is at stake, as they will be hanged if 
things do not take a friendly turn 
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Before their eyes might reconcile 
Their animosities a while ? 

At least until they d a clear stage, 

And equal Freedom to engage, 720 

Without the danger of surpnse 
Bv both our common enemies 

This none but we alone could doubt ^ 

Who understood their Workings out 

And know em both in soul and conscience ^2 

Griv n up t as reprobate a nonsense ® 

As spiritual out laws whom the pow r 
Of miracle can ne er restore 
We whom at first they set up under, 

In revelation only f plunder 730 

Who smce have had so many trials 
Of their encroaching Self denials ® 

That rook d upon us with design ^ 

To out reform and undermine 

Took all our int rests and commands 73o 

Perfidiously out of our hands 
Involv d us m the G-uilt of Blood 
Without the motive gams allow d,® 

And made us sen e as ministerial 

Like younger sons of father Behai 740 

And yet for all th inhuman wrong 

They d done us and the Cause so long 

We never fail d to carry on 

The work still as we had begun 

But true and faithfully obey d 745 

And neither preach d them hurt nor pray d 

IS'or troubled them to crop our ears, 

^NTor hang us, hke the Cavahers , 

w 

1 We alone could doubt that tbe fear of the gallows might reconcile their 
animosities, &c 

2 Given np to snch a state of reprobation and the guidance of their o-wn 
folly that nothing not even miraculous power can restore them 

3 The Independents got nd of the Presbyterian leaders by the Self den} 
ing Ordinanee 

^ That played the cheat 

® That IS, without allowing ns the gams which were the motives to such 
actions 
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Nor put them to the charge of jails, 

To find na pill nes and carts’ tails 760 

Or hangman s wages ^ which the stated 
Was lore d before them, to be at 
That cut like tallies, to the stumps, 

Our ears for keeping hue accompts ® 

And burnt our vessels, like a new 7oo 

Seal d peck or bush 1, for bemg true 
But hand m hand, like faithful brothers, 

Held forth the Cause against all others, 

Disdammg equally to yield 

One syllable of what we held 760 

And though we differ d now and then 
Bout outwaid thmgs and outward men, 

Our inward men, and Constant Brame 
Of spirit, still were near the same , 

And till they first began to cant ^ 766 

And sprinkle down the Co^ enant, 

"iy'e ne er had Call m any place 

Nor dream d of teaching down Bree grace , 

But join d oui gifts perpetually, 

Agamst the common enemy, 770 

Although twas ours and their opinion 
Each other s church was but a Eimmon 

^ The value of thirteen pence halfpenny in a com called a thirteener 
which the State had to defray when the Puritans were cropped 

® Tallies are conesponding notches made by small traders on sticks, 
which are out down as the accompts are settled The meaning seems to be 
the State made us sifffer for keeping true accounts, or for bemg true, culling 
our ears like tallies and branding the vessels of our bodies like a measure 
With the mark fresh upon it There was a seal put upon true and just 
measures and weights 

» The term cant is derived from Mr Andrew Cant, and his son Alexander 
whose seditious preachmg and praying was m Scotland called canting 

* A Syrian idol See 2 Kmgs v 18 And Paradise Lost, i 467 

Him followed Eimmon whose delightful seat 
Was fan Damascus on the fertile banks 
Of Abhana and Pharphar hicid streams 

The meaning is that in the opinion of both church communion wiw 
each other was a hke case with that of Naaman s bowing himself in the 
house of Eimmon equally laying both under the necessity of a petition for 
pardon the Independents knew mat their tenets were so opposite to those of 
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And yet for all tins Grospel union 

And outward show of church communion 

They d ne er admit us to our shaies 77 :» 

Of luling church or state affairs 

ISTor give us leave t absohe or sentence 

T our Own conditions of repentance 

But shar d our dividend o th crovn 

We had so painfully preach d down 780 

And fore d us though against the gram 

T have Calls to teach it up again ^ 

Bor twas but justice to restore 

The wrongs we had receiv d before 

And when twas held forth in our way ""So 

Wed been ungrateful not to pay 

Who for the right we ve done the nation 

Have earn d our temporal salvation 

And put our vessels in a way 

Once more to come again m play 790 

I or if the turning of us out 

Has brought this providence about 

And that our only suffering 

Is able to bring in the king ^ 

What would our actions not have done 79a 

Had we been suffer d to go on ^ 

And therefoie may pretend t a share 
At least in Carrying on th affair 
But whether that be so or not, 

We ve done enough to have it thought 800 

the Pieshjtenans that thej could not coalesce, and therefoie concealed them 
till thej were strong enough to declare them 

1 The Preshytenans entered into several plots to restore the king For 
it was but justice said they to repair the imunes we had recened fiom the 
Independents and when monarchy was offered to be lestored in our own 
sense and with all the hmitations we desired it had been ungrateful not 
to consent Nash 

2 Many of the Presbyterians sa) s Lord Clarendon when ousted fiom their 
preferment or excluded from the House of Commons by the Independents 
pretended to make a merit of it in respect of their loyalty And some of 
them had the confidence to present themselves to King Charles the Second 
both befoie and after his Restoration, as sufferers for the crown this be 
baviour is ridiculed m many parts of this canto 
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And that’s as good as if we d done t. 

And easier past upon account 
Por if it be but half denied, 

’Ihs half as good as justified 

The world is naturally averse 806 

To all the truth it sees or hears, 

But swallows nonsense and a lie, 

With greediness and gluttony 
And tho’ it h&se the pique, and long, 

’Tis still for something in the wrong ^ 810 

As women long when the} re with child 
For things extcavagant and wild , 

For meats ridiculous and Msome, 

But seldom anything that s wholesome , 

And, like the world, men s jobbernoles 815 

Turn round upon their ears the poles , ^ 

And what they ’re confidently told, 

By no sense else can be control! d 
And this, perhaps, may be the means 
Once more to hedge in Providence 820 

For as relapses make diseases 
More desp rate than their first accesses , 

If we but get again m pow r, 

Our work is easier than before , 

And we more ready and expert 826 

I th mystery to do our part 
We who did rather undertake 
The first war to create than make , ^ 

And when of nothmg twas begun 

Eais d funds as strange, to carry ’t on * 830 

Trepann d the state, and fac d it down, 

^ With plots and projects of our own 

1 Ptquef or pica is a depraved appetite or desire of improper food, to 
which sickly females axe more especxaUy subject For an amusing account 
of these longmgs, see Spectator No 326 

2 Men s Aeads are turned with the lies aud nonsense poured into their 
ears See v 1008 

3 By creating war, he means finding pretences for it, stirring up and 
fomenung it By m^ing war, he means, wagmg and carrying it on 

* The taxes levied by Parliament in four years are said to hav© been 
£17jdl2 400 / 
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And if we did such, feats at first ^ 

What can we now we re better vers d ^ 

Who have a fieer latitude 880 

Than sinners give themselves allow d , 

And therefore hkeliest to bring m, 

On fairest terms our Discipline , 

To which it was repeal d long since 
We were ordain d by Providence 840 

When three saints ears our predecessors 
The Cause s primitive confessors ^ 

B mg crucify d the nation stood 
In just so many years of blood 

That, multiply d by six express d 846 

The perfect Number of the Beast ^ 

And prov d that we must be the men 
To bring this work about agen , 

And those who laid the first foundation, 

Complete the thorough Eeformation 8d0 

Por who have gifts to carry on 
So great a work but we alone ? 

What churches have such able pastors 
And precious powerful, preaching masters ? 

Possess d with absolute dominions 6o5 

0 er brethren s purses and opimons 


^ The schemes descnhed m these lines are those which the Presbytenans 
were charged with practising in the heginmng of the civil commotions to 
enrage the people against the king and the Church of England 

® Burton Prynne and Bastwick who before the civil war were set in 
the pillory and had their ears cropt The severe sentence which was 
passed on these persons and on Leighton contributed much to inflame the 
minds of men and to incense them against the bishops the Star chamber 
and the government 

® The cml war lasted six years from 1642 till the death of the kmg m 
1648 9 

^ Alluding to Eevelations ch xiii 18 Here is wisdom Let him that 
hath understanding count the number of the beast for it is the number of 
a man and his number is six hundred threescore and six The muhapli 
cation of three units by six gives three sixes and the juxtaposition of 
three sixes makes 666 or six hundred sixty six the number of the beast 
This mysterious number and name excited the curiosity of mankind very 
early and the conjectural solutions of it are numberless every nation, sect 
or person firt fling by one means or other that the name of the hostile 
nation, sect or peison, involved the mystical 666 
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And trusted with the Double keys 
Of heaven, and their warehouses ^ 

Who when the Cause is in distress, 

Can furnish out what sums they plea'te -860 

That brooding lie in bankers hands, 

To be dispos d at their commands , 

And daily increase and multiply, 

With doctrme use and usury 

Can fetch in parties as m war 860 

All other heads of cattle are, 

From th enemy of all religions, 

As well as high and low conditions 

And share them from blue ribbons down 

To all blue aprons in the town ^ 870 

From ladies hurry d in calleches, 

With comets at their footmen s breeches, ® 

The bawds as fat as mother Nab * 

All guts and belly, like a crab ^ 

Our party s great and better tied 87 o 

With oaths and trade than any side ^ 

Has one consideiable improvement, 

To double fortify the Cov nant , 

I mean our covenants to purchase 
Delmquents titles and the churches 880 

Th9,t pass m sale from hand to hand 
Among ourselves for current land, 

And rise or fall like Indian actions ® 

According to the rate of factions , 

Our best reserve for Eeformation, SBB 

When New outgoings give occasion 

^ Supposed by Dr Grey to mean tbe tradesmen and their apprentices 
who wore blue aprons and took a very active part m the troubles both by 
preaching and fighting But it appeals from the Eump Songs that preachers 
also wore bine aprons 

Calleche or calash a light eaniago Cornets were ornaments which 
servants wore npon their breeches 

Ladies of this profession are generally described as coarse and fat 
JPhe orator means that the leaders of the faction couM fetch m p^ies of 
all ranks fcom the highest to the lowest 
* The strength of the Rresbytenan party lay m the citizens 
® Grey thinks this alludes to the subscription set on foot at the general 
court of the East India House Oct 19,1657 Mermnus Pohtzcus ifo 3§7 
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That keeps the loins of biethren girt 
Their Covenant their creed t assert ^ 

And, when they ve pack d a parliament, 

Will once more try th expedient 890 

Who can already muster fiiends 
To serve for members to our ends 
That represent no part o th nation, 

But Fisher s folly congregation ^ 

Are only tools to our intrigues 89o 

And sit like geese to hatch our eggs , 

Who by their precedents of wit 
T outfast, outloiter and outsit ® 

Can order matters under hand 

To put all bus ness to a stand 900 

Lay public bills aside for private, 

And make em one another drive out 

Divert the great and necessary 

With trifles to contest and vary 

And make the nation represent, 905 

And serve for us in parliament , 

1 A lay preacher at Banbury said ^ We know 0 Lord, that Abraham 
made a covenant and Moses and David made a covenant and our Saviour 
made a covenant but the Parliament s covenant is the greatest of all cove 
nants The Marquis of Hamilton bemg sent mto Scotland to appease the 
troubles there demanded of the Scotch that they should renounce the cove 
nant they answered that they would sooner renounce their baptism 
® Jasper Fisher one of the six clerks in Chancery a member of the gold 
smith s company and justice of the peace spent his fortune m laying out 
magmficent gardens and building a fine house which therefore was called 
Fisner s Folly After having been the residence of the Earl of Oxford 
and Sir Eoger Mannmg it was used as a conventicle See Fuller’s Wor 
tbies p 197 and Stowe s Survey The place where the house stood is 
now Devonshire Square Bishopsgate The word represent means either 
to stand in the place of others, or to resemble them In the first sense the 
members they should pack would represent their constituents but in the 
latter sense only a meeting of enthusiastic sectaries 

By these arts the leaders on the Parliament side defeated the purposes 
of the loyalists and earned such points in the House as they were bent 
upon Thus the Eemonstrancewas earned as Lord Clarendon says merely 
by the hour of the night the debates being continued till two o clock and 
very many having withdrawn out of pure lamtness and disabihty to attend 
the conclusion The bill against Episcopacy and other bills were earned by 
out fasting and out sitting those who opposed them wtichmade Lord Falk 
land ^ay that they who hated bishops hated them worse than the devil, and 
they who loved them, loved them not so well as their own dmners 
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Cut out more work than can be done 
In Plato s year,' but finish none, 

Unless it be the Bulls of LenthaU, 

That always pass d for fundamental ® 9io 

Can set up grandee against grandee, 

To squander time away, and bandy , 

Make lords and commoners lay sieges 
To one anothei s privileges , 

And, rather than compound the quarrel, 916 

Engage to th’ inevitable peril 

Of both their rums, th only scope 

And consolation of our hope 

Who, tho we do not play the game, 

Assist as much by giving aim ^ 920 

Can introduce our ancient arts 

Eor heads of factions t act their parts , 

Know what a leading voice is worth, 

A seconding a third or fourth , 

How much a castmg voice comes to 925 

That turns up trump of Ay or No , 

And by adjustmg all at th end, 

Share ev ry one his dividend 
An art that so much study cost, 

And now s in danger to be lost, 930 

Unless our ancient virtuosos 

That found it out, get mto th houses ^ 

These are the courses that we took 
To carry thmgs bv hook or crook ® 

^ The Platonic year or time required for a complete revolution of the 
entire machine of the world has by some been made to consist of 4000 
common years others have thought it must extend to 26,000, or still 
more 

® The ordinances published by the House of Commons were signed by 
LenthaU, the speaker and are therefore familiarly called the Bulls of 
LenthaU They were fundamental, because on them the new order rn 
church and state was reared Afterwards, when the Parliament became 
the Bump the fundamentals acquired a new meamng 
® Or m the howler s phrase by giving ground 
♦ The old members of the Pump were excluded from Cromwell s Parlia 
ments When they presented themselves with Prynne at their head, they 
were met at the door by Colonel Pnde and refused admittance 
® Crook and Hutton were the only judges who dissented from their 
brethren when the case of Ship money was argued in the Exchequer which ^ 
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And practis d down from forty four, 930 

Until they turn d us out of door ^ 

Besides the herds of houtefeus ® 

We set on work without the House 

When ev ry knight and citizen 

Kept legislative journeymen 940 

To brmg them in intelligence 

Brom all points of the rabble s sense 

And fill the lobbies of both Houses 

With politic important buzzes , 

Set up committees of cabals ^ 945 

To pack designs without the walls , 

Examme and draw up all news. 

And fit it to our present use , 

Agree upon the plot 0 th farce 

And ev ry one his part rehearse 9o0 

Make Q s of answers to way lay 

What th other parties like to say ^ 

What repartees and smart reflections 

Shall be return d to all objections 

And who shall break the master jest 955 

And what and how upon the rest 

Help pamphlets out with safe editions, 

Of proper slanders and seditions, 

And treason for a token send, 

By Letter to a Country Eriend , 960 

Disperse lampoons the only wit 
That men hke burglary commit, 

With falser than a padder s face, 

That all its owner does betrays 

occasioned the wags to say, punnmgly, that the king carried it b} Hook 
but not by Crook 

1 From the time of the Self denying ordinance 1644 when the-Presby 
tenans were turned out from all places of profit and power, till Pnde s 
Purge on December 7 1648 

^ Incendiaries 

® The poet probably alludes to the ministers of Charles the Second^ the 
initials of whose names were satmc^y so arranged as to make up the word 
cabal See note page 25 

* Prisoners in Newgate and other gaols have often sham examinations, 
to prepare them with answers for their real tnals 
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Who therefore dares not trust it, when 96o 

He s m his calling to be seen ^ 

Disperse the dung on bairen earth, 

To bring new weeds of discord forth , 

Be sure th keep up congregations 

In spite of laws and proclamations 970 

For charlatans can do no good 

Dntii they re mounted in a crowd 

And when the'^ le punish d all the hurt 

Is but to fare the better for t 

As long as confessors are sure 97o 

Of double pay for ah th endure ^ 

And what they earn in persecution, 

Are paid t a groat m contribution 
Whence some tub holders forth have made 
In powd ring tubs their richest trade , 980 

And while they kept their shops in pnson, 

Have found their prices strangely risen ^ 

Padders or kighwaymen, usually coveied tlieir faces with a mask or 
piece of crape 

2 Charlatan is a quack doctor whom punishment makes more widel} 
known and so benefits instead of injures 

Alluding again to Burton Pijmne and Bastwick who having been 
piHoned fined, and banished to diifeient parts of the kingdoms by the 
sentence of the Star chamber were by the Parliament afterward recalled 
and rewarded out of the estates of those who had punished theta In their 
way back to London they weie honoured with loud acclamations and re 
ceived many presents 

sdenc d ministers 

That get estates by being undone 
For tender conscience and have none 
Like those that vnth their credit drive 
A trade without a stock and thrive 

Butler s Eemains vol i $3 

* Powdering tubs which were tubs for salting beef m, may here signify 
either prisons or hospitals The term pomderxng was a synonyme for 
spnnUing with salt, and so came to be applied to the places where infected 
persons were cured "When any one gets into a scrape he is said to be in a 

« pickle Ancient Pistol throws some hght upon this passage when 
sNym 

* to the spital go 

And from the powdering tvb of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazai kite of Cressid s kind 
Doll Tearsheet she by name and her espouse 

Hen V Aeti 
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Disdain to own the least regret 
Por all the Christian blood we ve let , 

Twill save our credit and maintain 98o 

Our title to do so again , 

That needs not cost one dram of sense, 

But pertinacious impudence 
J3ur constancy t our principles 
In time will wear out all things else 990 

Like marble statues rubb d m pieces 
With gallantry of pilgrims kisses ^ 

While those who turn and wind their oaths 
Have swell d and sunk like other froths , 

Prevail d a while but tw as not long 99o 

Before from world to world they swung 
As they had turn d from side to side 
And as the changelmgs liv d they dy d 
This said, th impatient statesmonger 
Could now contain himself no longer ^ looo 

Who had not spar d to show his piques 
Against th haranguer s politics 
With smart remarks of leering faces 
And annotations of grimaces 

After he d mimster?d a dose 1005 

Of snuff mundungus to his nose ^ 

And powder d th inside of his skull ^ 

Instead of th outward jobbemol ® 

Butler may meau that some of the tub holders forth kept houses of ill fame 
from whence the transit to the powdering tub was frequent See also 
Measure for Measure Act iii sc 2 

* Bound the Casa Santa of Loretto the marble is worn into a deep chan 
nel by the knees and kisses of devout pilgnms Many statues of saints are 
in like manner worn by the adoration of thei^ votaries 

2 As the former orator had harangued on the side of the Presbyterians 
his antagonist Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper now smartly inveighs agamst 
them and -justifies the principles and conduct of the Indraendents 

® Grey illustrates what he calls the beastly habit of snun taking by a story 
from Chardin s 1 ravels quoted by Montaigne Essay 22 which is that at 
Bootan in the East Jndies the prince is held in such esteem and reverence 
that the courtiers collect his ordure in a lineh cloth and after drying and 
preparing it not only use it as snuff but strew it over their meals as a great 
delicacy 

* The early editions read “ soul 

* That IS thick head, or blockhead 3ee Wnght a Glossary 
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He shook it with a scornful look, 

On th adversary, and thus he spoke loio 

In dressing a calf s head altho 
The tongue and brains together go, 

Eoth keep so gieat a distance here 
’Tis strange if ever they come near , 

For who did ever play his gambols lOlo 

With such insufferable rambles, 

To make the bringing in the king, 

And keeping of him out one thing ^ 

Which none could do, but those that swore 
T as pomt blank nonsense heretofore , 1020 

That to defend was to mvade, 

And to assassinate to aid ^ 

■EFnless because you drove him out, 

And that was never made a douot , 

Ho pow r IS able to restore 1025 

And bring him in, but on your score 
A sp rituSl doctrme that conduces 
Most properly to all your uses 
Tis true, a scorpion s oil is said 
To cure the wounds the vermin made ^ 1030 

And weapons dress d with salves, restore 
And heal the hurts they gave before ® 

But whether Presbyterians have 
So much good nature as the salve, 

Or virtue in them as the vermin, 1035 

Those who have tried them can determine 
Indeed tis pity you should miss 
Th arrears of all your services, 

1 This aBudes to Eolf a shoemaker, who was indicted for entertaining a 
design to kill the king when imprisoned in the Isle of in evidence 

of which Osborne and Doncet swore positively Serjeant wild, who was 
sent to ’Winchester to try the case, and is said to have been bnbed to 
get Eolf off gave an unfair charge to the jury by saying There was a 
time indeed when mtentions and words were made treason but Grod forbid 
it should be so now how did anybody know but that those two men, Os 
borne and Poueet (the evidence) would have made away with the king and 
that Eolf charged his pistol to preserve him Clarendon vol 111 p IBO 
* This IS Puny s statement 1^‘atural History xxix 29 Similar storm 
are extant respecting the fat of the viper 
® A sneer at Sir Kenelm Dighy"s doctrine of sympathy 
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And for th eternal obligation 

Y have laid upon th ungrateful nation, 1040 

Be us d s unconscionably hard, 

As not to find a just reward 

Bor letting rapine loose and murther 

To rage just so far, but no further ^ 

And setting aU the land on fire I04o 

To burn t a scantling but no higher ^ 

Boi vent nng to assassinate, 

And cut the throats of church and state 

And not b allow d the fittest men 

To take the charge of both agen 1060 

Especially that have the G-race 

Of Self denying G-ifted face 

Who when your projects have miscarry d, 

Can lay them, with undaunted forehead 

On those you painfully ® trepann d I0o6 

And sprmkled in at second hand ^ 

As we have been to share the guilt 

Of Christian blood devoutly spilt ,5 

Eor so our ignorance was flamm d 

To damn ourselves t avoid being damn d,^ 1060 

TiD. finding your old foe the hangman 

Was like to lurch you at backgammon ^ 

^ Thougli the Presbyterians began the war yet they pretended they had 
no thoughts of occasioning the bloodshed and devastation which were con 
sequent upon it They intended to brmg the king to reason not to murder 
him It happened to them however as to the would be conjurer who b} 
certam words he had overheard sent a broomstick to fetch water but not 
recollecting the words to make it stop it went and fetched water without 
ceasing tifl it filled the house, and drowned him 

* Grey compares this to the joke of two countiymen who having bought 
a ham in partnership one threatened to set his own half on fiie 
® Meaning witji pains laboriously Walker says that by an impudent 
fallacy called Translatio Crimims, the Independents laid their brats at 
other men s doors 

^ Baptizing members into their churches in opposition to the practice of 
the Anabaptists 

® The war was begun and carried on by the Presbyterians in the name 
of religion and in defence of the gospel 
8 meaning to commit ‘robbery r^eUionj and murder with a view of 
keeping out 4.rmimamsm, Popery &d 

That IS, fi^nding the kin^ was likely to get the better of you and that 
we were aU in danger of being hanged asKtraitors we took the war out of 
your hands into our owij management 

% B 
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And wm yonr necks upon the set, 

As well as ours, who did but bet , 

Por he had drawn your ears before, I06o 

And nick’d em on the self same score, 

We threw the box and dice away, 

Before you d lost us at foul play 
And brought you down to rook and lie, 

And fancy only on the by , ^ 1070 

Eedeem d your forfeit jobbemoles, ^ 

Prom perching upon lofty poles 
And rescu d sfi. your outward traitors, 

Prom hanging up, like alligators ® 

Por which ingeniously ye ’ve show d I07o 

Tour Presbyterian gratitude , 

Would freely ve paid us home in kind, 

And not have been one rope behind ^ 

Those were your motives to divide, 

And scruple, on the other side,® 1080 

To turn your zealous frauds and force, 

To fits of conscience and remorse , 

To be convinc d they were in vain 
And face about for new again , 

Por truth no more unveil d your eyes, 1086 

Than maggots are convinc d to flies ® 

^ By bets are bets made by spectators of a game, oi standers by the 
Presbyterians, from being principals m the cause were reduced to a second 
ary position and from being principal players of the game, became more 
lookers on 

^ The heads of traitors were set up on poles at Temple bar or London 
Budge 

» Alligators were frequently hnng up in the shops of druggists and 
apothecaries 

♦ The Dissenters, when in power, vrere no enemies to persecution and 
showed themselves as hearty persecutors as ever the Chnrch had been 
They maintained that ‘ A toleration of different ways of churches and ^ 
church government wiE be to this kingdom very mischievous, pemicrOus, 
and destructive and Calamy, b^ing asked what he would do with those 
who differed from him m opinion, said, ‘ He would not meddle with their 
consciences but only with their persons and estates 

5 He teUs the Presbytenans that their 3 ealousy of the Independents 
caused their treachery to them not any scruple of conscience 

« The change was produced in them merely by the course of their nature 
Ifhe edition of 1710 roads 

Than maggots when they turn to flies 
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And therefore all your Lights and Calls 

Are but apocryphal and M&e 

To charge us with the conseq[uences 

Of all your native insolences, 1090 

That to your own imperious wills 

Laid Law and Gospel neck and heels 

Corrupted the Old Testament 

To serve the New for precedent 

T amend its errors and defects 1095 

With murder and rebellion texts ^ 

Of which there is not any one 

In all the book to sow upon 

And therefore from your tribe, the Jews 

Held Christian doctrine forth and use iloo 

As Mahomet your chief began 

To mix them in the Alcoran ^ 

^ The Presbyterians he says finding no countenance for their purposes 
in the New Testament took their measuies of obedience from some in 
stances of rebellion in the Old Among the corrupted texts to which 
Butler alludes is probably that printed at Cambndge by Buck and 
Daniel m 1638 where Acts vi 3 reads ye instead of toe may appoint 
over this business a corruption attributed by some to the Independents by 
others to the Presbyterians But several of the Bibles punted either 
during or immediately preceding the Commonwealth contain gross blunders 
In the so called Wicked Bthle printed by Bates and Lucas 1632, the seventh 
commandment is prmted Thou shalt commit adultery In another 
Bible printed in the Eeign of Charles I and immediately suppressed 
Psalm XIV reads * The fool hath said in his heait there ts a God One 
printed during the Commonwealth (1653) bj Field leads at Korn vi 13 

Neither yield ye your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
sm and at 1 Cor vi 9 Know ye not that the unnghteous shall in 
hent the kingdom of God Many other Bibles some ot much later date 
present typographical errors the most remarkable of which is perhajis that 
printed at Belfast, by James Blood 1716 (the first Bible printed in 
Ireland), which at John vm 11 reads sin on more^ instead ot ^sin no 
more 

® In his Pindaric Ode upon an hypocritical nonconformist Remains 
Tol 1 p 135, Mr Butler says 

For the Turks patnarch Mahomet 
Was the first great reformer and the chief 
Of th ancient Christian belief 
That mix d it with new light and cheat, 

With revelations dreams and visions 
And apostolic superstitions 
To be held forth and carry d on by war 
And his successor was a presbyter 

2 B 2 
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Denounc d and pray d with fierce devotion, 

And bended elbows on the cushion , 

Stole from the beggars all your tones, 1106 

And gifted mortifying groans , 

Had lights where better eyes were blind, 

As pigs are said to see the wind , ^ 

Pill d Bedlam with Predestmation, 

And Knightsbndge with Illumination ,2 llio 

Made children with } our tones, to run for t, 

As bad as Bloodybones or Lunsford ® 

While women great with child miscarry’d, 

Por being to Mahgnants marry d 

Transform d all wives to Dalilabs, 11X6 

Whose husbands were not for the Cause , ^ 

And turn d the men to ten horn d cattle, 

Because they came not out to battle , ^ 

Made tailors prentices turn heroes 

Por fear of b mg transform d to Meroz,® 1120 

‘ Piffs are said to te ver) sagacious in foretelling wind and weather 
Thus, m a poem entitled Hudibras at Court, we read 

And now as hogs can see the wind 
And ^oims at distance coming find 

At this village, near London, was a lazar house, to which the poet 
alludes 

3 That IS frightened children as mnch by your preaching as if you had 
threatened them with Rawhead and Bloodybones Sir Thomas Lunsford 
who was represented bj his enemies as devounng children out of mere blood 
thirstiness was lieutenant of the Tower a httle before the beginning of the 
war hut afterwards removed by desire of the Parliament He is repre 
seated by Lord Clarendon as a man of desperate chaiacter and dissolute 
habits 

♦ If the husband sided not with the Presbyterians his wife was lepresent 
ed as insidious and a hetiayer of her country s interests, such as Daluah was 
to Samson and the Israehtes Judges xvi 

^ Compared them to the ten horns or ten kings who gave their power 
and strength to the beast Revelation xvu 12 See also Daniel vii 7 
A cuckold is called a horned beast and a notorious cuckold may bd called a 
ten homed beast, there being no beast aesenbed 'vvith more horns than the 
beast in vision 

6 « Curse ye Meroz said the angel of the Lord curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof because they came not to the help of the Lord agains 
the mighfy Judges v 23 This was a favourite text with those who 
preached lor the Parliament and it assisted them much in raising recruits 
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And ratlier forfeit their indentures, 

Than not espouse the saints adventures 

Could transubstantiate, metamorphose 

And charm whole herds of beasts like Orpheus 

Enchant the king s and church s lands ll2o 

T obey and follow your commands 

And settle on a new freehold 

As Marcley hill had done of old * 

Could turn the Cov nant and translate 

The Gospel into spoons and plate 1130 

Expound upon all merchant s cashes 

And open th Intricatest places , 

Could catechise a money box 

And prove all pouches orthodox 

Up.til the Cause became a Damon ll3o 

And Pythias the wicked Mammon ® 

And yet m spite of all your charms 
To conjure Legion up m arms 
And raise more devils in the rout 
Than e er y were able to cast out 1140 

T have been reduc d, and by those fools 
Bred up you say in your own schools 
Who tho but gifted at your feet ^ 

Have made it plain they have more wit, 

By whom you ve been so oft trepann d 1146 

And held forth out of all command 

Out gifted, out impuls d out done 

And out reveal d at Carryings on 

Of all your Dispensations worm d 

Out providenc d and out reform d iiso 

Ejected out of church and state 

ind all things but the people s hate , 

^ Not far from Ledbury in Herefordshire towaids the conflux of the 
Lug and Wye m the parish of Alarcley, is a hill which m the year 157 5 
moved to a considerable distance Camden in his Life of Queen Elizabeth 
book ;u p 20 thmka the motion was occasioned by an earthquake which 
he calls brasmatia though the cause of it more probably was a subterraneous 
current, as the motion continued for three days Some houses and a chapel 
were overturned 

* Until Mammon and the Cause were as closely united and as dear mends 
as Damon and Pythias the story of whose well known friendship is celei 
brated by Plutarch, Valerius Maximus and others 

3 Actsxxu 3 
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And spirited out of tli enjoyment'^ 

Of precious edifying employments, 

By those who lodg d their Oifts and Graces, lioo 
Like better bowlers in your places ^ 

All which you bore with resolution 
Charg d on th account of persecution , 

And tho mobt righteously oppress d, 

Against your wills still acquiesc d 1160 

And never humm d and hah d sedition,^ 

ISTor snuffled treason nor misprision 

That IS because you never durst 

Bor had you preach d and pray d your worst, 

Alas ^ you were no longer able 1166 

To raise your posse of the rabble 
One single red coat sentinel ^ 

Outcharm d the magic of the spell 

And with his squirt fire ^ could disperse 

Whole troops with chapter rais d and verse 1170 

We knew too well those tricks of yougcs 

To leave it ev er in } our pow rs 

Or trust our safeties or undoings. 

To your disposmg of outgoings 

Or to your ordermg Providence 1176 

One farthing s worth of consequence 

Bor had you pow r to undermine 

Or wit to carry a design 

Or correspondence to trepan. 

Inveigle or betray one man 1180 

There s nothmg else that intervenes 
And bars your zeal to use the means 
And therefore wond rous like no doubt, 

To brmg in kings or keep them out 

1 Thp pre< 5 eding lines described precisely the relation of the Independents 
to the Presbyterians during the Gommonweaith 

* Hums and hahs were the ordinary expressiofts of approbation uttered 
bj hearers of sermons And the ‘ snuffle was then and long afterwards 
* the nasal drawl heard m conventicles Sir Koger L Lstrange distin 
gui hes between the rehgion of the head and that of the nose Apology 
P 

3 The “ red coat is thus specially mentioned because it was now, for 
the first time made the soldiei s peculiar dress , and the Independents 
formed the ma|onty of the soldiery 

* That IS, hxs musket 
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Brave -undertakers to Eestore, iiSo 

That could not keep yourselves ,in pow r , 

T advance the int rests of the crown, 

That wanted wit to keep your own 
’Tis true you have for I d be loth 
To wrong ye done your parts m both 
To keep him out and bring him m 
As grace is introduc d by am ' 

Bor twas your ze*ilous want of sense 
And sanctify d impertinence 
Tour carrying bus ness in a huddle 
That fore d our rulers to New model 
Oblig d the state to tack about 
And turn you root and branch all out 
To reformado one and all 
T your great croysado general ^ 

Tour greedy slav ring to devour 
Before twas m your clutches pow r 
That sprung the game you were to set 
Before ye d time to draw the net 
Tour spite to see the church s lands 
Divided mto other hands 

^ rkus Saint Paul to the Romans Shall we continue m sm that grace ^ 
may abound 

3 Called croysado general because the Parhament pretended to engage in 
the war chiefly on account of religion a teim derived from the holv war 
against the Turks and Saracens which obtained the name of Crusade or 
Croisado from the cross displayed on the banners The Independents find 
ing that the Presbyteiians who held the principal places both in Par 
liament and in the army instead of aiming at what had been proposed m 
the Covenant were solely intent upon securing for themselves the position 
and authority of the Church of England and that the Lord Genei^ Essex 
was plainly afraid of beating the king too well proposed and carried the 
Self denying Ordinance bv which all members of Parliament (except Fair 
fax and Cromwell) were prohibited from holding commissions in the army 
and seats m the legislature at the same time Essex being an hereditary 
legislator, was forced to resign his command the others had to choose 
between the Parliament and the aimy and most of the Presbyterian leaders 
eh-ose to retain their geat&,in the House thinking so to keep the control of 
the army in their hands But by the new modelling of the army, instead 
of the riff raff which had been pressed mto the service at first it was made 
to consist almost wholly of men who had (as Cromwell said) ‘ a mind to the 
work small householders and yeomen, whom the Parliament found, too 
laie xt could not control 

® That IS, lettmg your mouths water 
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And all yonr sacnlegions ventures 
juaid out on tickets and debentures 
Your envy to be sprinkled down, 

By under cburcbes in the town , * 

And no course us d to stop their mouths, 

Nor th Independents spreading growths 
All which consider d tis most true 
None bnng him in so much as you 
Who have prevail d beyond their plots, ^ 

Their nudnight juntos and seal d knots, 

That thrive more by your zealous piques, 

Than all their own rash politics 
An d this way you may claim a share 
In carrying, as you brag th* affair, 

Else frogs and toads that croak d the Jews 
From Pharaoh and his brick kilns loose, 

And flies and mange, that set them free 
From task masters and slavery, 

Were likelier to do the feat 1226 

In any indifferent man s conceit 
For who e er heard of Eestoration, 

Until your Thorough Beformation ^ ® 

That IS the kmg s and church s lands 
Were sequester d int other hands i2ao 

For only then and not before 
Tour eyes weie open d to restore , 

And when the work -was carrying on 

Who cross d it, but yourselves gdone P 

As by a world of hints appears, I23t> 

All plain, and extant as your ears ^ 

But first o th first The Isle of Wight 
Will rise up if you shou*d deny t , 

J By the Independents, whose popnlmty was much greater with the 
people than that of the Presbyterians 

2 The plots of the royalists are here meant 

3 The Independent here chaiges the Presbyterians with having no design 
of restoring the hmg notwithstanding the merit they made of such xnten 
tions after the Restoration imtil they were turned out of all prodt by sale 
of the crown and church lands and that it was not their loyalty, but their 
disappointment and resentment agamst the Independents that made tnem 
think of treating with the king 

* In ridicule of the Presbyterians, many of whom, atjcordmg to Drydon 
and others, had lost their ears m the pillory 
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Wliere Henderson and tK other masses, ^ 

Were sent to cap texts and put cases 1240 

To pass for deep and learned scholars 
Altho but paltry Ob and Sellers ^ 

As if th unseasonable fools 
Had been a coursing in the schools ^ 

Until they ’d prov d the devil author i24o 

O th Covenant and the Cause his daughter , 

For when they charg d him with the guilt 

Of all the blood that had been spilt 

They did not mean he wrought th efPiision 

In person, like Sir Pnde or Hughson ^ I2o0 

But only those who first begun 

The quarrel were by him set on 

And who could those be but the samts, 

Those reformation termagants ? 

But ere this pass d the wise debate i26o 

Spent so much time it grew too late , ® 

1 That IS, the other dmnes Ministers in those days were called masters, 
as they are at the 854th hne of this canto One of this order would ha\ a 
been styled, not the reverend but master or master doetpr such an one , 
and sometimes, for brevity s sake and famiharly, mas the pluial of which 
our poet makes masses See Ben Jonson and Spectator, No 147 Butler 
IS here ™ity of anachronism for the treaty at the Isle of Wight was two 
\ears after the death of Henderson The divines^ employed there were 
Marshal, Vines Oaryl Seaman Jenkyns, and Shurston Henderson was 
present at the Uxbridge treaty, and disputed with the king at Kewcastle 
when he was in the Scottish army soon after which he died as some said 
of gnef because he could not convince the king but as others said, of re 
morse, for having opposed him 

2 That is although only contemptible dabblers in school logic So in 
Burton s Melancholy ‘ A pack of Obs and Sellers The polemic divines 
of that age and stamp fiUed the margins both of their tracts and sermons 
with the words Ob and Sol the one standmg for objection the other for 
solution 

® Coursmg is a term used in the umversity of Oxford for some exercises 
preparatory to a master’s degree 

^ Pride was said to have been a drayman and to have been knghted by 
Cromwell with a stick, whence in derision he is called Sir Pride Hughson 
or Hewson was at first a shoemaker or a cobbler but afterwards one of 
Oliver s Upper House 

5 The n^l^tiation at the Isle of Wight was protracted in order to give 
CfomweB time to return from Scotland, by which artifice the settlement of 
the kin g dom was effectually frustrated 
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For OliYer had gotten ground, 

T enclose him with his warriors round , 

Had brought his providence about, 

And turn d th untimely ^ sophists out 1260 

J?*or had the Uxbridge bus ness less 
Of nonsense in t, or sottishness 
When from a scoundrel holder forth, 

The scum, as well as son o th’ earth, 

Your mighty senators took law, 1265 

At his command were fore d t withdraw, 

And sacrifice the peace o th nation 
To doctrine, use and apphcation 
So when the Scots, your constant cronies, 

Th espousers of your cause and monies,^ 1270 

Who had so often in your aid, 

So many ways been soundly paid, 

Came in at last for better ends, 

To prove themselves your trusty friends, 

You basely lefb them and the church 127§ 

They d tram d you up to m the lurch. 

And sufier d yom own tribe of Christians 
To fall before as true Phihstmes ^ 

This shows what utensils you ve been, 

To brmg the kmg s concernments in 1280 

Winch IS so far from being true 
That none but he can brmg m you , 

* TJatimely here means TEnseasonable 

® Ohnstopner Love a violent Presbyterian, who preached a sermon at 
ITxhndge during the treaty held there mtrodncmg many reflections upon 
his Majesty s person and government, and stirring up the people against the 
king’s commissioners Se was afterwards executed (m X651) for treason, 
by means of Cromwell and the Independents 

3 The Scots in th^ir first expedition 1640 had £300,000 given them for 
brotherly assistance, besides a contribution of £850 a day from the northern 
counties In their second expedition 1643 besides much free quarter they 
had £19 700 monthly and received £72 972 m one year by customs on 
coals The Paihament agreed to give them £400 000 on the surrender of 
the king — Dugdale 

* The Scots made a third expedition into England for the rescue of the 
king, in 1648, under the Duke of Hamilton They entered a fourth time 
under Charles II , expecting the Presbyterians, their own bret^en, to sup 
port them But the latter joined CromweU and the Independents thus 
occasioning the portion of the true church to fall before the Independent 
army whom they reckoned no better than Philistines 
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And if he take you into trust 
"Will find you most exactly just, 

Such as will punctually repay l28o 

With double int rest and betray 
"Not that I think those pantomimes, 

Who vary action with the times 

Are less ingenious in their art 

Than those who dully act one part 1290 

Or those who turn from side to side, 

More guilty than the wind and tide 

AH countries are a wise man s home 

And so are governments to some 

Who change them for the same intrigues l29o 

That statesmen use in breaking leagues 

While others in old faiths and troths 

Look odd as out of fashion d clothes 

And nastiei in an old opinion 

Than those who ne\ er shift their Imen 1300 

Lor true and faithful s sure to lose, 

Which way soever the game goes , 

And whether parties lose or win 
Is always nick d or else hedg d m ^ 

While pow r usurp d like stol n delight 1305 

Is more bewitching than the nght 
And when the times begin to alter 
None rise so high as from the halter 
And so we may, if we ve but sense 
To use the necessary means, 1310 

And not youi usual stratagems 
On one another hghts and dreams 
To stand on terms as positive 
As if we did not take but give 
Set up the Covenant on crutches 1315 

Q^mst those who have us m their clutches, 

And dream of pullmg churches down, 

Before we ’re sure to prop our own 
Tour constant method of proceedmg. 

Without the carnal means of heeding, 1320 

* Moh IS a wminng throw Hedge is to protect hy a coimteractiEg bet 
or set off a familiar betting term, on the turf 
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Who, ’twixt your inward sense and outward, ^ 
Ase worse, than if ye d none accoutred 
I grant all courses are m vain, 

Unless we can get in again , ^ 

The only way that s left us now 132d 

But all the difficulty s how ? 

*Tis true we ’ve money, th only power 
That all mankind falls down before , 

Money that, like the swords of kings, 

Is the last reason of all thmgs , ^ 1330 

And therefore need not doubt our play 

Has all advantages that way , ^ 

As long as men have faith to sell, 

And meet with those that can pay well , 

Whose half starv d pride and avarice, 1336 

One church and state will not suffice 
T expose to sale , ^ besides the wages ^ 

Of stonng plagues to after ages 

iNor is our money less our own 

Than twas befoie we laid it down 1340 

Bor twill return and turn t account, 

If we are brought m play upon t. 

Or but by casting knaves, get in 
What pow r can hinder us to win ? 

We know the arts we us d before, 1846 

In peace and war, and something more 

* When General Monk restored tke excluded members the Enmp, per 
mrmg they could not carry thmgs their own way, and rule as they had 
done qmtted the Honse 

^ Biodoms Siculus relates that when the height of the walls of Amphi 
pohs was pointed out to Phihp as rendermg the town impregnable, he 
observed they were not so high hut that money could be thrown over 
them Addison (m Spectator 239} says ready money is a way of reason 
mg which seldom fails » 

* There is a list of above a hundred of the principal actors in this rebel 
lion among whom the plunder* of the church, crown, and kmgdom was dx 
Tided to some five ten, and even twenty thousand pounds to others, lands 
and offices of hundreds or thousands a year At the end of the hst, the 
author says it was computed that they had shared among thenfselves near 
twenty millions 

^ They allo'^ed by their own order four pounds a week to each member 
of Parliament members of the assembly of divines were each allowed four 
shiUmgs a day 
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And by th’ unfortunate events, 

Can menu our next experiments 
For when we re taken into trust, 

How easy are tbe wisest cbous d 1360 

Who see but th outsides of our feats, 

And not their secret springs and weights 
And while they re busy at their ease, 

Can carry what designs we please ^ 

How easy is ’t to serve for Agents 1365 

To prosecute our old Engagements ^ 

To keep the Q-ood Old Cause on foot 
And present pow r from taking root ^ 

Inflame them both with false alarms 

Of plots, and parties taking arms 1360 

To keep the nation s wounds too wide 

From healing up of side to side 

Profess the passionat st Concerns 

For both their interests by turns 

The only way t improve our own, 1365 

By dealing faithfully with none 

As bowls run true, by being made 

On ^ purpose false, and to be sway’d, 

For II we should be true to either 
Twould turn us out of both together , 1370 

And therefore have no other means 
To stand upon our own defence 
But keeping up our ancient party 
In vigour confident and hearty 
To reconcile our late dissenters 1376 

Our brethren, though by other venters 
Unite them and their different maggots, 

As long and short sticks are m faggots ® 

And make them join again as close, 

As when they first began t espouse , 1380 

1 General Monk and kis party, or the Committee of Safety for we must 
understand the scene to Ije laid a)t the time when Monk bore the sway or 
as will appear by and by at the roasting of the rumps, when Monk and the 
city of London united against the Bump Parhament 

2 All the earlj editions have “ of purpose 

3 See iEsop s Pables 171 Swift told this fable after the ancients, with 
exqmsite humour to reconcile Q,ueen Anne s ministers 
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Erect them into 'separate 

New Jewish tribes m church and state ' 

To jom in marriage and commerce,^ 

And only mong themselves converse, 

And aU that are not of their mind, 1385 

Make enemies to all mankmd ® 

Take all leligions in and stickle 
Erom conclave down to conventicle , ^ 

Agreeing still or disagreeing 

According to the light in being, 1390 

Sometimes for liberty of conscience, 

And spiritual misrule ni one sense , 

But in another quite contrary 
As dispensations chance to vary , 

And stand for, as the times will bear it, 1395 

All contradictions of the spirit 
Protect their emissar , empower’d 
To preach sedition and the word , 

And when they re hamper d by the laws, 

Eelease the lab lers for the cause, 1400 

And turn the persecution back 
On those that made the fust attack. 

To keep them equally m awe 

Prom breaking oi mamtaming law 

And when they have their fits too soon, 1406 

Before the full tides of the moon 

Put off then* zeal t a htter season 

For sowing faction in and treason , 

And keep them hooded and their churches, 

Like hawks from bating on their perches , ^ 1410 

That when the blessed time shall come 
Of quitting Babylon and Eome, 


* The Jews were not ahowed to mterinarry or mix familiarly with the 
nations around them 

® The accent is here laid upon the last syllable of commerce 
3 This was the title given by the Jacobins of France to onrWdham 
Pitt, whom they suspected of traversing their revolutionary schemes 

^ That is, irom the conclave of cardinals or papists down to the meeting 
house of nonconformists 

S’ From bemg too forward or ready to take ligl t 
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They may be ready to restore 
Their own Fifth Monarchy once more ^ 

Meanwhile be better arm d to fence 1416 

Against Revolts of Providence ^ 

By watching narrowly, and snapping 
All bhnd sides of it as they happen 
For if success could make us saints, 

Our rum turn d us miscreants ® 1420 

A scandal that would fall too hard 

Upon a Fevv and unprepar d 

These are the courses we must run 

Spite ol our hearts or be undone 

And not to stand on terms and freaks 1426 

Before we have secur d our necks 

But do our work as out of sight, 

As stars by dav and suns by mght , 

All licence of the people own, 

In opposition to the crown , 1430 

And for the crown as fiercely side, 

The head and body to divide 
The end of all we first design d, 

And all that yet remains behind, 

Be sure to spare no pubhc rapme, liss 

On all emergencies that Jiappen , 

i or tis as easy to supplant 

Authority as men m want 

As some of us m trusts have made 

The one hand vn.th the other trade , 1440 

1 In addition to the four great monarchies which have appeared in the 
world, some of the enthusiasts thought that Chnst was to reign temporally 
upon earth and to establish a fifth monarchy See Butler s Character of 
a Fifth Monarchy man. The Book of Darnel speaks of four great earthly 
monarchies, and of one other not earthly to succeed them hence the name 

jifth Monarchy The Oxford dmnes have m recent days adopted this 
classification Dr Lightfoot took a diffeient view of the fifth monarchy and 
declares m his sermon preached Nov 6th 1669 that it means the king 
dom of Ike devil 

® The sectaries of those days talked more faimharly to Almighty God 
than they dared to do to a supenor officer they remonstrated with him 
made him author of aU their wicked machinations and if their projects 
failed they said that Providence had revolted from them See note at 
page 66 

* Turn d here signifies * would turn 
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Gam d yastly by tbeir jomt endeavour 
The right a thief, the left receiver , 

And what the one, by tricks, forestall d, 

The other by as sly retail d 

JFor gam has wonderful eifects 14 io 

T improve the factory of sects , 

The Eule of Paith m all professions, 

And great Diana of th Ephesians ^ 

Whence turnmg of rehgion s made 

The means to turn and wind a trade I4o0 

And though some change it for the worse 

They put themselves into a course, 

And (fraw m store of customers. 

To thrive the better m commerce 

Dor all religions iiock together, 14o') 

Like tame and wild fowl of a feather 

To nab the itches of their sects, 

As jades do one another s necks 
Hence tis hypocrisy as wbll 

Will serve t improi e a church as zeal , 1400 

As persecution or promotion 

Do equally advance devotion 

Let bus ness like all watches go 

Sometime too fast sometime too slow 

Dor things m order are put out 140& 

So easy ease itself will do ’t 

But when the feat s design d and meant, 

What miracle can bar th event ? 

Dor tis more easy to betray, 

Than rum any other way l4^ro 

All possible occasions start 

The weightiest matters to divert , 

Obstruct, perplex, distract, entangle, 

And lay perpetual trams to wrangle ® 

But in afeirs of less import, I47s 

That neither do us good nor hurt, 

And they receive as little by, 

Out fawn as much, and out comply, 

* Acts xix 28 

* iixactly the advice given m Aristophanes, Eqmtes, v ^14 
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And seem as scrupiiLoiisly just, 

To bait our books for greater trust 
But still be careful to cry down 
AU pubbc actions tho our own 
The least miscarriage aggraTate 
And charge it all upon the state 
Express the horrid st detestation, 

And pity the distracted nation 
TeU stones scandalous and false, 

I th proper language of cabals 
Where all a subtle statesman says. 

Is halt in words and half in face 
As Spaniards talk m dialogues 
Of heads and shoulders nods and shrugs 
Entrust it under solemn vows 
Of mum and silence and the rose ^ 

To be retail d again in whispers 1496 

Eor th easy ciedulous to disperse 

Thus far the statesman — li^en a shout 
Heard at a distance, put him out , 

And strait another all aghast 

Bush d m with equal fear and haste 1600 

Who star d about as pale as death 

And, for a while as out of breath. 

Till having gather d up his wits 
He thus began his tale by fits ^ 

That beastly rabble — that came down 1606 

Erom aU the garrets — the town 
And stalls, and shop-boards — ^in vast swarms, 

With new chalk d bills — and rusty arms 

1 When anything was said m confidence the speaker m conclusion ge- 
nerally used the word mum or silence Mu7n, on the first sense means 
mask whence m its secondary meaning comes secrecy or concealment Sub 
rosd (under the rose) had the same meaning whence in rooms deigned 
for convivial meetings it was cnstomary to place a rose above the table to 
signify that anything there spoken ought never to be divulged A rose 
was frequently pamted on ceilings both in England and Germany See 
Brand s Antiquities (Bohn s Edit ) vol u p 346 et seq 
* This was Sir Martin Noel who while the Cabal was sitting brought 
the unpalatable news that the Bump Parliament was dismissed, the secluded 
members Admitted into the House by Monk and that the mob of London 
testified their approval of the measure by burning the Bump m ef&gy 
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To cry tKe Cause — up, Heretofore, 

And bawl the bishops — out of door 15X0 

Axe BOW drawn up — in greater shoals, 

To roast — and broil us on the coals, ^ 

And all the grandees — of our members 
Are carbonading— on the embers , 

Knights, citizens, and burgesses — 1515 

Held forth by Bumps — of pigs and geese, 

That serve for characters — and badges 
To represent their personages 
Each bonfire is a funeral pde, 

in which they roast and scorch, and broil, 1620 

And ev ry representative 

Have vow d to roast — and broil alive 

And *tis a miracle we are not 

Already sacrific d incarnate 

Bor while we wrangle here, and jar, 1525 

We re grilhed all at Temple Bar 
Some on the sign post of an ale house, 

Hang in efBgy on the gallows, 

Made up of rags to personate 

Bespective officers of state , 1630 

That henceforth, they may stand reputed, 

Proscrib d m law, and executed, 

And, while the work is carrying on, 

Be ready hsted under Dun, 

That worthy patriot once the bellows, 1635 

And tinder box of all his fellows ^ 

1 Dun was at tliat tune tlie common hangman and succeeding executioners 
went by his name till eclipsed by J ack Ketch But the character here dehne 
ated was certainly mtended for Sir Arthur Hazleng knight of the shnre m 
the liOng Parliament for the county of Leicester and one of the five 
members of the House of Commons whom the king attempted to seize in the 
House He brought m the hill of attainder against the Earl of Strafford 
and the bill against Episcopacy thou^ the latter was delivered by Sir 
Edward Deenng at his procurement He also brought in the hill for the 
Militia He was one of the Rump and a little before this time when the 
Committee of Safety had been set up and the Rump excluded he had 
seized Portsmouth for their use It is probable that Butler nu^t call Sir 
Arthur by the hangman s name for his forwardness and zeal m Parliament 
m bringing the royalists and the king himself to execution Before Monk’s 
intentions were known Hazleng m a conversation with b’»T> said, see 
which Wc*y things are going , monarchy will he restored , and then I know 
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The activ’st member of the fiTe, 

As well as the most primitive 

Who for his faithful service then 

Is chosen for a fifth agen io4J 

!For since the state has made a quint 

Of generals he s listed m t ^ 

This worthy, as the world will say, 

Is paid m specie, his own way , 

Por, moulded to the life m clouts, i64o 

They ve pick d from dunghills hereabouts, 

He s mounted on a hazel bavin ® 

A cropp d mahgnant baker gave em ® 

And to the largest bonfire riding 

They ve roasted Cook already ^ and Pride m ^ 1650 

On whom in equipage and state 

His scare crow fellow members wait, 

And march in order two and two, 

As at thanksgi\ings th us d to do , 

Each in a tatter d tahsman, 1656 

Like vermin in effigy slam 
But what s more dreadful than the rest, 

Those Eumps are but the Tail o th beast 

vrhat will become of me ‘^Poob^ replied Monk I will secnry on for 
two pence In no long time after when tbe secret was out Hazleng 
sent Monk a letter with two pence enclosed See CIm endon s State Papers 
vol lu Sir Arthur enlisted many soldiers, and bad a regiment called bis 
Lobsters 

^ Qmnt^ that is a quorum of five After tbe death of Cromwell and tbe 
deposition of Eicbard tbe government of tbe army was put into tbe bands 
of seven eommis loners of whom Hazlerig was one And m 1659 Monk 
Hazleng Walton, Morley, and Alured were appomted commissioners to 
govern me army 

2 A hazel faggot, such as bakers beat tbeir ovens with a joke on tbe 
name Hazlerig 

® Pillory and cropping tbe ears was a punishment inflicted on bakers 
who made bad bread or gave short weight Malignants was tbe name ap 
plied to tbe royabsts 

^ Cook was sobcitor at tbe kmg s trial and drew up tbe charges against 
him Clarendon allows biTu to have been a man of abilities His defence at 
bis own trial was bold and manly claimmg exemption from responsibibty 
on professional grounds stating that be had merely acted as a lawyer 
taken a fee and pleaded from a bnef He was banged at Tyburn Pndn 
and his Purge have been spoken of before 

5 In tbe early editions, “ Pnde m 

2 o 2 
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Set up by popish engineers^ 

As by the crackers plamly appears , I56u 

Eor none but Jesuits have a mission 
To preach the faith with ammunition, 

And propagate the church with powder , 

Their founder was a blown up soldier ^ 

Those spiritual pioneers o th whore s, 156o 

That have the charge of all her stores 
Since first they fail d in their designs^* 

To take m h^av n by springing mines, 

And> with unanswerable barrels 

Of gunpowder, dispute their quarrels, 1570 

Now take a course more practicable, 

By laying trains to fire the rabble 
And blow us up, m th open streets, 

Disguis d m Bumps like Sambenites,® 

More like to rum and confound, lo7o 

Than all their doctrines under ground 
Nor have they chosen Eumps amiss/ 

Por symbols of state mysteries , 

Tho some suppose, twas but to show 

How much they scorn d the saints the Pew, loSO 

Who, cause they re wasted to the stumps, 

Are represented best by Eumps ® 

But Jesuits have deeper reaches 
In all their pohtic far fetches 

And from the Coptic priest Eorcherus ^ I58a 

Pound out this mystic way to jeer us 

^ Ignatms Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesuits was bred a soldier 
and wounded at the siege of Pampeluna by the French, in 1521 See 
note on line 606, above 

* Alluding to the G-unpowder Plot, attribu'^ed to the Jesuits the defeat 
of which IS celebrated on Nov 5, to this day but the prayers and thanks 
giving have just been abolished, and expunged from the liturgy, by Eoyal 
ordinance 

8 Persons wearmg the smnhmito a straight yellow coat without sleeves, 
havmg the picture of the devil pamted upon it m black, wherein the 
officers of the Inquisition used to oisguise and parade herelics after their 
condemnation 

^ See A speech made at the Rota Remains, vol i page 

® They were called the Enmp Parliament, as being the end of a body 

* The early editions speU this name thus Kirkerus 

7 Athanasius Kircher, a Jesuit wrote many hooks on the antiquities j ’ 
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Por, as the Egyptians us d by bees 
T express tbeir antique Ptolemies 
And by tbeir stings tbe swords they wore,^ 

Held forth authority and pow r , I'sgo 

Because these subtle animals 
Bear all their int rests in their tails 
And when they re once impair d m that. 

Are banish’d their well order d state 

They thought all governments were best io06 

By hieroglyphic Eumps exprest 

Eor as m bodies natural, 

The Bump s the fundament of all , 

So m a commonwealth or realm 

The government is called the helm , 1600 

With which like vessels under sail, 

They re turn d and winded by the tail 
The tail, which birds and fishes steer 
Their courses mth, thro sea and air , 

To whom the rudder of the rump is 1605 

The same thmg with the stern and compass, 

This shows, how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump 
For as a fly that goes to bed 

Bests with his tail above his head,-' isio 

So, m this mongrel state of ours, 

The rabble are the supreme powers, 

That hors d us on their backs, to show us 
A jadish tnck at last, and throw us 
The learned Eabbms of the Jews 16X6 

Wnte, there s a bone, which they call Inez ® 

Egypt one of tkem is called (Edipus Egyptiacus for whick lie says he 
studied the Egyptian mystenes twenty years The Copts were the pruoDiitive 
Chnstians of Egypt 

1 The Egyptians anciently represented their kings under the emblem "ot 
a bee, which has the power of dispensing benefits and inflicting punishments 
by Its boney and its stmg though the poet dwells most on the energy which 
p, hears in its tail so the citizens of London sigmficantly represented this 
fag end of a Parliament hy the rumps, or tail parts of sheep and other 
ammals Some late editions read, ancient Ptolemies See Bntler^s Ee 
mams “ A speech m the Eota 
^ Alluding to the posiUop flies take up, on walls 
® Ehen Ezra and manasseh Ben Israel tanght that there is a hope m 
the rump of a man (that is, in the lower end of the back bone) of the si^ 
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r th’ rump of man, of such a virkie, 
ISTo force m nature can do hurt to , 
And therefore, at the last great day, 
All th' other members shall, they say, 
Spring out of this, as from a seed 
AjI sorts of Teget^s proceed , 

I'rom whence the learned sons of art 
Os sacrum justly style that part ^ 
Then what can better represent. 

Than this rump bone the Parliament ^ 
That after sev ral rude ejections. 

And as prodigious resurrections, 

With new reversions of nine lives 
Starts up, and hke a cat, revives ^ ^ 


X620 


169 ^ 


1630 


and shape of half a pea from which as from an mcorruptible seed the 
whole man would be perfectly formed at the resurrection ^Remains vol 
1 p 320 The rabbins found their wild conjectures on Genesis xlvin 
2, 3 See Agnppa de occulta philosophia, 1 i c 20 Buxtorf, in his 
Chaldean Dictionary under the word Luz, says, it is the name of a human 
bone, which the Jews look upon as incorruptible In a book called Bre 
shith Rabboth sect 28 it is asserted that Adrian reducing the bones 
to powder, asked the rahbm Jehoshuang (Jesuah the son of Hannxah) 
bow God would raise man at the day of judgment from the Luz, re 
plied the rahhm how do you know it > says Adrian bring me one and 
you shall see, says Jehoshuang one was produced and all methods by fire 
pounding, and other methods tried, but m vain See Manasseh Ben Israel 
de Eesurrectione, lib u cap- 15 See also Butler s Eemams, ‘ Speech m 
the Eota 

^ The lowest of the vertebrae or rather the hone below the vertebrae, is 
so called not for the reason wittily assigned by our poet, but because it 
IS much bigger than any of the vertebrae 

* The Bump properly so called, began at Pnde s Purge a little before 
the king s deafii and had the supreme authority for about five years bemg 
turned out on April 23 1653 by Cromwell After his death and the de 
position of his son Eichard, the Bump Parliament was restored by Lambert 
and other oncers ot the army, on May 7 1659, m number about forty 
two the excluded members not being pern^tted to sit On October 13, in 
the same year they were dismissed those who had summoned them and 
the officers chose a Committee of Safety of twenty three persons who ad- 
ministered the affairs of government till December 20, when, finding them 
selves generally hated and slighted, and wantmg money to pay the soldiers 
Pleetwood and others desired the Bump to return to the exercise of their 
trust At length, by means of General Monk above eighty of the old se 
duded members resumed their jplaces m the House upon which most of 
the Bumpers quitted it Buder m his Genume Bemains, vol i, p 320, 
says Nothing can bear a nearer resemblance to tbe luz or rump bone of 
ffi,e ancmnt rabbms, than the present Parliament, that has been so many 
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But now, alas ^ they re all expir d, 

And th House as well as members, fir d 
Consum d m kennels by the rout, 

With which they other fires put out , 

Condemn d t ungoTermng distress, isas 

And paltry private wretchedness , 

Worse than the devil to pnvation, 

Beyond all hopes of restoration , 

And parted, like the body and soul, 

Prom all dominion and control ie4J 

We who could lately with a look, 

Enact establish or revoke, 

Whose arbitrary nods gave law, 

And frowns kept multitudes m awe 

Before the bluster of whose huff, 1645 

All hats as m a storm flew off 

Ador d and bow d to by the great, 

Down to the footman and valet 

Had more bent knees than chapel mats 

And prayers than the crowns of hats 1650 

Shall now be scorn d as wretchedly 

For rum s just as low as high 

Which might be suffer d, were it all 

The horror that attends our fall 

For some of us have scores more large i65o 

Than heads and quarters can discharge ^ 

And others who, by restless scraping 
With pubhc frauds and private rapine 
Have mighty heap? of wealth amass d. 

Would gladly lay down all at last , 1660 

And to be but undone entail 
Their vessels on perpetual jad. ^ 
years deadr rotten under ground, to any man s tliinlang that the ghosts 
of some of the members thereof have transmigrated into other parhaments 
and some mto those parts from whence there is no redemption shonlu 
nevertheless at two several and respective resurrections start up like the 
dragon s teeth that were sown into hvin^ natural and carnal members 
And hence it is I suppose that the physicians and anatomists call this bone 
os sacrum or the holy hone 

1 Allndmg to the common punishments of high treason noblemen being 
beheaded and others hung drawn and quartered 
^ This commutation was accepted by some of the Eegicides at the Be 
fitoration. 
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And Hess th© devil to let tliem farms 
Of forleit souls, on no worse terms 
Tins said, a near and louder shout 1666 

Put all th assembly to the rout,^ 

Who now began t out run their fear, 

As horses do, from those they bear , 

But crowded on with so much haste. 

Until they d block d the passage fast, 1670 

And barncado d it with haunches 
Of outward men, and bulks and paunches, 

That with their shoulders strove to squeeze, 

And rather save a cnppled piece 

Of all their crush d and broken members, 1676 

Than have them gnlhed on the embers , 

StiE pressmg on with heavy packs 
Of one another on their backs, 

The van guard could no longer bear 

The charges of the forlorn rear, 1680 

But, borne down headlong by the rout, 

Were trampled sorely under foot , 

Yet nothmg prov d so formidable, 

As th horrid cook ry of the rabble ^ 

And fear, that keeps all feeling out, 1685 

As lesser pains are by the gout, 

1 When Sir Martin came to the Cabal he left the rabble at Temple bar 
but by the time he had concluded his discourse they had reached 'V\^tehall 
This alarmed our Gaballeis and they made a precipitate retreat apprehensive 
lest they should be hanged m reality as they had been in effigy 
* The followmg very graphic account of this popular bummg and roast 
mg of the Rumps is given by JPepys who happened to be going through the 
streets at the time * In Cheapside there were a great many bonfires and 
Bow bells, and all the beUs m all the churches as we w^nt home were a 
Tinging Hence we went homeward , it being about ten at mght But the 
common joy that was everywhere to be seen ’ The number of bonfires there 
bemg fourteen between St Dunstan s and Temple bar and at Strand Bridge^ 
[a bridge which spanned the Strand close to the east end of Catherine street ' 
where a small stream ran down from the fields into the Thames near Somer 
set House} I could tell at one time thirty one fires m Bang street seven or 
eight and all along burning and roasting, and drinking of^Rumps , there 
being rumps tied upon sticks and carried up and down The butchers at 
the maypoles in the Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were 
going to sacrifice their rump On Ludgate hill there was one turning of the 
spit that had a rump tied to it and another hasting of it Indeed, it was 
past imagination, both the greatness and the suddenness of it At one end 
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Eeliev d ’em witli a fresli supply 
Of rallied force, enough to fly, 

And heat a Tuscan running horse 
Whose jockey rider is all spurs ^ 1690 

of the street you would think there was a whole lane of fire and so hot that 
TJi^were fain to keep on the other side See Pepys Memoirs, vol i p 22 
(Bohn s edition'' 

1 Races of this kind are practised both on the Corso at Rome and at 
Florence At Rome in the carnival, a number of horses are trained on 
purpose for this diversion They are drawn up a breast in the Piazza del 
Popolo and certain balls with little sharp spikes are hung along their 
rumps which serve to spur them on as soon as fliey begin to run 
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ARGUMENT 

The Bought and Squire’s prodigious flight 
To quit th’ enchanted bow’r by night 
He plods to turn his amorous suit, 

T a plea m law, and pr^ecute 
Eepairs to 'counsel, to advise 
'Bout managing thotenterprise , 

Bat first resolves to try by letter, 

And one * more fair address to get her 


I The early editions read, ^^onee more 
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would believe wbat strange bugbear*? 
ijm Mankind creates itself of fears, 

Ira ri mI) insect weed, 

era y raM Equivocally without seed ^ 

And have no possible foundation, 

But merely in th imagination ^ 

And yet can do more dreadful feats 
Than bags with all tbeir imps and teats * 

Make more bewitch and haunt themselves, 

Than all their nurseries of elves l 

Eor fear does things so like a witch, 

Tis hard t’ unnd(Se which is which 

Sets up communities of senses 

To chop and change intelligences 

As Eosicrucian virtuosos i 

Can see with ears, and hear with noses 


1 He calls it an insect weed, on the supposition of its being bred, as many 
insects were thought to be by what was called equivocal or spontaneous, 
generation Ferns have seeds so small as to be almost invisible to the naked 
eye whence the ancients held them to be without seed Our ancestors 
believing that the seed of this plant was invisible reported that those who 
possessed the secret of wearing it about them would become hkewise m 
visible Shakspeare registers this notion no doubt bantenngly m his 
Henry IV Part I GadshiU — We steal as in a castle cock sure , we ha\c 
the receipt of fern seed, we walk invisible 

2 AUudmg to common superstitions about witches 

3 Grey caus this a banter on the Marqms of Worcester’s century of iib- 
ventions amongst which is one entitled “ how to write by the smell, the 
touch or the taste as distmctly and nnconfusedly, yea, as readily as by the 
sight Butler, m his Remains, says ^ This is an art to teach men to see 
™h their ears, and hear with their eyes and noses as it has been found true 
by experience and demonstration if we may beheve the history of the Spam 
ard, that could see words and swallow music by holding the peg of a fiddle 
between his teeth , or him that could smg his part backward at first sight, 
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And when they neither see nor hear, 

Ha^e more than both supplied by fear, 

That makes them m the dark see visions, 

? And hag themselves with apparitions , 20 

And when their eyes discover least, 

Discern the subtlest object best , 

Do things not contrary alone 

To th course of nature, but its own , 

The courage of the bravest daunt, 25 

And turn poltroons as valiant 
Por men as resolute appear 
With too much, as too little fear , 

And, when they’re out of hopes of flying, 

Will run away from death, by dymg , so 

Or turn again to stand it out, 

And those they fled like lions rout 
This Hudibras had prov d too true, 

Who, by the furies, left perdue, 

And haunted with detachments, sent 35 

From Marshal Legion s regiment,' 

Was by a fiend as counterfeit, 

Eehev d and rescu’d with a cheat, 

When nothing but himself, and fear. 

Was both the imps and conjurer ^ 40 

As by the rules o th virtuosi 
It follows m due form of poesie 
Disgms d m all the masks of mght, 

We left our champion on his flight, 

whiek those that were near him might hear with their noses See Re 
mams, vol u p 245 Nash thmks that Butler probably me^t to ndicule 
Sir Kenelm Digby who m his “ Treatise on the Nature of Bodies, tehs the 
story of a Spanish nobleman “wbo could hear by his eyes and see words 
1 Grey supposes that Stepheh Marshal a famous Presbyterian preacher, 
who dealt largeh m hell and damnation, and was called the Geneva Bull 
IS here mtended But Nash thmks that the word marshal is a title of of 
fice and rank, not the name of any particular man, and that legion is used 
for the name of a leader, or captain of a company of devils The meaning 
IS, that the Knight was haunted by a crew of devils, such as that in the 
Gtospel, which obtamed the name of Legion hecanse they were many 
® The poet, with great wit, rallies the imagmary and groundless fears 
which possess some persons and from whence proceed the tales of ghosts 
and apparitions, imps, conjnrers, and witches 
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At blindman s buff to grope bis way 45 

In equal fear of nigbt and day 

Wbo took bis dark and desp’rate course, 

He knew no better than his horse 
And by an unknown devil led ^ 

He knew as bttle whither fled 60 

He never was in greater need 

iN'or less capacity of speed 

Disabled, both in man and beast 

To fly and run away his best , 

To keep the enemy, and fear o5 

Drom equal falling on his rear 

And though with kicks and bangs he ply d 

The further and the nearer side 

As seamen ride with all their force 

And tug as if they row d the horse 60 

And when the hackney sails most swift 

Believe they lag or run a drift 

So tho he posted e er so fast 

His fear was greater than his haste 

For fear, though fleeter than the wmd 65 

Beheves tis always left behmd 

But when the morn began t appear ® 

And shift t another scene his fear 
He found his new officious shade, 

That came so timely to his aid, 70 

And fore d him from the foe t escape 
Had turn d itself to Ealpho s shape 
So like in person garb and pitch 
Twas hard t mterpret which was which 
For Ealpho had no sooner told 75 

The lady all he had t unfold 
But she convey d"^ him out of sight 
To entertain th approaching Knight 

1 It was Ralpho who, though imknown, conveyed the Knight out of th© 
widow s house 

* We have now arrived at the third day of the notion of the poem From 
the opening of these adventures every morning and night has been poeti 
©ally described 

8 Var convoy d him in the editioim before 1684 
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And wMe lie gave himself diversion, 

T accommodate his heast and person, so 

And put his heard mto a posture 
At best advantage to accost her, 

She order d th^ anti masquerade, 

!Por his reception, aforesaid 

But, when the ceremony was done, 86 

The lights put out, the furies gone, 

And Hudihras, among the rest 
Convey d away, as Ealpho guess d,^ 

The wretched caitiff, all alone. 

As he believ d, began to moan, 90 

And tell his story to himself, 

The Knight mistook him for an elf, 

And did so still till he began 
To scruple at Ealph s outward man, 

And thought, because they oft agreed 96 

T appear m one another s stead, 

And act the saint s and devil s part, 

With undistinguishable art 

They might have done so now perhaps, 

And put on one another s shapes lOO 

And therefoie, to resolve the doubt, 

He star d upon him and cry d out, 

What art ? my Squire or that bold sprite 

That took his place and shape to mght 

Some busy mdependent Pug, 105 

Eetamer to his synagogue ? 

Alas ^ quoth he, I m none of those 
Tour bosom friends, as you suppose, 

But Ealph himself, your trusty Squire, 

Who ’s dragg’d your donship out o’ the mire,^ iio 

^ It IS here said that Balpho guessed his master was conveyed away, and 
that he believed himself to be all alone when he made his lamentation but 
this must be a slip of memory m the poet for some parts of his lamenta 
tions are not at all applicable to his own case, but plainly designed for his 
master s hearing such are ver 1371 d^c of Part ui c i In satirical 
poetry absolute consistency is not indispensable 

2 Sir Hudibras, we may remember, though he had no Objection to con 
suit with evil spuuts did not speak of them with much respect 

3 The word Don is often used to signify a knight In the old editions 
previous to 1710 it is spelt dun. the reading here is 
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And from tli enchantments of a widow 

"Who d turn d you int a beast, have freed } ou 

And, tho a prisoner of war 

Have brought you safe where npw you are , 

Which you wou d gratefully repay, li b 

Tour constant Presbyterian way 
That s stranger quoth the Knight and stranger 
Who gave thee notice of my danger ^ 

Quoth he Th infernal conjurer 
Pursu d and took me prisoner, 120 

And, knowing you were hereabout, 

Brought me along to find you out, 

Where I in hugger mugger hid ^ 

Have noted all they said or did 

And tho they lay to him the pageant 1^5 

I did not see him nor his agent 

Who play d their sorceries out of sight, 

T avoid a fiercer second fight 

But didst thou see no devils then ^ 

Hot one quoth he, but carnal men 
A little worse than fiends in hell 
And that she devil Jezebel, 

That laugh d and tee he d with derision 
To see them take your deposition 
What then quoth Hudibras was he 
That play d the dev 1 to examme me ^ 

A rallying weaver m the town 
That did it m a parson s gown 
Whom all the parish take for gifted 
But, for my part I ne er behev d it 
In which you told them all your feats 
Your conscientious frauds and cheats 
Deny d your whipping and confess d 
The naked truth of all the rest 
More plainly than the rev rend writer 
That to our churches veil d his mitre ^ 

' Meamiig privately and without order Thus Shakspeare m Hamlet 
'“'We ve done but greenly in hugger mugger to inter him poor Ophelia 
® This character has been applied to several church dignitaries W^ll^ams 
Bishop of Lincoln, afterward Archbishop of York, ‘ the pepper nosed OaitifiF 
that snuffs, puffs and nuffs in^pratitude to Parliament— a jack a lent made 
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AH wbch tliej took m black and white, 

And cudgell d me to underwrite 
What made thee, when they all were gonu 
And none but thou and I alone, toO 

To act the devil, and forbear 
To rid me of my heUish fear ? 

Quoth he I knew your constant rate, 

And frame of sp rit too obstinate. 

To be b} me prevail d upon lofc> 

With any motives of my own 
And therefore strove to counterfeit 
The devil awhile to mck your wit , 

The devil, that is your constant crony, 

That only can prevail upon ye , 160 

Else we might stiH have been disputing, 

And they with weighty drubs coinuting 
The Enight, who now began to find 
They d lefb the enemy behmd 
And saw no further harm remam, l6o 

But feeble wearmess and pain, 

Pereeiv d by losmg of their way 
They d gam d th advantage of the day, 

And, by declining of the road 

They had, by chance their rear made good , 170 

He ventur d to dismiss his fear 

That partmg s wont to rant and tear, 

And give the desp’ratest attack 
To danger still behmd its back 

of a leek and red herrmg Graham^ Biskop of Orkney who renoanced his 
Bishopnck to join the scotch covenanters Adavr Bjtshop of Kilala, who 
was deprived of his Bishopnck for speaking m favour of the covenanters 
and Herh&n Croft the excellent Bishw of Hereford ^11 of whom had 
seemed more or less to side with the iJissenters But Hash points out a 
coincidence which fixes it on the last named prelate It appears that in 
1675 three years before the publication of this part of thevpoem a pam- 
phlet came out generally attnbuted to the Bishop of Hereford, called 
The naked Truih or State of the Tnmitzve Churchy a title which g^ves a 
striking air of probability to the supposition In this piece the distincion 
of the three orders of the Church is flatly denied, and endeavoured to be 
disproved the surplice howmg towards the altar, kneeling at the sacrament 
and other ceremomes of the Church are condemned while na^ost of the 
pleas for nonconformists are speciously and ze^ously supported This 
pamphlet made a great noise at the time 
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Por having paus'd to recollect, i7o 

And on his past success reflect, 

T examine and consider why 
And whence and how he came to fly 
And when no devil had appear d. 

What else it could he said he fe-^r d, iso 

It put him in so fierce a rage 
He once re^olv d to re engage , 

Toss d, bke a foot hall hack agam 
With shame and vengeance and disdain 

Quoth he, It was thy cowardice 18o 

That made me from this leaguer rise, 

And when I d half reduc d the place, 

To quit it mfamously base 

Was better cover d by thy new 

Arriv d detachment than I knew ^ lOO 

To slight my new acquests and run, 

Victoriously from battles won 
And reck mng aU I gam d or lost^ 

To sell them cheaper than they cost , 

To make me put myself to flight, i9o 

And conquering, run away by night 
To drag me out which th haughty foe 
Durst never have presum d to do , 

To mount me in the dark, by force. 

Upon the bare ridge of my horse soo 

Expos d m querpo ^ to their rage, 

Without my arms and eqmpage , 

^ Here seems a defect m coherency and syntex The Knight means that 
it was dishonourable m him to quit the siege especially when reinforced by 
the arrival of the Squire 

^ Querpo (from the Spanish cuerpo) sigmfies a close waistcoat or 
mcket without the customary cloak Butler in his MS Common place 
Book says, all coats of arms were defensive and worn upon shield? though 
the ancient use of them is now given over and men fight m guerpo To 
fight m querpo is synonymous to our old English phrase to fight in buff See 
Junu Etymologicon The term is found in several of our early dramatists 
e g ‘ Boy my cloak and rapier it fits not a gentleman of my rank to 
waSk the streets in querpo Beaumont and Fletcher Love s Cure, u 1 
Your Spanish host is never seen in cuerpo 
Without his paramentos, cloke and sword 
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Lest, if they ventur d to pursue, 

I nught th unequal fight renew , 

And, to preserve thy outward man, 206 

Assum’d my place and led the van 
All this quoth Balph I did tis true, 

Not to preserve myself but you 

You, who were damn d to baser drubs 

Than wretches feel in powd rmg tubs ^ 21 o 

To mount two wheel d carroches, worse 

Than managing a wooden horse , ^ 

Dragg d out thro straiter holes by th ears, 

JSras d, or coup d for perjurers , * 

Who tho th attempt had prov d in vain, 2X5 

Had had no reason to complam , 

But smce it prosper d, tis unhandsome 
To blame the hand that paid your ransom, 

And rescu d your obnoxious bones 
JFrom unavoidable battoons 220 

The enemy was reinforc d 
And we disabled and unhors^S, 

Disarm d unqualify d for fight, 

And no way left but hasty flight, 

Which, tho as desp rate m th attempt, 226 

Has giv n you freedom to condemn t 
But u ere our bones in fit condition 
To reinforce the expedition, 

Tis now unseasonable and vain, 

To think of falling on again 230 

No martial project to surprise 
Can ever be attempted twice , 

Nor cast design serve afterwards 
As gamesters tear their losing cards 

' See note to hue 980 of the preceding Canto page 366 

* Carroche properly sigmfies a coach, j[rom the Italian carroccto hut in 
burles(jue it is a cart and here means that in which criminals were earned to 
exeention At that time a coach invanahly had four wheels, and a ekareite^ 
which preceded it only two fl-iding the wooden horse was a punishment 
inflicted on soldiers 

3 Era$ed in Heraldry means a member tom or separated from the 
body, so that it looks jagged hke the teeth of a saw, mvped signifies on 
the contrary cut off clean and smooth The Knight had mcntred the guilt of 
pejjury 
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Beside, our bangs of man and beast 23o 

Are fit for nothing but to rest, 

And for a while V'lll not be able 

To rally and prove serviceable 

And therefore I with reason chose 

This stratagem t amuse our foes, 240 

To make an hon rable retreat, 

And wave a total sure defeat 
Bor those that fiy may fight again, 

Which he can never do that s slain ^ 

* The parallel to these lines is contained in the famous couplet — 

^ He that fights and runs away 
Ma} live to fight another day 

which IS so commonly hut falsely attributed to Butler that many bets have 
been lost upon it The sentiment appears to be as old as Demosthenes who 
being reproached for running awayfiom Philip of Macedon at the battle of 
Chferonea replied Avrjp o ^£vy<ji)v Kai uraXiv fiaxv^sTai This saying of 
Demosthenes is mentioned by Jeiemy Taylor who says In other cases 
it IS true that Demosthenes said in apologj foi his own escaping from a lost 
field — A man that runs auay may fight agaw — Great Examples 1649 
The same idea is found in Scarron who died in 1660 
Qui fuit pent revenir aussi 
Qui meurt il n en est pas ainsi 

It 18 also found in the Satyre Memppee published m 1594 

Souvent celuy qui demeure 
Est cause de son meschef 
Celuy qui fuit de bonne heuxe 
Pent combattre derechef 

Thus rendered in an English version, published in 1595 

Oft he that doth abide 
Is cause of his own pain 
But he that flieth in good tide 
Perhaps may fight again 

In the Latin Apothegms compiled by Erasmus and translated mto English 
by Nicholas Udall, in ■» 542 occur the following Imes, which are obviously 
a metrical version of the saying of Demosthenes 

That same man that renneth awaie 
Male again fight an other daie 

The Italians are supposed to have borrowed their proverb from the same 
source E meglio che s% dim qui fuggi che gm mart Better it be said 
here he ran away than here he died But our famihar couplet was no doubt 
derived from the following lines which were written by Sir John Mennis 
in conjunction with James Smith m the Musarum DelicKs^ a collection of 

2 D 2 
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Hence timely rnniang’s no mean part 246 

Of conduct, in the martial art, 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

As citizens by breaking tiirive, 

And cannons conquer armies while 

They seem to draw off and recoil , 2o0 

Is held the gallant’st course, and bravest,^ 

To great exploits, as well as safest , 

That spares th' expense of time and pains, 

And dang rous beating out of brains , 

And m the end prevails as certain 265 

As those that never trust to fortune , 

But make their fear do execution 
Beyond the stoutest resolution 
As earthquakes kill without a blow, 

And, only trembling, overthrow 260 

If th ancients crown d their bravest men 
That only sav d a citizen,^ 

What victory cou d e er be won, 

If ev ry one would save but one ? 

Or fight endanger d to be lost, 26o 

Where all resolve to save the most P 
By this means when a battle s won, 

The war s as far from being done 
Bor those that save themselves and fly, 

Go halves at least,"! th victory , 270 

And sometime, when the loss is small ^ 

And danger great, they challenge all , 

misceHaneotis poems, published m 1666, and reprinted mWit s Eecreations, 
2vols l2mo nond 1817 

He that is m battle slam 
Can never nse to fight again 
But he that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day 

^ Some editions read 

I\s held the gallant st 

2 This was the corona arnica or cmc crown which was granted to any 
soldier who had saved the life of a Eoman citizen hy slaymg an enemy 
Thongh formed of no better materials than oak twigs it was esteemed more 
honourable than any other decoration 

® The early editions have their loss 
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Prmt new additions to tlieir feats, 
emendations in gazettes ^ 

And when for furious haste to run, 27 o 

They durst not stay to fire a gun/ 

Have done t vnth bonfires, and at home 
Made squibs and craickers overcome , 

To set the rabble on a fiame, 

And keep their governors ficom blame, 280 

Disperse the news the pulpit tells ^ 

Confirm d with fireworks and with bells 
And tho’ reduc d to that extreme 
They have been fore d to sing Te Deum ® 

Tet with religious blasphemy, 285 

By flatt ring heaven with a lie , 

And for their beating giving thanks, 

They ve raised recruits, and fill d their banks * 

^ The gazettes did not come into vogue until Charles the Second s time 
The newspapers dming the civil war and the commonwealth weie called 
Mercuries and Biumals 

* * In their sermons says Bnmet and chiefly in their prayers, ail 
that passed in the state was canvassed Men were as good as named and 
either recommended or complained of to God as they were odions or accept 
able to them At length this humour grew so petulant that the pulpit was 
a scene of news and passion 

3 This was the customary psalm of victory, buj; the Puritans did not ap 
prove of it, as being of papistical origin 

* It has been an ancient and very frequent practice for the vanquished 
party in war to boast of victory and even to ordain solemn thanks^vings 
as means of keeping up the spirits of the people The Parliament wexS said 
often to have had recourse to this artifice and in the course of the war had 
thirty five thanksgiving days In the first notable encounter at Wickfield 
near Worcester September 23, 1642 their forces received a total defeat 
Whitelock says they were all kiUed or routed and only one man lost on the 
kmg s side Tet the Parliamentarians spread about pnnted papers brag 
ging of it as a complete victory and ordained a special thanksgiving in 
London This they did after the battle of Keynton and the second fight 
at Newbury but particularly after Sir William Waller received that great 
defeat at Eoundway down when they kept a thanksgiving at Gloucester 
and made reioioings for a signal victory, which they pretended he had gained 
for them This was no new practice See Polymni Stratagem lib i cap 
35 and 44 — Stratocles persuaded the Athenians to offer a sacrifice to the 
gods, by way of thanks, on account of them having defeated their enemies 
although he knew that the Athenian fleet had been defeated When the 
truth was known and the people became exasperated# his reply was What 
injury have I done you ? it is owing to me that you have spent three days m 
joy — Catherine de Medicia used to say, that a false report if believed for 
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Tor those who nm from th enemy, 

Engage them equally to fly , 290 

And when the hght becomes a chase 
Those wm the day that win the race * 

And that which would not pass in fights, 

Has done the feat with easy flights , 

EecoYer d many a desp rate campaign 295 

With Bourdeans, Burgundy, and Champaign, 

Eestor d the fainting high and mighty, 

With brandy wme,^ and agua vitm, 

And made them stoutly overcome 

With bacrack hoccamore, and mum ^ 300 

Wliom th uncontroU d decrees of fate 

To victory necessitate 

With which altho they run or burn,^ 

They unavoidably return , 

Or else their sultan populaces 306 

Still strangle all their routed bassas ^ 

three days might save a state Napoleon understood these tactics tho 
roiighl) See many stones of the same kmd in the * General Dictionary, 
\ol X p 337 

1 An old philosopher at % drmking match insisted that he had won the 
prize because he was first drunk 

2 In Germany it is still called B7 anntwein Agiia vit(B was formerly 
used in this country as a medicme onh 

^ The first is an excellent kind of Ehenish wine, called Bacharach from 
a town of that name in the lower Palatinate said to be derived from JBacchz 
ara^ the altar of Bacchus Hoccamore means Bochkevmerf the Rhenish 
wme which first became familiarly known in this country whence all the 
others obtamed though improperly the name of Hock Mum is a rich strong 
beer made m Brunswick and called Braunschweiffer Mumme It had great 
reputation everywhere, and is said to have been introduced into this country 
by General Monk The invention of it is attiibuted by some to Christopher 
Mumme, in 1489, hut it seems not unlikely to have derived its name from 
its hemg a delicious beer used on feast days and hohdays or Mummen, the 
old German word for revels, whence our term mummeiies A xeceipt for 
making it is preserved in the Harleian Miscellany, vol i p 624 Tins signx 
fication of Mum seems to have nothing m common with that indicating si 
Imm explained in a previons note 

^ That IS though they run away or their ships are fired See v 308 
This may refer to the repulse of Popham at Kmsale, which he had expected 
to take by hribmg the royalist commander, who having received the onhe 
nevertheless resisted, and with success the attack of the Parliament s fi,eet 
and army 

® The mob like the sultan or grand seignior, seldom fail to strangle 
of their commanders called Bassasj if they prove unsuccessful, thus^Waller 
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Quoth. Hudihras I understand 
What fights thou mean st at sea and land 
And who those were that run away 
And yet gave out they d won the day 
Altho the rabble sous d them for t 
0 er head and ears in mud and dirt 
’Tis true our modern way of war 
Is grown more politic by far ' 

Eut not so resolute and bold, 

IsTor tied to honour as the old 
Por now they laugh at giving battle 
Unless it be to herds of cattle 
Or fighting convoys of provision 
The whole design o th expedition 
And not with downright blows to rout 
The enemy but eat them out 
As fighting in all beasts of prey 
And eating are perform d one way, 

To give defiance to their teeth 
And fight their stubborn guts ^ to death , 

was neglected after the battle of Boundway down, called by the wits Run 
away down 

1 Butler’s unpublished Common place Book has the following hues on 
“ The modern way of war 

For fighting now is out of mode, 

And stratagem s the only road 
Unless in th out of fashion wars 
Of barb rous Turks and Polanders 
All feats of arms are now reduc d 
To chousing or to being chons d 
They fight not now to ovei throw, 

But gull or circumvent a foe 
And watch all small advantages 
Ajs if they fought a game at chess 
And he s appiov d the most deserving 
Who longest can hold out at starving 
Who makes best fricasees of cats 

Of fiogs and , and mice and rats 

Pottage of vermin and ragoos 
Of trunks and boxes and old shoes 
And those who like th immortal gods 
Do never eat have still the odds 

2 I ater editions read the others’ stomachs 
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And tliose aehie\e tke highest renown, 

That brmg the other stomachs down 
There s now no fear of wounds nor maiming, 

All dangers are reduc d to faming 330 

And feats of arms to plot design, 

Surprise and stratagem and mme 
But have no need nor use of courage, 

IJnless it be for glory r forage 

Eor if they fight tis but by chance, 33o 

When one side vent rmg to advance. 

And come uncivilly too near, 

Are charg d unmercifully i th rear, 

And fore d, with terrible resistance, 

To keep hereafter at a distance 340 

To pick out ground t encamp upon, 

Where store of largest nvers run, 

That serve mstead of peaceful barriers, 

To part th engagements of their warriors , 

Where both from side to side may skip, 346 

And only encounter at bo peep 

Bor men are found the stouter hearted, 

The certainer they re to be parted, 

And therefore post themselves in bogs 

As th ancient mice attack d the frogs,^ 350 

And made their mortal enemy. 

The water rat their great ally ^ 

Bor ’tis not now who s stout and bold ? 

But, who bears hunger best, and cold ? ® 

And he s approv d the most deserving, 3oo 

Who longest can hold out at starving , 

But he that routs most pigs and cows. 

The formidablest man of prow ss ^ 

^ Alluding to Homer s Batrachomyomaelna, or Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice 

2 Meaning the Hutch, who were allies of the Parliamentarians 
^ An ordinance was passed March 26, 1644, for the contribution of one^ 
meal a week toward the charge of the army 
^ A sneer perhaps on Venables and Pen who were unfortunate in their 
expedition against the Spamards at St Domingo m the year 1665 It is 
observed of them that they exercised their valour only on horses asses and 
such hke, making a slaughter Of all they met, greedily devounng skins en 
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So th’ emperor Caligula, 

That triumph d o er the British sea,^ 360 

Took crabs and oysters prisoners 
And lobsters, ’stead of cuirassiers ^ 

Engag d his legions in fierce bustles 
With periwinkles, prawns and muscle‘s, 

And led his troops with furious gallops, 36o 

To charge whole regiments of scallops , 

Not hke their ancient way of w ar, 

To wait on his ttiumphal car 
But when he went to dine or sup, 

More bravely ate his captives up, 370 

And left all war by his example 
Beduc d to vict ling of a camp well 

Quoth Balph By all that you have said, 

And twice as much that I cou d add, 

Tis plain you cannot now do worse 37o 

Than take this out of fashion’d course , 

To hope, by stratagem, to woo her , 

Or wagmg battle to subdue her , 

Tho some ha\ e done it m romances 

And bang d them mto am rous fancies , 380 

As those who won the Amazons, 

By wanton drubbing of their bones 
And stout Bmaldo gam d his bnde® 

By courtmg of her back and side 

trails and all to satiate their hunger See Harleian Miscellany vol m 
No XU p 494, 498 

i Caligula having ranged his army on the sea shore and disposed his in 
struments of war in the order of battle on a sudden ordered his men to ga- 
ther up the shells on the strand and fill their helmets and bosoms with them, 
calhng them the spoils of the ocean as if by that proceeding he had made 
a conquest of the British sea Suetonius, Life of Caligula 

® Sir Arthur Hazelng had a regiment nicknamed his lobsters and it has 
been thought by some, that the defeat at Roundway down was owing to the 
ill behaviour oi this regiment Cleveland in his character of a London 
diurnal, says of it ** This is the 'William which is the cit/s champion, and 
the diurnal s dehght Yet m all this triumph translate the scene hut at 
Roundwa) down, Hazelng s lobsters were turned into crabs, and crawled 
backwards 

s Bmaldo is hero of the last hook of Tasso hut he did not wm his Ar 
mida thus perhaps tho poet quoting by memory intended to mention 
Buggiero in inosto See also Midsummer Night s Dream 
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But since those tunes and feats are over, 385 

They are not for a modern lover, 

"When mistresses are too cross gram d, 

By such addresses to be gam d , 

And if they were, would have it out 

With many another kind of bout 390 

Therefore I hold no course s infeasible, 

As this of force, to wm the Jezebel 
To storm her heart by th antic charms 
Ot ladies errant force of arms , 

But rather strive by law to win her, 395 

And try the title you have m her 
Your ease is clear, you have her word, 

And me to witness the accord , ^ 

Besides two more of her retmue 

To testify what pass d between you , 400 

More probable, and hke to hold, 

Than hand, or seal, or breaking gold,^ 

Bor which so many that renounc d 
Their plighted contracts have been trounc d, 

And bills upon record been foimd, 405 

That fore d the ladies to compound , 

And that, unless I miss the matter, 

Is all the bus ness you look after 

Besides encounters at the bar 

Are braver now than those m war, 410 

In which the law does execution 

With less disorder and confusion , 

Has more of honour m t, some hold, 

Hot like the new way, but the old,'* 

When those the pen had drawn together, 416 

Decided quarrels with the feather, 

And wmged arrows kill d as dead, 

And more than bullets now of lead 
So all their combats now, as then, 

Are manag d chiefly by the pen , 420 

* Balpho no doubt was ready to witness anything that would serve 1^ 
turn and hoped the widow's two attendants would do the same 

* The breaking of a piece of gold between lovers was formerly muoh 
practised, and looked upon as a firm marriage contract 

® Ealpbo perauades the Knight to gam the widow at least her fortune 
not by me use of fire arms, but by the feathered quill of the lawyer 
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That does the feat -with braver vigonrsy 
In -words at length, as well as figures , 

Is judge of all the world performs 
In voluntary feats of arms, 

And whatsoe er ’s achiev d in fight, 42o 

Determines which is wrong or right , 

Por whether you prevail or lose 
All must be try d there in the close , 

And therefore tis not wise to shun 

"What you must trust to ere ye ve done 430 

The law that settles all you do 

And marries where you did but woo 

That makes the most perfidious lover, 

A lady that s as false recover ^ 

And u it judge upon your side, 435 

Will soon extend her foi your bnde ^ 

And put her person goods or lands 
Or which you like best mto your hands 
Por law s the wisdom of all ages, 

And manag d by the ablest sages, 440 

Who, tho their business at the bar 
Be but a kmd of civil war. 

In which th engage with fiercer dungeons 
Thau e er the Grecians did and Trojans , 

They never manage the contest 445 

T impair their pubhc interest, 

Or by their controversies lessen 
The digmty of their profession , 

ISTot like us brethren who divide 

Our commonwealth, the Cause and side , ® 450 

And tho we re all as near of kindred 

As th outward man is to the inward 

We agree m nothing but to wrangle 

About the shghtest fingle fangle, 

1 That IS the law will recover a lady though she he as f^e as the most 

perfidious lover V 

2 Meaning to levy an extent upon the lady seue her for yuHr m sa 

tisfaction of the debt r 

» Take part on one side or the other "Wliereasw5 whet have a common 
interest, a common cause, a common party agai^tthaBo^Ahsts and Episco- 
palians, weaken our strength by internal our§e]lves 
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While lawyers have more sober sense, 4o6 

Than t argue at their own expense,^ 

But make their best advantages 
Of others quarrels, like the Swiss , ® 

And out of foreign controversies 

By aidin g both sides fiU their purses , 460 

But have no int rest in the Cause 

Bor which th engage and wage the laws, 

jN'or further prospect than their pay, 

Whether they lose or win the day 

And tho’ th abounded m all ages, 465 

With sundry learned clerks and sages , 

Tho all their bus ness be dispute, 

With which they canvass ev ry suit. 

They ’ve no disputes about their art, 

ITor m polemics controvert , 470 

While m professions else are found 
With nothmg but disputes t’ abound 
Bivmes of all sorts, and physicians. 

Philosophers, mathematicians 

The G-alenist, and Paracelsian 476 

Condemn the way each other deals in ® 

Anatomists dissect and mangle 

To cut themselves out work to wrangle , 

Astrologers dispute their dreams 

That m their sleeps they talk of schemes , 480 

And heralds stickle, who got who, 

8b many hundred years ago 
\ But lawyers are too wise a nation 
T* expose their trade to disputation. 

Or make the busy rabble judges 48o 

Of all their secret piques and grudges , 

* The TPisdam of lawyers is such that however they may seem to quar 
rel at the bar ^bey are good fnends the moment they leave the court Un 
like us Independents and Presbyterians who though our opmions are very 
similar are always wranglmg about the merest trines 

® The Swiss mercenaries, as they are commonly called if well paid 
■will enter mto the service of any foreign power but according to the ad 
age point argent point de Suisse 

3 The followers of Galen advocated the use of herbs and roots , the dis 
mples of Paracelsus recommended mineral preparations, especially moroury 
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In “wlncli, whoever wins the day. 

The whole profession s sure to pay ^ 

Beside, no mountebanks, nor cheats, 

Dare undertake to do their feats, 490 

When in all other sciences 

They swarm hke insects, and increase 

Bor what bigot ^ durst ever draw, 

By Inward Light, a deed m law ^ 

Or could hold forth by Eevelation, 495 

An answer to a declaration ^ 

Bor those that meddle with their tools. 

Will cut their fingers, if they re fools 

And if you follow their advice 

In bills and answers and repbes, 600 

They IL write a love letter m chancery, 

Shall brmg her upon oath to answer ye, 

And soon reduce her t be your wife. 

Or make her weary of her life 
The Knight who us d with tncks and shifts 6Q6 
To edify by Ealpho s gifts, 

But in appearance cried him down ^ 

To make them better seem his own, 

All plagiaries constant course 

Of sinking when they take a purse, ^ 5lo 

Eesolv d to follow his advice, 

But kept it from him by disguise , 

And, after stubborn contradiction, 

To counterfeit his own conviction. 

And, by transition fall upon 616 

The resolution as his own 

Quoth he. This gambol thou advisest 
Is, of all others, the unwisest , 

Bor, if I think by law to gain her, 

There’s nothing silher nor vainer, 620 

1 When lawyers quarrel, they do not suffer the public to know it , few 
whichever disputant ni^ht gam the advantage, the T^ole profession would 
suffer by the exposures made m the brawl 
® The accent is here laid on the last syllable of bigot 
3 Var cried them down in 1700 and subsequent editions 
^ Meaning that the plagiary conceals his robbery with the dextenty of a 
pickpocket 
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*Tis tut to Hazard my pretence, 

WHere nothmg’s ceHain but tb’ expense , 

To act agamst myself, and traverse 
My suit and title to her favours , 

And if sbe should wbicb beav n forbid, 52o 

0 ertbrow me, as tbe fiddler did, 

Wbat after course bave I to take, 

’G-amst losing all I ba've to stake ^ 

He that witb injury is grie\ d, 

And goes to law to be reliev d, 630 

Is silber than a sottish chouse. 

Who, when a thief has robb d bis bouse, 

Appbes himself to cunning men 
To help him to bis goods agen , ^ 

When all be can expect to gam, 635 

Is but to squander more in \ain 
And yet I have no other way, 

But is as difficult to play 

For to reduce her by mam force 

Is now m vam by fair means worse , 540 

But worst of aU to give her over, 

’Till sbe s as desp rate to recover 
For bad games are thrown up too soon, 

Until they re never to be tv on , 

But since I bave no other course, 646 

But IS as bad t attempt or worse, 

He that comphes agamst bis will, 

Is of bis own opmion still, 

^ In Butler's MS under these lines are many severe strictures on law 
yers 

More nice and subtle than those wire drawers 
Of equity and justice common lawyers 
‘Who never ena, but always prune a suit 
To make it bear the greater store of fruit 

As labouring men their hands criers their lungs 
Porters their backs lawyers hire out their tongues 
A tongue to mire and gam accustom d long 
Grows qmte msensible to right or wrong 

The humourist that would have had a trial 
With one that did but look upon his dial, 

And sued him but for telhng of his clock 
And saying, twas too fast or slow it struck 
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Wiiicli lie may ’dhere to, yet disown 

Por reasons to liimself best known, ooO 

Eut tis not to b avoided now, 

Por Sidropbel resolves to sue 
"Whom I must answer or begm, 

Inevitably first with him 

Por I ve receiv d advertisement, 6o5 

Ey times enough, of his mtent , 

And knowing he that first complains 
Th advantage of the bus ness gams , 

Por courts of justice understand 

The plaintiff to be eldest hand , 560 

Who what he pleases may aver 

The other nothmg till he swear , ^ 

Is freely admitted to all grace 
And lamul favour by his place , 

And for his bringing custom m, 660 

Has all advantages to win 
I who resolve to 01 ersee 
No lucky opportunity, 

Will go to counsel, to advise 

Which way t encounter, or surprise, 670 

And after long consideration 

Have found out one to fit th occasion, 

Most apt for what I have to do, 

As counsellor and justice too ^ 

And truly so, no doubt, he was, 675 

A lawyer fit for such a case 
An old dull sot, who told the clock ® 

Por many years at Endewell dock, 

At Westminster, and Hicks s haH, 

Ajid hiccius dooUm ^ play d m all , 680 

' An answer to a bill in chancery is always upon oath — a petition not so 

* Probably the poet had his eye on some particular person here The old 
annotator says it was Edmund Pndeaux but the respectable and wealthy 
Attorney G-eneral of that name cannot have been meant The portrait 
must have been taken from some one of a much lower class A pettiib^ng 
lawyer named Siderfin is said with more probabdity to have been intended 

® The puisne judge was formerly called the Tell clock as supposed to- 
be not much employed but listening how the time went 

* Cant words used by jugglers corrupted perhaps from h%c est inter 
doctos See note on hocus pocus at line 716 
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"Where, m all governments and times, 

He d been both friend and foe to crimes, 

And us d two equal ways of gaining 
By hind ring justice, or maintaining,^ 

To many a whore gave privilege, 680 

And whipp d for want of quarterage , 

Cart loads of bawds to prison sent, 

Eor b mg behmd a fortnight s rent , 

And many a trusty pimp and crony 

To Puddle dock ^ for want of money 590 

Engag d the constables to seize 

All those that won d not break the peace , 

# Nor give him back his own foul words 
Though sometimes commoners, or lords. 

And kept em prisoners of course, 595 

Por bemg sober at iH hours 

That m the morning he might free 

Or bind ’em over for his fee 

Made monsters fine, and puppet plays, 

For leave to practise m their ways 600 

Farm d out aU cheats and went a share 
With th headborough and scavenger 
And made the dirt 1 th’ streets compound, 

For taking up the public ground , ^ 

The kennel, and the king s high way, 606 

For bemg unmolested pay 

Let out the stocks and whippmg post 

And cage, to those that gave him most , 

Impos d a tax on bakers ears,'^ 

And for false weights on chandelers , 6 I 0 

Made victuallers and vmtners fine 
For arbitrary ale and wme ^ 

> Butler served some years as clerk to a justice The person who em 
ployed him was an able magistrate and respectable character but in that 
situation he might have hau an opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with the practice of trading justices 

2 There was a gaol at this place for petty offenders 

3 Did not levy the penalty for a nuisance but compounded with the of 
fender by accepting a bribe 

* That IS took a bribe to save them from the pillory Bakers were liable 
to have their ears cropped for light weights 

® For selhng ale or wine without licence, or by less than the statutable 
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But was a kind and constant friend 
To all that regularly offend 

As residentiary bawds 6is 

And brokers that receive stol n goods 
That cheat in lawful mysteries 
And pay church duties, and his fees 
But was implacable and awkward 
To all that mterlop d and hawker d ^ 620 

To this brave man the Knight repairs 
Bor counsel in his law affairs 
And found him mounted in his pew 
With books and money plac d for show 
Like nest eggs to make chents lay, 625 

And for his false opimon pay 
To whom the Knight with comely grace 
Put off his hat to put his case 
Which he as proudly entertain d, 

As th other courteously strain d 680 

And to assure him twas not that 
He look d for, bid him put on s hat 
Quoth he There is one Sidrophel 
Whom I have cudgell d — Very well — 

And now he brags to ve beaten me — 636 

Better and better stiU, quoth he — 

And vows to stick me to the wall 

Where er he meets me — Best of all 

’Tis true the knave has taken s oath 

That I robb d him — W ell done, m troth 640 


measure, or spurious mixtures So Butler says of his Justice, Bemams, yol 
u p 191 “ He does his country signal service in the judicious and mature 
legitimation of tipplmg houses that the subject be not imposed upon with 
illegal and arbitrary ale 

^ That IS, he was very severe to hawkers and mterlopers who interfered 
■with the regular trade of roguery but favoured the offences pf those who 
kept houses took out licences and paid rates and taxes The passage zs 
thus amplified m prose in Butler s Character of a Justice of the Peace 

He uses great care and moderation in pumshing those that offend regularly 
by their calling as residentiary bawds, and mcumbent pimps that pay 
parish duties shopkeeper^ that use constant false weights and mea ures 
these he rather prunes, that they may grow the better than disables but 
IS very severe to hawkers and mterlopers, that commit miquity on the 
bye 
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When he s confess’d he stole my cloak, 

And pick’d my fob, and what he took , 

WTiiA was the cause that made me hang him, 

And take my goods agam — Marry ^ hang him 

Kow, whether I should beforehand 645 

Swear he robb’d me ? — I understand 

Or bring my action of conversion 

And trover for my goods P ^ — Ah, whoreson * 

Or, if tis better to mdite, 

And bring him to his trial ^ — ^Eight 6o0 

Prevent what he designs to do, 

And swear for th’ state agamst him f ® — True 
Or whether he that is defendant, 

In this case, has the better end on t 
Who, puttmg in a new cross bill 
May traverse th action ? — ^Better still 
Then there s a lady too — Aje, marry 
That s easily prov d accessary , 

A widow, who by solemn vows. 

Contracted to me for my spouse 
Combm’d with him to break her word 
And has abetted all — G-ood Lord > 

Suborn’d th’ aforesaid Sidrophel 
To tamper with the dev’l of heU, 

Who put m’ into a horrid fear. 

Pear of my life — Make that appear 
Made an assault with fiends and men 
Upon my body — Good agen 
And kept me pi a deadly fright. 

And false imprisonment, aU night 
Meanwhile they robb d me, and my horse, 

And stole my saddle — Worse and worse 
And made me mount upop the bare ridge, 

T avoid a wretcheder miscarriage 

* The second syllable must be slurred m reading For a note on Marry 
come up see page 93 

2 An action of trover is an action brought for recovery of goods wrong 
my detained / e s 

* Swear that a cnme was committed by him against the public peace, or 
peace of the state 
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Sir, quoth the Lawyer uot to flatter ye, 675 

You have as good and fair a battery ^ 

As heart can wish, and need not shame 
The proudest man ahve to claim 
Por n they ve us d you as you say. 

Marry quoth I, God give you ]oy , 680 

I wou d it were my case I d give 
More than I’ll say, or you 11 beheve 
I wou’d so trounce her, and her purse, 

I’d make her kneel for better or worse , 

Por matnmony, and hanging here, 686 

Both go by destiny so clear, ^ 

That you as sure may pick and choose, 

As cross I wm, and pile you lose ® 

And if I durst, I wou d advance 

As much in ready mamtenance,^ 690 

As upon any case I’ve known , 

But we that practise dare not own 

The law severely contrabands 

Our taking bus ness off men’s hands 

’Tis common barratry,® that bears 696 

Point blank an action ’gainsb our ears, 

And crops them till there is not leather, 

To stick a pen in left of either , 

Por which some do the summer sauit, 

And 0 er the bar, like tumblers, vault ® 7oo 

1 Meaning an action of Battery See Measure for Measure Act u sc 1 
and Twefftti Nxgkt, Act iv sc 1 

2 Tins provertnal saying has already been quoted at page 166 mil 
only add here that it is quoted by several of tiie old poets as also by Shak 
speare, Merch of Ven Act u sc 9, and Ben Jonson, Barthol Favr^ Act iv 
sc 3 


3 Meaning a mere toss up, see page 292 
Maintenance is the uhlawM upholding of a cause or person 

5 Barratry is the unlawM stirring up of suits or quarrels, either in court 
or elsewhere 

® Summer sauit (or somerset) throwing heels over head, a feat of activity 
performed by tumblers When a lawyer has been guilty of nusconduct, 
and IS not allowed to practise in the courts, he is said to be thrown over the 
bar 
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But you may swear at any rate, 

Things not in nature for the state , 

For in all courts of justice here 
A witness is not said to swear 
But make oath that is in plain terms 70o 

To forge whatever he affirms 
I thank you quoth the Knight, for that 
Because tis to my purpose pat — 
f For Justice, tho she s pamted blind, 

Is to the weaker side inchn d 7lo 

Like chanty else right and wrong 

Cou d never hold it out so long 

And like blind fortune, with a sleight 

Conveys men s interest and right. 

From Stiles s pocket into Nokes s,^ 7i5 

As easily as hocus poevs ^ 

Plays fast and loose makes men obnoxious 

And clear again like hicoius doetius 

Then whether you would take her life 

Or b it recover her for your wife 720 

Or be content with what she has. 

And let all other matters pass, 

The bus ness to the law s alone ^ 

The proof is all it looks upon 

And you can want no witnesses 72o 

To swear to any thing you please ^ 

That hardly get their mere expenses 
By th labour of their consciences, 

1 Fictitious names sometimes used m stating cases issuing writs d,c 

2 In all probability a corrimtion of hoc esi corpus by way of ridiculous 
mutation of the priests of the Church of Rome in their trick of transubstan 
tiation — ^Tillotson But Nares thmks that the origin of the term may 
be derived from the Italian jugglers who called that craft Ochus Bochtis 
after a magician of that name Soctts to cheat comes from this phrase 
and Malone suggests that the modem word hoax has the same oiigm 

2 Later editions read 

The bus ness to the law s all one 

♦ Taylor the Water Poet says “that some do make a trade of swear 
mg as a fellow being once asked of what occupation he was, made ansVer 
that he was a vitness meamng one that for hire would swear in any man s 
cause right or wrong 
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Or letting out to lure their ears 

To affidavit customers *^30 

At inconsiderable values, 

To serve for jurymen or tales ^ 

Altho’ retain d in th hardest matters 
Of trustees and administrators 
[Por that, quoth he, let me alone , 73a 

We ve store of such, and all our own 
Ered up and tutor d by our teachers 
Th ablest of all conscience stretchers ^ 

That s well, quoth he, but I should guess, 

By weighing all advantages, 740 

Tour surest way is first to pitch 
On Bongey for a water witch , ^ 

And when y have hang d the conjurer, 

Y’ have time enough to deal with her 

In th mt rim spare for no trepans, 745 

To draw her neck into the banns , 

Ply her with love letters and billets, 

And bait ’em well for quirks and quillets,^ 

With trains t’ inveigle, and surprise 

Her heedless answers and replies , 750 

And if she miss the mouse trap Imes, 

They H serve for other by designs , 

And make an artist understand, 

To copy out her seal or hand , 

Or find void places m the paper, 7o6 

To steal in somethmg to entrap her , 

t 

' Tales or Tales de ctrcumsianiibits are persons of like rank and quality 
with such of the principal panne! as are challenged, but do not appear and 
who happening to be m court are taken to supply their places as jury 
men 

2 Downing and Stephen Marshall who absolved from their oaths the 
prisoners released at Brentford See note at pages 82 and 177, 178 

s On Sidrophel the reputed conjurer The poet nicknames him Bongey 
from a Prancisoan fnar of that name who hved in Oxford about the end of 
the thirteenth century, and was by some classed with Eoger Bacon and 
therefore deemed a conjurer by the common people A water witch means 
probably one to be tried by tne water ordeal 

* Subtleties Shakspeare frequently used the word quillet which is pne- 
babiy a contraction from quibblet See Wright s Glossary 
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Till, with her worldly goods and body, 

Spite of her heart she has indow d ye 
Eetaitt aU sorts of witnesses, 

That ply i’ th Temple, under trees , 760 

Or walk the round, with knights o th’ posts * 

About the cross legg d knights, their hosts , * 

Or wait for customers between 
The pillar rows in Lmcoln s Inn , ® 

Where vouchers, forgers common bail, 765 

And affidavit men ne er fail 
T expose to sale all sorts of oaths 
Accordmg to their ears and clothes ^ 

Their only necessary tools, 

Besides the Gospel, and their souls , ® 770 

And when ye re furnish d with all purveys, 

I shall be ready at your service 
I would not give, quoth Hudibras, 

A straw to understand a case, 

Without the admirabler skill 776 

To wind and manage it at will , 

To veer, and tack and stear a cause, 

Against the weather gage of laws , 

And ring the changes upon cases, 

As plain as noses upon faces , 780 

1 Witnesses who are ready to swear anything true or false See note at 
page 28 

* These witnesses frequently plied for custom about the Temple church, 
where are several monumental emgies of knights templars who, according to 
custom are represented cross legged fheir hosts means that nobody gave 
them any better entertamment than these knights and therefore that they 
were almost starved ^ 

3 The crypt beneath the chapel of Lincoln s Inn, was another place 
where these kmghts of the post plied for custom 

^ Lord Clarendon in hia History of the Eebelhon, vol u p 356, tells ns 
that an Irishman of low condition and meanly clothed, being brought as 
V evidence against Lord Strafford, heutenant of Ireland Mr Pym gave 
money to buy a satin suit and cloak, in which equipage he appeared at the 
tn^ The like was practised m the tnal of Lord Stafford for the popish 
plot Sfe Carte s History of the Life of James Duke of Ormonde, vol u 
p 

s When a witness swears he holds the G-ospel in his nght hand, and 
kisses the Gospel therefore is called his tool, by which he damns his 
other tool, namely, his soul 
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As you have well mstnicted me, 

Por which you ve earn d^. here tis, your fee 
I long to practise your advice, 

And try the subtle artifice , 

To bait a letter as you bid — 785 

As not long after thus he did 
Por, having pump d up all his wit 
And humm d upon it, thus he writ 
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WHO was once as great as Cassar, 
Am now reduc’d to Nebuchadnezzar , ^ 
And from as fam d a conqueror 
As ever took degree in war, 

Or did his exercise in battle, 

Bj you turn d out to grass with cattle 
For since I am deny d access 
To all my earthly happmess 

^ See Daniel chap ly rerses 32 33 
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Am fallen from the paradise 

Of your good graces, and fair eyes lo 

Lost to the world and you, I m sent 
To everlasting banishment, 

Where all the hopes I had t have won 
Your heart, b ing dash d, will bieak ni} own 

Yet if you were not so severe lo 

To pass your doom before you hear, 

You d find upon my just defence 

How much you ve wrong d my innocence 

That once I made a vow to you 

"Which yet is unperform d, tis true , 20 

But not because it is unpaid 

Tis violated though delay d 

Or if it were, it is no fault 

So heinous as you d have it thought 

To undergo the loss of ears 25 

Like vulgar hackney perjurers 

Bor there s a difference in the case, 

Between the noble and the base , 

Who always are observed to ve done t 

Upon as different an account so 

The one for great and weighty cause, 

To salve in honour ugly flaws 

Bor none are like to do it sooner 

Than those who re nicest of their honour 

The other for base gain and pay 36 

Borswear and perjure by the day, 

And make th exposing and retailing 
Their souls and consciences a calling 
It IS no scandal nor aspersion 

Upon a great and noble person, 4-0 

To say he nat rally abhorr d 

Th old fashion d trick, to keep his word, 

Tho’ tis perfidiousness and shame, 

In meaner men to do the same 

Bor to be able to forget, 45 

Is found more useful to the great 

Than gout, or deafness or bad eyes, 

To make ’em pass for wondrous wise 
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It IS not just, that does exempt 
The gmlty, and punish the innocent ^ 

To make the ears repair the wrong 
Committed by th imgovem d tongue , 
And when one member is forsworn, 
Another to be cropp d or tom 
And if you shou d, as you design, 

Ey course of law, recover mine, 

You re like if you consider right, 

To gam but littl^ honour by t 
Por he that for his lady s sake 
Lays down his life, or limbs, at stake. 
Does not so much deserve her favour, 

As he that pawns his soul to have her 
This you ve acknowledg d I have done, 
Altho you now disdam to own , 

But sentence ^ what you rather ought 
T* esteem good service than a fault 
Besides, oaths are not bound to bear 
That hteral sense the words infer. 

But by the practice of the age, 

Are to be judg d how far th engage , 

And where the sense by custom s checkt, 
Are found void and of none effect. 

For no man takes or keeps a vow, 

But just as he sees others do , 

Nor are th’ oblig d to be so brittle, 

As not to yield and bow a httle 
For as best temper d blades are found, 
Before they break, to bend quite round , 
So truest oaths are still most tough. 

And, tho* they bow, are breakmg proof 
Then wherefore should they not b allow d 
In love a greater latitude ^ 

For as the law of arms approves 
All ways to conquest so shou d love s , 
And not be tied to true or false, 

But make that justest that prevails 

» This line must be read— 

The gmlty nd punish th innocent 

» That IS, condemn or pass sentence upon 
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Por Ilow can tliat winch is above 

All empire, high and mightj love, 90 

Submit its great prerogative, 

To any other pow r alive ^ 

Shall love, that to no crown gives place, 

Become the subject of a case ? 

The fundament^ law of nature, 9o 

Be over rul d by those made after ? 

Commit the censure of its cause 
To any but its own great laws ^ 

Love, that s the world s preservative 

That keeps all souls of things alive , loo 

Controls the mighty pow r of fate, 

And gives mankmd a longer date , 

The Me of nature that restores 

As fast as time and death devours 

To whose free gift the world does owe 105 

Not only earth, but heaven too 

Por love s the only trade that s driven, 

The interest of state in heaven ^ 

Which nothing but the soul of man 
Is capable to entertain 1 10 

Por what can earth produce, but love 
To represent the joys above ^ 

Or who but lovers can converse, 

Like angels by the eye discourse ^ 

Address, and comphment by vision 115 

Make love, and court by intuition ? 

And bum m am’rous flames as fierce 
As those celestial ministers ^ 

1 So Waller All that -we know of those above, 

Is, that they hve and that they love 

Bat the Spanish pnest Henrtquez in his sin^ar hook entitled “The busi 
ness of the Saints in Heaven printed at Salan;ianca 1631, assumes to know 
more about them He says that every satnt shaB have his^articular house 
in heaven, and Christ a most magnificent palace ^ That there shall be large 
streets great piazzas fountains and gardens That there shall be a sove 
reign pleasure in kissing and embracing the bodies of the blest and pleasant 
baflis where they shall bathe themselves in each other’s company that all 
shall sing like mghtmgales and dehght themselves in masquerades feasts 
and ballads and that the angels shall be attired as females and pre^’nl 
themselves to the saints m Ml costume, with curls and locks waistcoats and 
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Then how can anything offend, 

In order to so great an end ^ 120 

Or heaven itself a sin resent, 

That for its own supply was meant P ^ 

That merits, in a kmd mistake 
A pardon for th’ offence s sake ^ 

Or if it did not, but the cause 
Were left to th mjury of laws, 

What tyranny can disapprove, 

There should be equity m love P 
Por laws, that are inammate, 

And feel no sense of love or hate,^ 

That have no passion of their own 
Nor pity to be wrought upon. 

Are only proper to mffict 
Eevenge on criminals as strict 
But to have power to forgive, 

Is empire and prerogative 
And tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn 
Then, since so few do what they ough , 

Tis great t indulge a well meant fault , I40 

Por why should he who made address, 

All humble ways, without success , 

And met with nothing in return 
But msolence, affronts, and seom, 

Not strive by wit to counter mme, 

And bravely carry his design ? 

He who was us d s unlike a soldier, 

Blown up with philters of love powder , 

And after lettmg blood, and purging, 

Condemn d to voluntary scourging , loO 

Alarm’d with many a horrid fright. 

And claw’d by goblins m the night , 

Insulted on,^revil d and jeer d, 

With rude invasion of his beard , 

And when your sex was foully scandal’d, 155 

As foully by the rabble handled , 

I 

^ The Emght sopbstieally argues that heaven cannot resent love as a sin, 
since it IS itself love, and therefore all love is heaven 

s Anstotle defined law to he reason without passion , and despotism, or 
art trary power, to be, passion without reason 
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Attacked by despicable foes 

And drubb d with mean and vulgar blows 

And after all to be debarr d 

So much as standing on his guard I6b 

When horses, bemg spurr d and pnek*d 
Have leave to kick for being kick d ^ 

Or why should you whose mother wits ^ 

Are furnish d with all perquisites 

That with your breedmg teeth begin i6o 

And nursmg babies that lie m , 

E allow d to put all tricks upon 
Our cully ^ sex, and we use none ? 

We who have nothing but frail vows 

Agamst your stratagems t oppose 170 

Or oaths more feeble than your own 

Ey which we are no less put down 

You wound like Parthians while you fl\ 

And kill with a retreating eye ^ 

Eetire the more, the more we press 1-5 

To draw us into ambushes 
As pirates ad false colours wear, 

T mtrap th unwary mariner 

So women to surprise us spread 

The borrow d flags of white and red 180 

Display em thicker on then* cheeks 

Than their old giandmothers the Piets 

And raise more devils with their looks 

Than conjurers less subtle books 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues i8o 

In tow rs and curls and periwigs 

"With greater art and cunnmg rear d 

Than Philip Hye s Thanksgiving beard ® 

1 Why should you who were sharp and witty from your infancy who 
bred wit with your teeth See 
^ Foolish or easily gulled 

3 That IS we are no less subdued by your oaths than by your stratagems 
^ The Parthians were excellent horsemen and very dexterous in shootmg 
their arrows behind them by which means their night was often as de 
structive to the enemy as their attack 
* Nye was a member of the Assembly of Divines and as remarkable for his 
beard as for his fanaticism He first entered at Brazen nose college Oxford 
and afterwards removed to Magdalen hall where ne took his degrees and 
then went to Holland In 1640 he returned home a furious Pre^ytenan 
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Prepost rously t’ entice and gam 

Those to adore ’em they disdam , 190 

And only draw ’em m to clog, 

With idle names, a catalogue ^ 

A lover is the more he s brave, 

T hiS mistress but the more a slave 

And whatsoever she commands, i9o 

Becomes a favour from her hands, 

Which he’s obhg d t obey, and must, 

Whether it be unjust or just 
Then when he is compell d by her 
T adventures he would else forbear, 200 

Who, with his honour, can withstand, 

Smce force is greater than command ? 

And when necessity’s obey’d, 

Nothing can be unjust or bad 

And therefore, when the mighty pow rs 206 

Of love, our great ally, and yours, 

Jom d forces not to be withstood 
By frail enamour d flesh and blood, 

ana "was sent to Scotland to forward the Covenant He then became a 
strenuous preacher on the side of the Independents ^*was put into Dr 
Featly s living at Acton, and rode there every Lord s day m tnumph in a 
coach drawn by four horses He attached Lilly the astrologer from the 
pulpit with considerable virulence and for this service was rewarded with 
the office of holding forth upon thanksgiving days Wherefoie 
He thought upon it and resolv d to put 
His beard into as wonderful a cut 

Butler s MS 

This preacher*s beard is honoured with an entire poem in Butler’s Genuine 
Remains vol 1 p 177 Indeed beards at that peiiod were the prominent 
part of fashionable costume when the head of a celebrated court chaplam 
and preacher had been dressed m a snperior style the fnseur exclaimed with 
a mixture of admiration and self applause, * 1 11 be hang d if any person 
of taste can attend to one word of the sermon to day 
^ To increase the catalogue of their discarded suitors 
2 The poet may here possibly allude to some well known characters of 
his time Bishop Burnet says <‘The Lady Dysart came to have so much 
power over Lord Lauderdale that it lessened him very much in the es 
teem of all the world for he delivered himself up to all her humours and 
passions And we know that Anne Clarges at first the mistress and 
afterward the wife of General Monk duke of Albemarle, gained the most 
undue mfluence over that intrepid commander who, though never afiraid 
of bullets was often terrified by the fury of his wife 
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All I have done, unjust or ill 

Was in obedience to your will iio 

Aoid all the blame that can be due 
Falls to your cruelty and you 
iN'or are those scandals I confest, 

Against my will and interest, 

More than is daily done, of course 216 

By all men, when they re under force 
A/^ence some upon the rack, confess 
What th hangman and then* prompters please 
But are no sooner out of pam, 

Than they deny it all again S20 

But when the devil turns confessor 
Truth IS a cnme he takes no pleasure 
To hear or pardon, like the founder 
Of liars, whom they all claim under ^ 

And therefore when I told him none, 226 

I thmk it was the wiser done 
'Nor am I without precedent, 

The first that on th adventure went 

All mankmd ever did of course 

And daily does " the same, or worse 230 

For what romance can show a lover, 

That had a lady to recover 
And did not steer a nearer course, 

To fall aboard in his amours P 

And what at first was held a cnme, 23o 

Has turn’d to hon rable in time 
To what a height did infant Borne, 

By ravishmg of women, come 

1 See St Jokn rm 44 Butler m lus MS Common place Book says 

As lyars, with long use of teUing lyes 
Forget at length if they are true or false, 

So ttiose that plod on anything too long 
Know nothing whether th are in the right or wrong 
For what are aU your demonstiations else 
But to the higher powers of sense appeals 
Senses that th undervalue and contemn 
As if it lay below their wits and them 
* Var dathf 4o m all editions to 1716 inclusive 
» This refers to the well known story of the Eape of the Sabines 
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"WTieii men npon their spouses seiz’d, 

And freely marry’ d where they pleas d 2 W 

They ne er forswore themselves, nor lied 
STor, in the mmd they were in, died , 

Nor took the pains t address and suq, 

Nor play d the masquerade to woo 

Disdain d to stay for friends consents, 246 

Nor juggled about settlements 

Did need no hcence, nor no priest, 

Nor friends, nor kindred, to assist 

Nor lawyers, to join land and money 

In the holy state of matrimony 2o0 

Before they settled hands and hearts 

Till alimony or death departs ' 

Nor would endure to stay, until 

They ’d got the very bride s good will 

But took a wise and shorter course 2o5 

To win the ladies — downright force 

And justly made em prisoners then. 

As they have, often smce, us men 
With actmg plays and dancing jigs ^ 

The luckiest of all lo\e s intrigues 260 

And when they had them at their pleasure 
They talk d of love and flames at leisure 
For after matrimony s over 
He that holds out but half a lover, 

Deserves, for ev ry mmute more 266 

Than half a year of love before 
For which the dames, m contemplation 
Of that best way of application, 

Prov’d nobler wives than e er were known, 

By suit, or treaty, to be won 270 

1 Thus printed in some editions of the Prayer Book afterwards altered 
till death us do part as mentioned in a former note lyi some editions 
of Hudibras this Ime reads, ‘‘Till alimony or death them parts 
« The whole of tins stanza refers to the rape of the Sabines The Eo 
mans under Eomulus pretendii^ to exhibit some fine shows and diversions, 
drew together a concourse of young women, and seized them for their wives 
® When the Sahmes came with a large army to demand their daughters 
and the two nations were preparmg to decide the matter by fight the 
women who had been earned away ran between the armies with strong ma 
mfestations of gnef, and thus effected a reconciliation 
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And such as all posterity 
Cop. d never equal, nor come nigh 
/^or women first were made for men, 

\2s ot men for them — It follows, then, 

That men have right to every one, 27 i> 

And they no freedom of their own 

And therefore men have pow r to chuse 

But they no charter to refuse 

Hence tis apparent that what course 

Soe er we take to your amours 280 

Though hy the indirectest way, 

Tis not injustice nor foul play, 

And that you ought to take that course 
As we take you, for better or worse, 

And gratefully submit to those 28 d 

Who you, before another, chose 
Bor why shou d ev’ry savage beast 
Exceed his great lord s interest ? ^ 

Have freer pow r than he in grace, 

And nature, o er the creature has ? 290 

Because the laws he since has made 
Have cut o;ff all the pow r he had, 

Betrench d the absolute dominion 

That nature gave him over women 

When all his pow r will not extend 295 

One law of nature to suspend 

And but to offer to repem 

The smallest clause, is to rebel 

This, if men rightly understood 

Their privilege, they would make good, 300 

And not, hke sots, permit their wives 

T encroach on their prerogatives 

Eor which sin they deserve to be 

Kept, as they are, in slavery 

And this some precious gifted teachers, 30o 

IJnrev rently reputed lechers ^ 

^ That IS man sometimes called lord of the world 

Man of all creatures the most fierce and wild 
That ever God made or the devil spoil d 
The most courageous of men, by want 
As well as honour are made vahant Butler s MS 

* Mr Case, as some have supposed but, according to others, Dr Burgess 
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And disobey’d m making loYe, 

Have Yow’d to aU the world to proYe, 

And make ye suffer as you ougbt, 

Por that uncbaritable fault 3io 

But I forget myself, and roYe 
Beyond tb mstructions of my loYe 
BorgiYe me Bair, and only blame 
Tb’ extraYagancy of my flame, 

Smce ’tis too mueb at once to show 3Xo 

Excess of loYe and temper too 
AU I baYe said that’s bad, and true, 

Was neYer meant to aim at you, 

Wbo have so soy reign a control 
O er that poor slaYe of yours, my soul, 320 

That, ratber than to forfeit you, 

Has Yentur’d loss of beaYen too , 

Botb witb an equal pow’r possest, 

To render all that serYe you blest , 

But none bke bim, wbo’s destin d either 32o 

To baYe or lose you botb together , 

And if you U but this fault release, 

Bor so it must be, since you please, 

I’ll pay down aU that yow, and more, 

Which you commanded and I swore, o30 

And expiate, upon my skm, 

Tb arrears in fuU of aU my sin 
Bor ’tis but just that I should pay 
Tb’ accruing penance for delay, 

Which shall be done until it moYe 3ao 

Tour equal pity and your loYe 

The Knight, perusing this Epistle, 

BeliCY’d he *ad brought her to his whistle , 

And read it, bike a jocund lover, 

With great applause, t himself, twice over 340 

or Hugh Peters Most probably the latter, as m several volumes and tracts 
of the time Peters is distinctly accused of gross lechery, and m Thurloe s 
State Papers (vol iv p 784) it is stated that he was found with a whore 
a bed and grew mad, and said nothing but ^ 0 blood, 0 blood, that troubles 
me 

' See Butler s Obaracter of a Wooer 
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Subscrib’d bis name, but at a fit 
And bumble distance to bis wit , 

And dated it witb wondrous art, 

‘ GriY n from tbe bottom of bis heart , * 

Then seal d it witb bis coat of love, 34o 

A smokmg faggot — and above 
tlpon a scroll — burn and weep 
And near it — Por ber ladyship, 

Of all ber sex most excellent, 

These to her gentle bands present ^ 3o0 

Then gave it to bis faithless Squire, 

With lessons how t observe and eye her ^ 

She first consider d which was better, 

To send it back, or burn tbe letter 

But guessing that it might import, 3oo 

Tbo’ nothing else, at least ber spoft, 

She open d it, and read it out, 

With many a smile and leermg flout 
Eesolv’d to answer it in kind. 

And thus perform d what she design’d 360 

1 The Knight s prolix superscription to his love letter is in the fashionable 
style of the tune Common forms were — ^To my much honoured fnend — 
To the most excellent lady — To my loving cousm— these present with care 
and^eed &c 

Don Quixote, when he sent his squiie Sancho Panza to his mistress 
Dnlcinea del Toboso, gives him similar directions 




THE LADYS ANSVEE 

TO 

THE KNIGHT 

HAT you ’re a beast and turn d to grass 
Is no strange news, nor ever was , 

At least to me, who once, you know, 

Did from the pound replevin you,* 

When both your sword and spurs were won 5 
^ In combat by an Amazon 
That sword that did, hke fate, determine 
Th mevital^le death of vermin, 

And never dealt its furious blows 

But cut the threads of pigs and cows, XO 

By TruHa was, in single fight, 

Disarm d and wrested from its Knight, 

^ A replevm is a re deliveraace of tie thing distrained, to remain with 
the irst possessor on surety to answer the distrainer s suit 
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Totir heels degraded of your spurs ^ 

And in the stocks close prisoners 

Where still they d lam in base restramt, 16 

If I, in pity f your complamt, 

Had not on hon rahle conditions 
Eeleast era from the worst of prisons , 

And what return that favour met 

You caunot tho you won d forget 30 

When being free you strove t evade 

The oaths you had m prison made 

Yorswore yourself and first denied it 

But after own d and justified it 

And when you ’d falsely broke one vow, as 

Absolv d yourself by breakmg two 

Bor while you sneakmgly submit 

And beg for pardon at our feet ^ 

Hiscourag d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter, for your ears , 30 

And doubtmg twas m vain to sue, 

You claim us boldly as your due 
Declare that treachery and force, 

To d^al with us is th only course , 

We have no title nor pretence 36 

To body, soul or conscience 

But oqght to fall to that man s share 

That claims us for his proper ware 

These are the motives which t induce, 

Or fright us into love, you use 40 

A pretty new way of gallanting, 

ipetween solicitmg and rantmg 

Dike sturdy beggars, that intreat 

Bor charity at once, and threat 

But smce you undertake to prove 46 

Your own propriety m love, 

As if we were but lawful prize 
In war, between two enemies, 

^ In England wlien a knight was degraded bis gilt spurs were beaten 
from bis beels, and bis sword taken from bim and broken See a previous 
note 

* Tbe widow to keep up ber dignity and importance, speaks of berself m 
the plural number 
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Or forfeitures wtacli ev’rj lover, 

Tliat would but sue for, migbt recover, 50 

It IS not bard to understand 
The myst ry of this bold demand,. 

That cannot at our persons aim, 

But somethmg capable of claim ^ 

Tis not those paltry counterfeit 56 

Brench stones, which in our eyes you set 
But our right diamonds, that inspire 
And set your am rous hearts on fire , 

Nor can those false St Martin s beads ^ 

Which on our lips you lay for reds, eo 

And make us wear like Indian dames,® 

Add fuel to your scorching flames, 

But those two rubies of the rock, 

Which in our cabinets we lock 
Tis not those orient pearls, our teeth, ^ 65 

That } ou are so transported with, 

1 Tteir property 

2 That IS counterfeit rubies The manufacturers and venders of glass 
beads and other counterfeit lewels established themselves on the site of the 
old collegiate church of St Martin s le Grand (demolished upon the dissolu 
tion of the monasteries) where they carried on a considerable trade The 
articles fabricated at this place were called by its name, as we now say 
‘ Brommagem ware 

3 Female savages in many parts of the globe wear ornaments of fish bone 
stones, or coloured glass when they can get it, on their lips and noses 

^ In the History of Don Femse, a romance translated from the Spanish 
of Francisco de las Coveras, and printed 1656, p 269, is the following pas 
sage < My covetousness exceeding my love counselled me that it was better 
to have gold in money than in threads of hair and to possess pearls that 
resemble teeth, than teeth that were like pearls 

In praismg Chlons moons, and stars, and skies, 

Are (puokiy made to match her face and eyes 

And gold and rubies with as httle care 

To fit the colour of her bps and hair 

And mixmg suns and flow rs and pearl and stones. 

Make them serve all complexions at once 
With these fine fancies at hap hazard writ, 

I could make verses without art or wit, ** 

And shifting fifty times the verb and noun, 

With stol n impertinence patch up my own 

Butler's Eemams, V i p 88 
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Eut those we wear about our necks, 

Produce those amorous effects 

JS'or IS t those threads of gold^ our hair, 

The periwigs you make us wear 70 

But those taght guineas in our chests, 

That light the wildhre m your breasts 
These love tricks I ve been vers d m so, 

That all their sly intrigues I know, 

And can unriddle by their tones, 7o 

Their mystic cabals and jargones , 

Can tell what passions by their sounds, 

Pme for the beauties of my grounds , 

What raptures fond and amorous 

0 th’ charms and graces of my house 80 

What ecstasy and scorching flame, 

Burns for my money in my name 
What from th unnatural desire 
To beasts and cattle takes its fire , 

What tender sigh, and trickling tear, 80 

Longs for a thousand pounds a year 
And langmshing transports are fond 
Of statute, mortgage, bill, and bond ^ 

These are th attracts which most men fall 
Enamour d, at first sight withal 90 

To these th address with serenades, 

And court with balls and masquerades , 

And yet, for all the yearning pain 
Te Ve suffer d for their loves m vam, 

1 fear they U prove so nice and coy 95 

To have, and t* hold, and to enjoy 

That all your oaths and labour lost, 

They 11 ne’er turn ladies of the post ^ 

This IS not meant to disapprove 

Tour judgment m your choice of love 100 

Which IS so wise the greatest part 

Of mankind study t as an art 

1 Statute IS a short writing called Statute Marchant or Statute Staple 
m the nature of a bond, &c made according to the form expressly proTided 
m certain statutes, 6th Hen IV c 12, and others 
® That IS, will never swear for you, or vow te take you for a husband 
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Eor love sliou’d, like a deodand, 

Still fall to th owner of the land , ^ 

And where there ’s substance for its ground, 105 
Cannot but be more firm and sound, 

Than that which has the slighter basis 
Of aary virtue, wit and graces , 

*WhiGh IS of such thin subtlety, 

It steals and creeps in at the eye, lio 

And, as it can’t endure to stay, 

Steals out agam, as nice a way ^ 

Eut love that its extraction owns 
Erom solid gold and precious stones, 

Must, hke its shining parents, prove 115 

As solid and as glorious love 

Hence ’tis you have no way t express 

Our charms and graces but by these 

Eor what are lips, and eyes, and teeth, 

Which beauty invades and conquers with, 130 

Eut rubies pearls and diamonds 
With which a phdter love commands ? ^ 

This IS the way all parents prove, 

In managing their children s love , 

That force em t intermarry and wed, 126 

As if th’ were bury’ng of the dead , 

Cast earth to earth, as in the grave, ^ 

To jom m wedlock all they have, 

^ Any moTing thing which occasions the death of a man is forfeited to 
the lord of the m^or It was originally intended that he should dispose 
of it m acts of chanty hence the name deodand meaning a thing given, 
or rather forfeited, to 6od for the pacification of his wrath, in case of mis 
adventure, whereby a Christian man cometh to a violent end, without the 
tanlt of any reasonable creature The crown frequently granted this right 
to individuals, withm certain hmife, or annexed it to lands hy which it be 
came vested m the lord of the manor 
2 Farquhar has this thought in his dialogue between Archer and Cherry 
See the Beaux Stratagem 
? Out of which love makes a filter 

^ The Bunal Office observes I)r Grey was scandalously ridiculed One 
Brooke a London lecturer, at the bunal of Mr John Gough used the follow 
mg profanity — 

Ashes to ashes dust to dust, 

Here s the pit, and m thou must 

Mermnm Rmitom Ho 0 
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And, wlien the settlement s in force 

Take all the rest for better or worse , ISO 

!For money has a pow r above 

The stars and fate, to manage love, 

Whose arrows learned poets hold, 

That never miss are tipp d with gold ^ 

And tho some say, the parents claims l3o 

To make love in their children s names, ^ 

Who, many times, at once provide 
The nurse the husband and the bride 
T^eel darts and charms attracts and flames, 

And woo and contract in their names 140 

And as they christen use to marry em 
And, like their gossips answer for em , 

Is not to give in matrimony 

But sell and prostitute for money 

Tis better than their own betrothing i4o 

Who often do t for worse than nothing 

And when they re at their own dispose, 

With greater disadvantage choose 
All this is right but for the course 
You take to do % by fraud or force, 150 

Tis so ridiculous as soon 
As told, ’tis never to be done, 

No more than setters can betray,^ 

That tell what tricks they are to play 

JBut Mr Cheynell (the Nonconformist) bekaved still more irreverently at 
the funeral of that eminent divine Chtlhngworth After a reflecting speech 
on the deceased in which he declaimed against the use of reason in rehgious 
matters, he threw his book, The Religion of Protestants, or a safe way to 
Salvation into the grave saying ‘ Get thee gone thou cursed book which 
has seduced so many precious souls get thee gone thou corrupt rotten 
book earth to earth dust to dust get wiee into the place of rottenness that 
thou mayst rot with thy author, and ee corruption See Neal s Pun 
tanSf vol lu p 102 

^ In Ovid Cupid employs two arrows one of gold, and the other of lead 
the former causing love the latter aversion 

® Though thus 'in all editions claim and would be better readings 
for claim Is the nominative case to is m verse 143 

3 Setter, a term frequent m the comedies of the last century sometimes 
it seems to be a pimp sometimes a spy but most usually an attendant on a 
cheating gamester who introduces unpractised youths to be pillaged, by 
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Marriage at best, is but a vow, 155 

Wbicb all men either break or bow , 

Theu what will those forbear to do, 

Who perjure when they do but woo ^ 

Such as beforehand swear and he, 

!Por earnest to their treachery I 60 

And rather than a crime confess, 

With greater strive to make it less 
Like thieves, who, after sentence past, 

Maintain their inn’eence to the last , 

And when their crimes were made appear 166 

As plain as witnesses can swear, 

Yet when the wretches come to die, 

WiU take upon their death a lie 

Nor are the virtues you confess d 

T’ your ghostly father, as you guess’d, 170 

So shght as to be justified, 

By be ng as shamefully denied , 

As if you thought your word would pass, 

Point blank on both sides of a case 

Or credit were not to be lost 175 

B’ a brave knight errant of the post, 

That eats perfidiously his word, 

And swears his ears through a two inch board ^ 

Can own the same thing and disown, 

And perjure booty and con I 80 

Can make the Oospel serve his turn, 

And help him out to be forsworn 
When tis laid hands upon, and kist, 

To be betray d and sold, like Christ 

These are the virtues in whose name 185 

A nght to all the world you claim, 

And boldly challenge a dominion, 

In grace and nature, o er all women , 

him what a settmg dog xs to a sportsman Butler here seems to say that 
those who tell the cards m another s hand, cannot always tell how they will 
he played 

^ That IS, endeavours to shield himself from the pumshment due to per 
jury the loss of hi6 ears by a desperate perseverance in false sweanng A 
person is said to swear through a two mck board, when he makes oath of 
anything which was concealed from him by a thick door or partition 
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Of wliom no less wiH satisfy 

Than all the sex, yonr tyranny 190 

Altho you 11 find it a hard province. 

With a-U your crafty frauds and covms,^ 

To govern such a num rous crew, 

Who, one by one, now govern you , 

For if you all were Solomons, X9o 

And wise and great as he was once, 

You 11 find they re able to subdue, 

As they did him, and bafile you 
And if you are impos d upon, 

Tis by your own temptation done 200 

That with your ignorance mvite 
And teach us how to use the shght 
Yor when we find ye’re still more taken 
With false attracts of our own making, 

Swear that s a rose and that s a stone, 206 

Like sots, to us that laid it on, 

And what we did but slightly prune, 

Most Ignorantly daub in rhyme , 

You force us, m our own defences, 

To copy beams and infiuenees , 210 

To lay perfections on the graces, 

And draw attracts upon our faces , 

And, in compliance to your wit. 

Your own false jewels counterfeit 

Por, by the practice of those arts, 210 

We gam a greater share of hearts , 

And those deserve m reason most, 

That greatest pains and study cost 
Por great perfections are, hke heav n, 

Too nch a present to be giv’n 220 

'Nov are those master strokes of beauty 
To be perform d without hard duty, 

Which, when they’re nobly done, and well. 

The simple natural excel 

How fair and sweet the planted rose,^ 226 

Beyond the wild in hedges, grows ’ 


^ Coviii IS a term of law signifying a deceitful compact between two or 
more to deceive or prejudice others 

® This and the following lines are full of poetry Mr Kash supposes 
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JFor, without art, the noblest seeds 

Of flowers degenerate into weeds 

How dull and rugged, ere tis ground 

And polish’d, looks a diamond * 23 c, 

Though paradise were e er so fair, 

It was not kept so without care 
The whole world, without art and dress, 

Would be but one great wilderness , 

And mankmd but a savage herd 23o 

Por ah that nature has conferr d 
This does but rough hew and design, 

Leaves art to pohsh and refine 
Though women first were made for men, 

Tet men were made for them agen 240 

Por when out witted by his wife 
Man first turn d tenant but for life,^ 

If woman had not mterven d, 

How soon had mankind had an end * 

And that it is in being yet, 246 

To us alone you are in debt 

Then where s your liberty of choice 

And our unnatural no voice P 

Smce ah the privilege you boast, 

And falsel usurp d, or vainly lost S60 

Is now our nght, to whose creation 

You owe your happy restoration 

And if we had not weighty cause 

To not appear m making laws, 

We could, m spite of ah your tricks 25t> 

And shallow formal politics, 

Porce you our managements t’ obey, 

As we to yours, m show, give way 
Hence ’tis, that while you vamly strive 
T advance your high prerogative, 260 

You basely, after all your braves. 

Submit and own yourselves our slaves , 

that Butkr alludes to Milton, when he says, 

Though paradise were e ei so fair, 

It was not kept so without care 

^ When man became subject to death by eating the forbidden fruit at the 

persuasion of woman 
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And ’cause we do not make it known, 

Nor puklicly our mt rests own, 

Like sots suppose we have no shares 265 

In ord ring you, and your affairs 
When all your empire and command, 

You have from us, at second hand 
As if a pilot, that appears 

To sit still only, wMe he steers, 270 

And does not make a noise and stir, 

Like ev ry common manner, 

Knew nothmg of the card, nor star, 

And did not guide the man of war 

Nor we because we don t appear 27o 

In councils, do not govern there 

While like the mighty Prester John, 

Whose person none dares look upon,^ 

But IS preserv d m close disguise. 

Prom b mg made cheap to vulgar eyes, 280 

W enjoy as large a pow r unseen, 

To govern him, as he does men 
And, in the nght of our Pope Joan, 

Make emp rors at our feet fad down, 

Or Joan de PuceUe’s braver name,^ 285 

Our right to arms and conduct claim , 


^ The name or title of Prester John has heen given by travellers to the 
kmg of Tenduo in Aria.^ who, like the Abissinian emperors, preserved great 
state, and did not condescend to be seen by his subjects more than three 
times/ia year, namely, Christmas day Easter ^y and Holyrood d^ m 
September (See Purchas s Pilgnmes. vol u p 10S2 ) He is said to have 
had seventy kmgs for his vassals MandeviHe makes Prester John sov ereig n 
of an archipelago of isles m India beyond Bactna and says that a former 
emperor travelled mto Egypt where being present at divme service he asked 
who those persons were that stood before the bishop ^ And bemg told they 
were prestres or priests he said he would no more be called kmg or em 
peror but priest and would take the name of him that came first out of the 
priests and was called John since which time all the emperors have been 
called Prester John — Cap 99 

2 ^oan of Arc called also the PucelU or Maid of Orleans She was born 
at the town of Domremi on the Meuse daughter oi James de and 
Isabelle Romee and was bred up a shepherdess in the country At the 
age of eighteen or twenty she asserted that she had received an 
mission ffom God to go to the relief of Orleans, then besieged by 
Ush and defended by John Compte de Dennis, and almost xeduceQ 
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"Wlio, tho’ a spinster, yet was able 
To serve France for a grand constable 
We make and execute all laws, 

Can judge tbe judges, and the Cause , 290 

Prescribe all rmes of right or wrong, 

To tb long robe, and the longer tongue, 

’Gainst which the world has no defence, 

Put our more pow rful eloquence 

We manage things of greatest weight 29o 

In all the world s affairs of state , 

Are mimsters of war and peace, 

That sway all nations how we please 
We rule all churches and their docks, 

Heretical and orthodox, 300 

And are the heav nly vehicles 
O th’ spirits in all conventicles * 

Py us IS all commerce and trade 

Improv’d and manag d, and decay’d 

For nothmg can go off so well, 306 

JN'or bears that price as what we sell 

We rule m ev ry piibhc meeting, 

And make men do what we judge fitting , ® 

last extremity She went to the coronation of Chailes the Seventh, when 
he was almost mined and recognised that prince in the midst of his nobles 
though meanly habited The doctors of divinity and membeis of Parhament 
opeiuy declared that there was something supernatural in her conduct She 
sent for a sword, which lay m the tomb of a knight behind the great 
altar of the church of St Kathm me de Forbois upon the blade of which 
the cross and fleur de hs s were engraven which put the king m a very 

f reat surpnse as none beside himself was supposed to know of it Upon this 
e sent her wnh the command of some troops with which she relieved Or 
leans, and drove the English from it defeated Talbot at the battle of Pattai 
and recovered Champagne At last she was unfortunately taken prisoner 
m a sally at Champagne in 1430, and tried for a witch or soiceress, con- 
demned and burnt in Eouen market place in May 1430 But her story is 
differently told by different historians some denying the truth of the greater 
part of it and some even of her existence Anstis, in Ins Register of the Order 
of the Garter, says that for her valiant actions she was ennobled and had a 
grant of arms dated January 16th 1429 Her story is beautifully drama 
tised by Schiller in his ‘ Maid of Orleans 
^ As good vehicles at least as the cloak bag which was said to have con 
veyed the same from Rome to the Council of Trent 
* Much of what is here said on the political inffuence of women, 
was aimed at the court of Charles II , who was greatly governed by his 
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Are magistrates m all great towns, 

Where men do nothing but wear gowns 
We mate the man of war stnke sail,^ 

Ajid to our braver conduct veil. 

And when he s chas d his enemies, 
Submit to us upon his knees 
Is there an officer of state, 

Untmiely rais d, or magistrate 
That’s haughty and imperious ? 

He s but a journeyman to us, 

That as he gives us cause to do’t, 

Can keep him in or turn him out 
We are your guardianfe, that increase 
Or waste your fortunes how we please , 
And as you humour us can deal 
In aU your matters ill or well 
’Tis we that can dispose alone 
Whether your heirs shall be your own , 
To whose integrity you must, 

In spite of all your caution, trust 
And less you fly beyond the seas 
Can fit you with what heirs we please ^ 
And force you t own them, tho begotten 
By Prench valets, or Irish footmen 
Nor can the rigorousest course 
Prevail unless to make us worse 
Who still, the harsher we are us’d, 

Are further oflp from b mg reduc d , 

And scorn t’ abate, for any iHs, 

J he least punctilio of our wflls 

orce does but whet our wits t apply 
Arts, born with us for remedy, 

Which all your pobties, as yet. 

Have ne er been able to defeat 

Por, when ye ve try d all sorts of ways, 

What fools d’ we make of you in plays ^ 


M7 

310 

31o 

320 

3 *’ 

330 

335 

340 


mistresses especially tke Duchess of Portsmouth who was m the interest of 
France Some suppose that the wife of General Monk may he intended 
1 Alluding probably to Sir Wilham Waller 
® See note on line 598 at page 289 
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WlMle all tlxe favours we afford 345 

Are but to girt you with the sword, 

To fight our battles m our steads, 

And have your brams beat out o* your heads , 
Encounter, m despite of nature. 

And fight, at once, with fire and water, 350 

"With pirates, rocks, and storms, and seas, 

Our pride and vanity t appease , 

TTill one another, and cut throats, 

Eor our good graces, and best thoughts , 

To do your exercise for honour, 356 

And have your brains beat out the sooner , 

Or crack’d, as learnedly, upon 
Things that are never to be known 
And stiH appear the more mdustrious, 

The more your projects are prepost rous , 360 

To square the circle of the arts, 

And run stark mad to show your parts , 

Expound the oracle of laws, 

And turn them which way we see cause , 

Be our solicitors and agents, 365 

And stand for us in all engagements 
And these are all the mighty pow’rs 
Tou vainly boast to cry down ours , 

And what m real value’s wanting, 

Supply with vapourmg and rantmg 370 

Because yourselves are terrified, 

And stoop to one another’s pride 

Believe we have as httle wit 

To be out-hector d, and submit 

By your example, lose that right 376 

In treaties, which we gain’d in fight ^ 

And terrified into an awe, 

Pass on ourselves a Salique law,^ 

1 England in every penod of her history, has been thought more success 
M m war than in negotiation Congreve, reflectmg upon Queen Anne s 
last ministry in his epistle to Lord Cooham, says 

Be far that guilt, be never faiown that shame 
That Britain should retract her nghtful claim 
Or stain with pen the triumphs of her sword * 

* The Salique law bars the succession of females to some mhentances 
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O?, as some nations use, give place. 

And truckle to your xnigSty race,^ 

Let men usurp tii’ unjust dominion, 

As if they were the hetter women 

Tims kniglits fees were in some parts ^err« saZw3« males only “bemg allowed 
to^mhent sucli lands, because females could not perform tne services for 
wbicb they were granted In France this law regulates the inheritance of 
the crown itself See Shahspeare Henry Y Act i sc 2 
1 Grey thinks this may be an allusion to the obsequiousness of the Mns 
cdvite women, recorded m Furchas s Pilgnmes (vol n p 2S0) a book with 
which onr poet seems to have been very famibar It is there said, That 
if m Muscovy the woman is not beaten once a week she will not be good 
and therefore they look for it weekly and the women say if their husbands 
did not beat them, they should not love them 
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and n 1 

Attorney confession of one 312 
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n 1 
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n 3 
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240 n 3 
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34 and n 1 

Ay me ’ what penis do environ 
&c 86 

Babel labourers of 8 
Backgammon 369 and n 7 
i aeon Roger his brazen head 155 
n 3 277 n 2 some account 
of 220 n 2 

Bacrack Hoccamore, and Mum 
406 and n 3 

Baker malignant 387 and n 3 
Baptism 340 and n 2 
Barber John monument erected 
by to the memory of Butler 
preface 14 

Barclay Dr on shaving the beard 
141 n 2 

Bardashmg 278 and n 3 
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and n 2 
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of 117 n 1 
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m Paiadise 1 1 n 2 
Bed of Honour 119 and n 3 
Bees generation of 326 and n 2 
Behmen Jacob 26 n 1 238 and 

n 4 

Bell and the Dragons chaplains 
125 n 2 

Berenice s periwig 247 and n 1 
Biancafiore love of Florio foi 16^5 
n 5 

Bibles corrupted te\ts of 326 3/ 1 
andn 1 

Bilks 227 meanmg of the woid 
227 n 3 

Bdl runmng custom of 47 n 4 
Birds the speech of 26 and n 4 
the mute of 228 and ii 5 caught 
m nets 237 and n 1 
Birthd supphntb the Princes 
Rhodalind 58 n 3 
Bishops outcry agamst compared 
to a dog with a black and white 
face 63 andn 5 

Blood transfusion of the 264 and 
n 1 

Blows that bruise 17 and n 1 
Board a two mch one 442 and n 1 
Bclird her 274 and n 3 
Boccalnu s Advertisement from 
Parnassus used by Butler 49, 
n 3 « 

Bodm John an emment geo 
grapher 249 and n 3 
Bolter 128 ^ coarse sieve 128 n 1 
Bombastus kept a devil s bird 237 
and n 3 

Bond Mr strange sermon of 33 
n 2 

Bongey, a Franciscan 421 an2 
n 3 
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BoUjtface VIII Pope 127 liis 
ambition and insolence 127 n^l 
Bonner Bishop 193 and n 5 
Book of Sports 32 n 1 
Booker John the astrologer 226 
n 4 257 and n 3 
Boot on the stocks 173 and n 5 
Boots, dissertation upon 59 n 4 
Borgia Alexander, 149 n 3 
Borgia Lucretia 151 n 3 
Bosworth field 107 n 3 
Bout^ feus 365 and n 2 
Braggadocio buffer 255 andn 3 
Brand’b Antiquities 223 n 3 234, 
n 2 385, n 1 

Brayed in a mortar 263 and n 6 
Brazilians hardness of their heads 
155 n 4 

Breeches large of Henry VIII 
17, n I 

Brentford Fair 254 
Bretheren 333 and n 3 
Bricklayers 254 and n 4 
Bridewell, and Houses of Correc 
tion 175 and n 2 
Bright Henry epitaph on preface 2 
Broking trade in love 281 andn 3 
Brotherhood holy 31o and n 1 
Brothers and Sisters marriages be 
tween 151 and n 2 
Brown bills 349 and n 1 
Brum the bear his birth parentage, 
and education 52 overwhelmed 
by Hudibras 75 breaks loose 
and routs the rabble 76 is pur 
sued by the dogs 87 his valiant 
resistance 88 rescued by Trulla 
and Oerdon 89 laid up in ordi 
nary 91 

Brutus and Oassius contest betw een 
195 n 3 

Bucephalus feared his own shadow 
145 n 3 

Buckmgham Duke of his patron 
age of Butler preface 11 his 
character drawn by the poet 12 
Bull feasts at Madrid 272 andn 2 
Bulwer s Artificial Changeling 155 
n 4 158 n 6 162 n 2 163 
n 3 278 n 3 

Bum bailiffs custom of 19 n 2 


Burgess Daniel and the Cheshire 
cheese 126 n 4 
Burial ofilce 440 n 4 
Burton, Prynne and Bastwick se 
vere sentence upon 361 n 2 
honours paid to, 366 n 3 
Butcher his dress described 72 and 
n 2 3 

Butler Samuel some account of his 
father Life i his birth i his 
education, u his school fellows 

II becomes clerk to Mr J efferies 

III studies paintmg m hissitua 
tion with the Countess of Kent 

IV ground work of his Hudibras 
IV lives in the service of Sir 
Samuel Luke v popularity of 
his poem v various editions of 

1 It vi injunction forbidding any 
one to peruse it vi its high esti 
mation at Court vu patronized 
by Hyde and Dorset vu sensa 
tion produced by the publication of 
his poem of Hudibras viii ap 
pointed Secretary to the Earl of 
Carherry, viu his supposed po 
verty ix his residence m France 

X his observations while in th^| 

, country x marries Mrs Her 

bert xi the Duke of Bucking 
ham s high opinion of his merits 

XI his character of the Duke, 
XU his death and funeral xm 
monument to his memory in St 
Paul s Covent Garden xui m 
scfiption on It xiv his monument 
in Westmmster Abbey xiv pro 
position to erect one m Covent 
Garden Church xv marble tablet 
to m Strensham Church xv 
work published as his Bemams 
XVI lus knowledge of law terms 
XVI, Dr Johnson s high sense of 
his merits xvii character of his 
great poem xviu translated into 
French xix his imitators xix 
the Satyre Menippee xx gresft 
object of his satire xxi charac 
ters introduced into his poem xxi , 
criticisms on it xxui, 

Butler s Remains quoted, 255 and 
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n 1 260 n 3 265 and n 1 

289 n 2 366 n 3 
Butter refuses t<x come, 215 and 
n 1 

By bets 370 and n 1 
Byfield Adomram 353 and n 3 

Cabal or Cabbala 25 and n l' 
Cabals Committees of 365 and n 3 
Cacus the robber 152 n 1 
Cadmus the fable of 65 n 1 
C®sar had a ho se with corns on 
hiS toes 21 and n 2 stirrups 
not in use m his time 21 n 3 
alluded to 55 n 2 death of 
241 and n 2 

Calamy (the Presbyterian preacher) 
exhortations of 65, n 2 353 and 
n 1 

Caldesed 254 and n 3 
Caliban 278 

Cali^la Emperor, 409 and n 1 
boasted of embracmg the moon 
•269 n 2 

Call^ches 362 and n 2 
Cambay the Prmce of his offensive 
breath 164 

Camilla of Virgil s jEneid alluded 
to 89 n 3 
Camisado 387 n 4 
Cannon ball 230 and n 2 
Cant, derivation of the word 358 
and n 3 

Capel Lord 43 n 2 
Caperdews e 166 and n 3 
Capoched 194, means hood winked 
194 n 2 

-Caps black, Imed with white 124 
andn 3 

Carazan a province of Tartary cu 
nous custom in 43 n 1 
Carberry the Earl of Butler ap 
pomted Secretary to preface 8 
Cardan belief of 249 particulars 
respectmg 249 n 5 - 

Cameades the Academic 6 n % 
Carriers packs and bells 341 and 
n 4 

Carroches 210 402 and n 2 
Cartes Life of Ormonde 422 
n 4 


Carvajai Peter and John 276 
n 1 

Case the Presbytenan minister 
seimons of 61 n 1 326 n 4 

353 and n 1 

Cassiopeia s Chair 247 and n 3 
Catasta l45 a cage or prison 145 
n 5 

Cats worshipped by the Egyptians 
34 n 7 

Catterwauling tncks 292 
Cautery the use of 309 and n 1 
Centaurs the 315 and n 2 
Cerberus wears three heads 35tJ 
Cerdon the one eyed cobbler, 58 
andn 6 89 95 104 108 
Ceruse 158 and n 5 
Cervantes dignity of preface 23 
Chaerephon 224 and n 5 
Chair the stercorarj 128 n 2 
Chaldean Conjurors, 250 and n 6 
Chameleons said to live on air 137, 
n 3 

Chancery practice the common 
forms of 187 and n 6 
Charlatan a quack doctor 366 and 
n 2 

Charles I war between and the 
Parliament 34 n 2 )iis political 
and natural person 62 n 5 68 
n 4 Members ordered to be 
prosecuted by 63 n 4 , his treat 
les wuth the rebel army 177 n 
2 sctle of his estates 328 n 5 
Charles II speech of, 30 n 4, 
treatment of 123 

Charms maladies cured by, 223 
afidn 3 

Cheats and Impostors artifices of 
210 and n 1 defeated of fiieir 
aim 332 and n 4 
Cheek by joul 140 and n 2 
Cheese where to cut it 126 andn 4 
Cheshire remonstrance of the gen 
tlemenof to Parliament 126 n 5 
Chevy Chase song of quoted 89 
n 1 

Chickens countmg them before they 
are hatched 251 and n 2 
Children fnghtenmg of 372 and 
n 3 
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Clixllmgworth 440 n 4 
Cliimasra 130 fable of 130 n 2 
Cbmeses he in m their ladies 
steady 293 and n 2 
Chiron the Centaur 47 n 2 
Choused, origin of tlie word 214 
n 6 used 254 n 3 
Christ his attestation to the piety 
of woman 203 and n 2 
Christmas day a fast and feast 13 
n 3 

Church militant explained 12 n 4 
Church plundei of the 380 and 
n 3 4 

Church dignitaries 399 n 2 
Church livings 312 and n 4 
Clapper clawing 175 and n 1 
Clap up souls 321 and n 2 
Clarendon Lord remarks of 3 
n 2 62 n 5 81 n 1 
Clarges Anne, mistress of Ceneral 
Monk 430 n 2 

Cleveland his letter to the Pro 
tector 114 n 3 

Clotho Lachesis and Atiopos the 
three destmies 16 n 1 
Coachman the 247 and n 2 
Coals extracted from wood 151 
and n 7 exorbitant price of 
340 and n 4 

Cobler and Vicar of Bray a poein 
15 n 5 

Cock a hoop, 86 and n 4 
Cook crow superstition respecting 
it 322 and n 4 

Colon the hostler his character 
60 and n 1 alluded to 74 103 
Columbus discoveries of 242 
Comet supposed to portend some 
calamity 14, n 4, 45 n 6 
Commissions throvm up 76 
Committee men 7 
Committee of Safety sneer at the 
336 and n 2 337 and n 3 
Committees grievances of 70 and 
n 4 

Complexion man judged by the 
124 n 2 

Conclave and Conventicle 382 and 
n 4 

Contession free 309 and n 2 


Conscience liberty of 34 the wear 
and tear of 309 and n 4 313 
and n 3 356 and n 1 
Conscience stretchers 421 and n 2 
Consciences kept m cases 172 and 
n 2 

Constellations called houses 230 
and n 1 

Constolhdation 125 n 2 
Consults 332 and n 3 
Cook solicitor employed agamst the 
king hanged at Tybuin 387 
n 4 

Cooper Sir Anthony Ashley, 341 
n 6 342 n 1 
Copernicus 249 and n 1 
Cordeliere order of 15 
Corona Cmca 404 and n 3 
Coscinomancy explained 234 n 2 
Cossacks of the Don 52, n 3 
Coughing and hemming 7 n 4 
Coursing a University term, 377 
and n 3 

Covenant taking of the 218 and 
n 7 260 and n 4 363 and n 1 
Covenanters declaration of the, 
177 n 3 

Covenanting Trustees 321 and n 3 
Coveit Baron 200 and n 6 
Covm a term m law 443 and 
n 1 

Cow prmt of the emblem of the 
Commonwealth 39 n 4 
Cow Itch 279 and n 4 
Coy 301 and n 2 
Oranfteld his panegyric on Tom 
Coriate 6 n 1 
Gnncum Crancum 293 
Crisis 146 and n 5 
Croft Herbert Bishop of Hereford- 
400 

Cromwell Colonel anecdote of 
33 n 5 

Cromwell Oliver joke upon 19 
n 7 his conduct to Lord Capel 
81 n 1 prudence of 103 n 3 
anecdote of 177 n 1 declaration 
of 179 n 1 turns out the Par 
liament 179andn 6 filthy con 
duct of 207 n 4 hurricane at 
the time of his death, 334 and n 3 
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Croni'9^ell Richaid 40, n 1 33o 
n 5 

Crook and Hutton 364 and n 5 
Cioss and Pile 258 and n 1 292 
Crowdero the fiddler character of 
46 alluded to 76 77 78 80 
82 83 84 117 

Ciowdb and bases 172 and n 3 
Crows belief respecting lOo and 
n 2 birds of ill omen 241 n 4 
Croysado General 375 and n 2 
Crup 323 and n 1 
Cuckmg stool 202 and n 1 
Cuckolds legal 289 and n 3 their 
names mvoked m carving 186 
andn 1 

Cudgels crossing of the 328 andn 3 
Cullv sex 429 and n 2 j 

Culprits held up their hand at then i 
trial 260 and n 5 
Curmudgin 193 and n 1 
Curule 32 and n 2 202 

Cut purse 70 meaning of the term 
70 and n 3 
Cutpurse Moll 57 

Tpalilahs 372 and n 4 
Damosels distressed 165 andn 1 
Dancing jigs 432 and n 2 
Darius the horse of 47 n o 
Darkness the Secular Prince of 
258 and n 3 

Datura properties of 280 
Davenant Sir William 2 n 2 58, 
n 4 46 n 1 56 n 4 
Death from fear 143 n 1 sudden 
252 and n 2 would not depait 
290 and n 2 

Dee Dr John the reputed magician 
220 some account of 220 n 
4 221 his angelical stone 23/ 
n 4 

Democritus the laughing philo&o 
pjier 139 and n 2 
Dermis, Mr, inscription written by 
preface 15 

Deodand meaning of the terra 440 
andn 1 

Dependences doctrine of 355 and 
n 5 

Desborough 337 and n 2 


Destmies the three 16 n 1 
Devil the pulling his beard 95 and 
n 5 beat a drum 340 andn o 
ledger sent to 215 and n 3 ap 
peered to Luther 216 and n 4 
charms for raising 23o and n 5 
his oracles 316 and n 3 tempt 
ations of the, 320 and n 2 his 
mother 327 and n 4 
Dewtry 2/9 and n 5 
Dial true to the sun 333 and n 2 
Dialecticos 129 and n 1 
Dido stoiy of 22 n 4 
Digby Sir Kenelm 4 n 4 146 
n 4 his book on bodies 162, n 
3 sneered at 3ol n 1 
Diodorus Siculus curious people 
described by 8 n 2 alluded to 
380 n 2 

Diomedes King of Thrace his 
horses 60 n 2 
Direclorj the 194 and n 4 
Dirty Lane 149 and n 5 
Disciplinarians doctime of the 36 
n 1 122 n 4 

Disparate 133 andn 1 
Dispensations out goings &c 79 
n 5 

Dissenters left each other in the 
luich 260 and n 1 their affect 
ed sanctity 285 and n 1 doc 
trine of the 3/0 n 4 
Distrain on soul and body 321 and 
n 6 

Diurnals or daily papers 87 and n 
2 138 and n 3 

Divorces judges of 290 and n 3 
Doctor epidemic 54 and n 5 
Dog d aws lus chain after him 213 
and n 1 a cunning one 219 
andn 2 3 

Dog bolt 1 36 and n 5 
Doggerel 227 n 1 
Dole a common saymg 107 and 
n 2 

Doll Common 346 and n 6 
Don Quixote routs a flock of sheep, 
i54andn 2 remark of 17 n 3 
penance of 168 and n 2| to 
Sancho 195 n 2 
Donship 398 and n 3 
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Don 1 enise, a romance 438 n 4 
Doiizel 234 meaning of the term 
234 n 3 

Dor'sei Lord, his admiration of 
Hudibras preface 7 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
of being cheated &c 210 
Douce in water, 154 and n 1 
Dover 284 

Dovnmg Dr absolves the Puritans 
taken at Brentford from their 
oaths 185 n 1 

Drazels 303 meanmgoftheword 
303 n 2 

Dress French fashion of 116 n 1 
Drudging or drudgery 19 
Druids money borrowed bv the 
2o3andn 1 

Drum heads 263 and n 4 
Drvden his censure of Butler pre 
face 23 

Duck and drake 224 and n 2 
Ducking stool account of 202 
n 1 

Dudgeon civil 3 a short sword 
or dagger 19 n 4 
D^n the hangman 386 and n 1 
Duns Scotus 10 n 4 
Dybart Lady 430 n 2 

Ears pricking up of 3 n 6 to see 
with 395 and n 3 
Earth worms their impotence 344 
and n 1 

Echo dialogue with 93 
Efficace 351 andn 3 
Eggs mystical import of 200 and 
n 4 on trying sound from 264 
n 3 ^ 

Egyptians their worship of dogs 
and cats 34 and n 7 
Elenchi 128 and n 3 
Elephants said to be m the moon 
229 n 3 

Elfs and Goblins derived from 
Guelphs and Ghibellmes 355 
n 7 

Empedocles a Pythagorean philoso 
pher and poet 42 n 1 248 

some account of 248 n 3 de 
Uaration of 291 I 


Engagement, the 178 and n 5 
England successful m war 448 and 
n 1 

Fnglish Moll 56 and n 6 
Enucleate 213 and n 4 
Ephesians 384 and n 1 
Erased 402 and n 3 
Essex Earl of 179 and n 1 2 
forced to resign his command, 
375 and n 2 

Evelyn thinks Adam and Eve had 
no navels 11 n 3 
Excommunication 321 and n 5 
Executions and exigents 305 and 
n 2 

Exempts of saints 351 and n 2 
Exigent or wnt 19 n 1 
Expedient 180 a term used by 
the Sectaries 180 n 2 348, 

n 2 

Eye white of the 285 and n 1 

Facet doublet 158 and n 3 
Facetiae Facetiarum 47 n 1 
Fddged 327 and n 6 
Faggots 381 and n 3 ^ 

Fairies belief respecting 302 n 9k 
Faith not due to the wicked 183 
and n 3 

Fame humorous description of 
137 n 2 4 138 and n 5 
Fanshawe his translation of Horace 
251 and n 1 
Farthingale 18 and n 1 
Fast and loose game of 343 and 
n 4 

Fear groundless 396 and n 2 
Felony compounding of a penal 
offence 226 n 3 

Ferdinand IV of Spam, his sm 
gular death 276 n 1 
Fermentation of liquors, old notion 
respectino- 146 n 4 
Field Mr charge against 327 
Fifth Monarchy men, 337 n 1 
383 And n 1 

Fighting and running awav 106 
and n 1 403 n 1 
Fines on faith and love 301 and n 
3 303 signification of 303 li L 
Fmgle fangle 411 
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Fire fork 256 n 2 
Fish speculations about 182 n 3 
Fisher Jasper 363 some account 
of 363 n 2 

Fisk, the astrologer 228 particu 
lars respecting 228 n 4 
Fit playmg a 173 and n 4 
Fitters 272 meanmg of the word 
272 n 1 

riagellanis amatorial of Spam 166 
n 2 

Flea Its long jump 224 n 5 
Fleetwood the son in law of Grom 
well 337 and n 2 
Flesh is grasfe 60 and n 3 
Flies wasps, and hornets 54 n 3 
Florio and Biancafiore 168 and 
n 5 

Fludd Robert 26 n 1 
Foot the right to be put foremost 
241 n 3 

Fop doodle 254 and n 1 
Ford Mr sermons of 61 n 1 
Foulis Mr story told by 183 n 5 
Fowl catchipg 210 and n 4 
Fox cunmng of the 258 and n 4 
■^eighs geese 291 n 5 
Franc pledge view oi 185 and n 4 
Freedom, conferred by a blow 144 
andn 1 

French goods, 294 and n 1 
Fulham s 160 , a cant irord 160 
n 1 

Gabardine, 104 a coarse robe or 
mantle 104 n 1 

Galen and Paracelsus 412 andn 3 
Galileo, observations of 242 n 2 
Gallows fear of the 357 and n 1 
Gannas or geese 245 and n 1 
Garters new 304 and n 6 
Gasooign Sir Bernard respited 84, 
n 3 

Gath men of 334 
Gazettes 405 and n 1 
Generation oi> Faith 289 and n 1 
Genethliacks or Chaldeans 240 and 
n, 4 

Gontee, 163 and n 4 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 2 n 1 
Geomancy 308 and n X 


George a Green 193 and n 4 
Gill or girl 201 and n 2 
Gizards spiritual 355 and n 2 
Glass the multiplj mg 280 andn 5 
Gleaves or swords ^9 and n 2 
Glory and shame 145 and n 2 
Glow worm its luminous tail 230 
and n 4 

God a child of 312 and n 1 
Godwin afterwards Bishop of Here 
ford his astronomical romance 
245 n 1 

Godwyn Dr Thomas 199 n 2 
Gold and silver marked by the sun 
and moon m chemistry 153 n 1 
Gondibert preferred a country lass 
58 and n 3 

Goodwm Thomas a Calvmistic In 
dependent 199 and n 2 
Gossip tattlmg 139 andn 1 3 
Government not to be upheld with 
out the aid of poetry 58 n 4 
Grace mtroduced by sm 375 and 
n 1 

Grandier the curate of Louduff, 
217 n 3 

Gratise Ludentes an old book 22 
n 1 

Great cry and httle wool 37 n 1 
Green bastings 263 and n 3 
Green-men 293 and n 3 
Gregory VII Pope his insolence 
and ambition 127 and n 1 
Gresham carts 323 and n 2 
Grey Dr suppositions of 98 n 4 
164 n 2 anecdote related by 
115 n 2 stones told by 190 
n 1 192 n 2 316 n 5 al 

ludedto 195 n 1 3 , 202 n 5 
Grey mare the better horse 2CK> 
and n 5 ^ 

Gnzel patient 72 and n 4 
Grosted Bob 220 and n 2 
Groves cuttmg down of, 338 and 
n 4 

Guelphs and Gibellmes 355 and 
n 7 

Gunpowder plot 382 n 2 
Guts m 8 brains 121 *nd n 2 
Guy Earl of Warwick 54 and 
n 1 
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Gymnosoplusts 219 a sect of In 
dian philosophers, 219 n 1 

Habergeon 104 its signification 
101 n 2 

Hah nab 253 and n 3 
Hales, ^Llexander 10* n 4 
Halfpenny dropped in shoes 317 , 
and n 1 

Hall Thomas preface 2 
Halter proof 273 and n 1 
Handbook of Proverbs 9 n 3 
193 n 2 3 200 n 5 207 n 2, 
241 n 3 251 n 2 259 n 4 
Han maids, a pnritan expression 
205 and n 1 

Hangman s wages 358 and n 1 
Hans lowns 336 and n 5 
Hard word& ridicnied 7 n 5 
Hardiknute 306 and n 5 
Hares sexes of 201 and n 1 
Harrmgton Sir John, q^uoted 9^ 
n 4 

Harrison the regicide 8^ n 3 
Hatto Bishop eaten by rats and 
mice 143 and n 3 
Haut gouts douilhe:> or ragouts* 
158 and n 1 

Have and to hold 288 and n 4 
Hawkers and interlopers 417, n I 
Hazard noses 167 and n 4 
Hazel bavin 387 and n 2 
Hazlerig Sir Arthur particulars 
respecting, 386 n 1 387 n 1, 
2, his lobsters 409 n 2 
He that fights and runs away 106 
lu 1 403 n 1 

Heaven the Samts emp oyment 
there 427, n 1 

Head, the brazen 55 device of 
the 55 n 5 

Heart breakers or curls 15 n 2 
Hebrew roots 6 

Hector stunned by Ajax 78 n 1 
Hemp on wooden anvils 281 and 
n 1 

Hemp plot 328 and n 4 
Henderson 377 hisdeath 377 n I 
Henry YIII his siege of Boulogne 
17 n 2 anecdote of his parrot, 
26, n 5 


Herbert Mrs married to Butler 
preface 11 lo 

Hercules cleansed the stables of 
Augeas 60 and n 4 bewails the 
loss of Hyhs 92 and n 4, the 
kill cow 148 and n 3 
Hermaphrodite 292 
Heimes Trismegistus ol n 2 
Hermetic men 280 and n 1 
Hen mg as dead as a 259 and n 4 
Hertfordshire petition 66 n 3 
Hewson Colonel, 26 n 6 56, n 
4 377, n 4 
Heylin Di 43 n 1 
Hiccius doctnis 415 and n 4 420 
High Court of Justice, instituted 
186 and n 2 

Highwayman s advice, 154, n 3 
Hockley 118 n 2 
Hocus pocus 420 and n 2 
Hoghan Moghan 190 318 and 

n 2 

Holbom cavalcade of 345 and n 3 
Holding forth 226 meaning of the 
teim 226 n 2 
Hollis 341 n 6 

Honour like a glassy bubble 488 
and n 3 the seat of 256 and 
n 3 

Hopkins cruelty of 215 n 5 trial 
of 216 n 3 

Horoscope 222 n 3 253 and n 2 
Horses, afflicted with sciatica 98 
n 1 custom of tolling at fairs 
161 and n 6^ 

Horse shoes on stable doors 223 
and n 4 

Hotham Sir John his condemna 
tion 187 n 1 

Hour glass used in preaching 120 
aud n 1 

House of Lords, declared useless, 
179 n 5 

Howel s Life of Louis XIII 150 
n 1 

Huckle 76 meaning of the word, 
76 n 3 

Hudibras poem of, its publication, 
Life V injunction forbidding 
any one to print it vi its reoep 
tion at Court vn, admired by 
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Lord Dorset •v u its vast popu 
lanty vii publication of the third 
part of xni variety of knowledge 
displayed in it xvu characters in 
It xvm xxi its host of imitators 
XIX compared to the Satyre 
Menippde xx its wonderful m 
fluence xxi probable deiivation 
of the name 2 n 1 
Hudibras Sir his character 4 rides 
out a colonelhng 4 his leammg 
6 his language 8 his religion 
12 hisbeaid 14 his person 16 
his dress 1 7 his arms 18 his 
steed 21 his speech on bear 
baitmg 31 his defence of Sy 
nods 36 advances to disperse 
the rabble 46 hib speech 61 
encounters Talgol 72 is dis 
mounted and falls on the bear 
75 assailed by Crowdeio y6 
rescued by Ralpho 77 his tri 
umphal procession 82 commits 
Ciowdero to the stocks 84 re 
tiies to rest 96 his love adven 
ture recounted 97 his amorou 
soliloquy 99 sets out to visit 
tne widow 100 intercepted by 

the rabble 101 his harangue 

101 hia method of attack 102 
struck down by Colon with a 
stone 103 wounds Magnano 
104 his desponding speech 105 
rallies 106 attacked by Orsin 
and Gerdpn 108 exults in his 
supposed victory 109 encour 

ages Ralpho 110 dismounted 
byTrulla 111 attempts to bully 
Trulla 112 combats with, and 
is defeated by her 1 13 submits 
to her mercy 115 led captive in 
procession, 117 committed to 

the stocks 118 his philosophy 
119 defends Synods from the 
aspersions of Ralpho 121, 129 
130 visited by the widow 139 
his confusion on seeing her 140 
his conference with her 141 Ins 
philosophical contempt of pain, 
142 his defence of beating 145 
his arguments in favour of mutual 


love 147 asserts the irresisti 
bilitj of love 148 his eulogmm 
on riches 153 his high flown 
profes ions of love 156 engages 
to submit to flagellation 169 is 
set at liberty 169 retires to rest, 
170 rises to perform his penance 
174 his scruples of conscience 

174 desires Ralpho s ad\ice 

175 his arguments m favour of 
peijury 184 suggests whippmg 
by proxy 191 appomts Ralpho 
his substitute 191 threatens 
him on his> refusal to officiate, 
192 draws to chastise him 195 
alarmed by the approach of the 
Skimmmoton 196 his observa- 
tions on the procession 199 re 
solves to oppose it 202 his 
speech to the multitude 203 
attacked with misbiles 205 takes 
to flight 206 his consolatory 
speech 206 sets out for the wi 
dow s house 212 his doubts of 
success 212 resolves to consult 
a conjuror 219 visits Sidrophel 

232 his conference with him 

233 ridicules astrology 234 
his aiguments respecting astro 
nomy 248 his altercation with 
Sidrophel 253 vanquishes Si 
drophelandWhachum 256 cross 
exammes their pockets 257 is 
deceived and scared by Sidrophel 
259 resolves to leave Ralpho m 
the Imch 260 flies 261 pro 
ceeds to visit the widow 271 
arrives at her house 2^ hi3 
address to her 275 relates his 
exploits and sufferings 277 is 
interrupted and contradicted by 
the widow 2/6 protests his ve- 
racity ^5 defends the institu 
tion of marriage 297 alarmed 
by the snppos^ approach of Si 
drophel ^6 entrenches himself 
beneath a table 307 is discovered 
and dragged out of his hiding place 
by the devils, 308 is cudgelled 
and catechised 309 confes*fes. 
his treachery 309 expounds hisa 
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principles 310 left to his medi 
tations in the dark 3l4 is jeered 
by an unseen spirit 315 his 
controversy with the spirit 317 
escapes by the spirit s assistance 
323 his flight 324 discovers 
his champion to be Ralpho 397 
finds he has been out witted 400 
re assumes his courage 401 
harangues on the art of war 407 
ridicules but adopts Ealpho s 
advice 413 repairs to counsel 
learned in the law 415 his con 
ference with the lawyer 417 
resolves to address a letter to the 
widow 423 his epistle 424 

despatches it by his Squire ^435 
the lady s answer to the Bmight, 
436 

Hue and cry 161 and n 3 
Huffier meanmg of the word 255 
andn 3 

Hugger mugger 95 and n 4 156 
399 and n 1 

Hugo scout master to Gondibert, 
46, n 1 

Human species its origmal forma 
tion 296 and n 3 
Hums and hahs 374 and n 2 
Hutchinson, Br, his Essay on 
Witchcraft 215 n 5 216 n 3 
Hypocrisy the sm of 310 

Ibrahim the illustrious Bassa, 168 
n 3 

Ichneumon or water rat of the 
Nile 34 n 8 

Ideas, not m the soul 25 n 3 
Xdus and Galeudse 251 and n 1 
Ignorance, asserted to be the mother 
of devotion 98 n 3 
Imps and Teats 395 and n 2 
Independents sneer at the, 111, n 
1 alluded to 120 n 2 121 n 1 
enemies to leammg 131, n 2 
their mental reservations 174 n 
4 , 175 n 1 their dextenty on 
intrigue 193 n 6 treachery of 
the, 273 n 3 domgs of the 
319 have no power 320 and n 
I , their enthusiasm 321 and n 


1 charged with altering a tex 
of Scripture 326 n 5 a kind 
of church dragoons 331 and n 

2 their charges against the Pres 
byteiians, 376 n 3 

Indian lake 158 and n 5 
Indians 362 and n 5 saoiifice to 
their idols 175 and n 3 their 
actions 362 and n o, their 
dames 438 and n 3 
Infants exchange of 302 and n 2 
Insane mfiuenced at the change and 
full of the moon 314 and n 3 
Insect weed 395 and n 1 
In^\ard ears 274 and n 2 
Inward light 285 306 
Ion his address to his mother Creu 
sa 50'sn 3 

Irish Soldiers with Tails 163, 
n 3 

Iron 86 and n 1 bums with cold 
291 and n 2 
Ironside 306 and n 2 
Island with four seas 289 and 
n 2 

Isle of Wight Treaty of 377 
Issachar the tribe o 263 n 1 ^ 

Jackson a milliner 46 n 3 
J acob s Staff 245 and n 2 
Jail perpetual 391 and n 2 
James Kmg his Dsemonology 154 
n 2 

Jarre Chevalier died from fear 
143 n 1 

Jealousies and Fears use of the 
woids 3 n 4 

Jefferies Thomas Esq Life in 
Jefferys Judge anecdote of 313, 
n 4 

Jesuits their equivocations 174 
and n 4 evasions 183 and n 5 
Jesus Christ his expected appear 
ance 337 and n 1 
Jewish Tribes 382 and n 1 
Jezebel 399 410 
Jiggumbobs 272 and n 4 
Jimmers Sarah 257 and n 3 
J oan of Arc 56 and n 6 445 , par 
ticulars respecting, 445, n 2 
Joan Pope, 198 n 5, 128, n 2 
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Jobhemoles 360 and n 2 367 and | 
n 5 370 and n 2 j 

Jockeys endanger their necks 324 j 

and n 1 I 

J ohn of Leyden, 336 some account 
of 336 n 6 I 

Johns of Stiles to Joans of Nokes | 
289 and n 6 | 

Jonson Ben his Silent Woman 
18 n 2 

J oseph s divming cap 24, n 4 
Joyce Cornet 12 n 5 
Jump punctual 286 and n I 
Juno, the sacred geese of 245 and 
n 4 

Justices of the Peace 7 duty of 
0 n 1 69 n 2 
JuTaxe 100 and n 1 

Kelly the devil appears to 217 and 
n 2 particulars respectmg 220 
and n 5 feats of 237 
Kingston Maypole idol at, 253 and 
n 4 

Knightsbndge 372 and n 2 
Knights errant not accustomed to 
eating and drinking 17 of the 
Upst 28 and n 1 213 and n 3 
422 and n 2 degraded 437 and 
n 1 

Kircher, Athanasius 388 n 6 
Kyrie the man of Ross 186 and 
n 1 

Ladies nde astride 58 and n 1 
convefsant with the healmg art, 
136 n 2, the Parliament of 
205 n 2 of the Lakes 299 and 
n 2 of the post 439 and n 2 
Lambert 337 and n 2 
Lamps perpetual of the ancients 
147 and n 2 

Lance an iron one 256 and n 1 
Land and Water Samts 70 and 
n 1 

Landered 170 and n 2 
Laocoon at the siege of Troy 39 
n 3 

Lapland magi, 308 and n 2 
Larks catching them at night 210 
and n 3 


Laski Albertus particulars re 
spectmg, 221 

Law purpose of the 180 and n 6 
Laws and hate 332 and n 1 
Lawyers compared with the bear 
ward 48 and n 6 sentenced to 
lose their ears 91 n 3 practices 
of 211 and n 2 wisdom of 412 
and n 1 quarrels of 413 and 
n 1 severe strictures upon 414 
and n 1 

Lay elder 127 and n 4 
Leaders victorious style of 101 U 3 
League and Covenant See Solemn 
League and Covenant 
Leaguer lion s skin 148 and n 4 
Learned that is taught 352 and n 3 
Learmng ancient and modern 45, 
n 1 cried down 131 n 2 
Lechers 433 and n 2 
Lectures mornmg and evenmg 
210 n 3 
Leech skilful 52 
Leg wooden oath taken by the 
82 n 2 

Lenthall the bulls of 364 and 
n 2 

Lescus 220 See Laski 
L Estrange Sir Roger 1 his key 
to Hudibras 127 n 6 alluded 
to 178 n 3 180 n 1 181, n 
2 187 n 6 

Levellers or root and branch men, 
340 and n 6 
Levet 197 and n 3 
Lewkner s Lane 299 and n 3 
Liars the founder of 431 and n J 
Light new and Prophecy 244 snd 
n 3 

Like hermit poor a song quoted 
84 n 2 

Lilbuxn Colonel John some ac 
count of 344 n 3 345 n 1 
arraigned for treason 346 and n 1 
Lilly Wilham the famous astrolo 
ger 8 n 4 56 n 1 214 n 2 
6 218 n 1 2 and 3 219 n 
4 221 n 2 223 n 1 226 n 
4 228 n 3 232 n 1 255 n 2 
^57 and n 3 262 282 and n 1 
[ Lmcoln s Inn, 422 and n 3. 
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Lmsey Woolsey 127 and n 7 340 
mad n 1 

Linstock or Linden stock 205 and 
n 4 

Little Sodom 149 and n 5 
Litnrgy mdentnre 300 and n 3 
Lob s pound 115 a cant term for 
the jail or the stdcks 115 n 2 
Lobsters^ 409 , a regiment so nick 
named 409 n 2 

London energy of the ladies of 
204 and n 4 the great Plague 
in 312 and p 3 
Longee^ 2/4 and n 4 
Longueville Wilkam the friend of 
Sutler, Life xm xvi 
Londhn the Nup. of 217 and n 3 
Louis XIV remarks on, by Butler, 
Life X 

Love a felon 151 and n 6 free 
as air 287 and n 5 the power 
of 427 andn 1 

Love Christopher a Presbyterian 
378 n 2 

Love powder 291 
Lovers quariels 301 andn 1 
Lo} allfats succession of 334 n 1 
Loyola Ignatius Sol n 6 388, 

n 1 

Lucan lines of 61 n 2 
Luez 389 and n 3 
Luke Sir Samuel 2 n 1 4 n 
2 some account of Life v , 39 
. n I alluded to 278 n 4 
Lunsford 372 and n 2 
Lurch 331 and n 5 
Luther, Martin and the devil 216 
^nd n 4 

Lydian and Phrygian duhs 167 and 
n 3 

Macbeth quoted 90 n 2 
Machiavelli Nicholas 314, some 
account of 314^ n 1 
Madame and a Pon 198 and n 4 
Magellan discovery of 242 
Maggots in meat 222 and n 4 , m 
cheese 225 convinced to flies^ 
370 and n 6 ' 

Magi the ancient, 25 n 2 Per 
Sian 327 and n 1 


Magician Indian 236 and n 2 
Magnano the Tinker his cha 
xacter and accomplishments 55 
56 dismounts Ralpho by strata 
gem 74 wounded m imagma 
tion 104 

Mabomet hxs kindred xU favoured 
52 n 2 the body of 230 and n 
3 351 and n 5 the Turks 

patriot 371 n 2 
Main puzed lover 213 and n 2 
Maintenance 419 and n 4 
Malignants 67 and n 3 
Mall Cutpurse 57 
Mamalukes particulars respecting 
the 39 n 1 

Mammon and the Cause 373 and 
n 2 

Man Wise said to govern the stars 
29 n 1 in the moon 221 and 
n 3 244 character of ati ims^ 
pudent one 267 n 1 some 
times called tjie Lord of the 
world 433 and n 1 
Mandrake, and its wife 295 and 
n 4 

Mandiill their abduction of women 
150 n 4 

Manicon orstrychnon 280 and fl 1 
Manorial Rights 4 10 n T 
Mantos yellow worn by brides 
292 and n 3 

Marcly Hill 373 and n 1 
Margaret s fast 348 and n 2 
Marriage a dragon 160 alluded 
to 287 and n 2 form of in the 
Common Prayer Book 302 and 
n 4 

Mairiage contract, 410, n 2 
Marry guep 93 and n 2 
Mars and Saturn 213 and n 6 
Marshall Mr 185 n 1 
Marshall Stephen, 396 n 1 
Martlet 229 and n 1 
Mascon saints at 217 and n 1 
Matrimony and hanging 166 and 
n 4 words used in the service 
of 346 and n 4 , go by destiny 
419 and n 2 

May pole idol, at Kingston 253 
andn 4 
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Mazzard 70 meaning the face or 
head 70 n 2 

Meeting houses lettmg of 311 and 
n 1 

Men With four legs 162 n 3 
love disputing 172 and n 1 
turned to ten horned cattle 372 
and n 5 

Menckenius his anecdote of a 
quack 225 n 4 

Mercuries and Diurnals 138 n 1 
Mercury the God of thieves 28 
Meroz 372 and n 6 
Metals applied to the flesh in cold 
climates occasion pain 291 and 
n 2 

Metaphysicians notions of the 
9 n 5 

Metempsychosis, doctrme of the 
290 and n 5 

Metonymy 235 a figure of speech 
235, n 3 

Mice attack the frogs, 408 and n 1 
Michaelmas and Lady day 305 
andn 1 

Ministers, called masteis 377 and 
n 1 

Minstrel Charter and ceremonies 
^^7 n 3 

Miscreants 335 and n 1 
Mittimus or anathema 321 and 
n 2 

Mompesson Mr his house haunt 
ed 140, n 3 

Monardes Nicholas 294 n 1 
Monboddo s Lord theory about 
tails 163 n 1 

Money the mythologio sense 152 
and n 4 the power of 380 and 
n 2 preferable to beauty 438 
n 4 

Monkey s teeth worship of 35 n 1 
Monk General George 54 n 4 
p81 n 1 

Monstrous births alluded to 136 
n 3 

Montaigne playing with his cat 5 
alluded to 172 and n 4 
Moon full of the 10 supposition^ 
respecting it 28, n 2 214 and 
n 3, man in the 221 and n 3, 


her diameter 222 and n 1 sup 
posed seas in the 222 and n 2 
to detach from her sphere 236 
and n 1 shooting at the 230 
n 2 a new world in the 242 
and n 2 embracing the 2/0 
n 2 It mfiuence 314 and n 2 
Moralities and mysteries 27 n 4 
Moraht\ a ciime 313 and n. 2 
More Sir Thomas anecdote of 
hia barbel 23 n 4 
Morpion 284 and n 1 
Mother wits 429 and n 1 
Mountains thrashing them 341 
and n 3 

Muggletonians 183 n 1 [n 3 
Mum and silence 385 and n 1 406 
Mum budget 93 n 3 
Munson Lady whips her husband 
168 and n 7 

Muscovite women their obsequious 
ness 449 and n 1 
Music mvention of according to 
Pythagoras 11 n 4 its power 
said to cure diseases 92 n 1 
of the Spheres 159 and n 1 
Mysteries and Revelations 183 and 
n 4 

Napier s bones 257 and n 5 344 
and n 2 

Nash Dr his remarks relative to 
Butler Life x\i xxiv 
Nativity casting a 28 n 5 
Neal Sir Paul 214 n 2 262 n I, 
particulars respectmg 265 n 3 
Nebuchadnezzar 424 and n 1 
Necromantic art 213 and n 5 
Negus kmg of Ahyssmia 144 and 
n 3 

Nero and Sporus 198 and n 5 
New England brethren of 190 
andn I 

Newport Treaty of 184 n 1 377 
'Nicked or hedged in 379 andn 1 
Nimmers 257 and n 4 
Nine pence proverb respecting 
23 n 3 

Kock date of 16 si^fication 
the word 16 n 3 
Noel Sir Martm 385 n 2 
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Noses to hear ivith 395 and n 3 
Numbers, said to exist by them 
selves 27 n 1 supposed mys 
tical charms m 27 n 2 ndi 
cule of the poehcal way of ex 
pressing, 77 n 2 

Nuncheon or luncheon 18 and 
n 3 

Nye Philip an Independent 
preacher 353 and n 2 particu 
lars respectmg 429 and n 5 

Oaths on the use of by the Bo 
mans 57, n 2 required to be 
taken by the clergy 68, n 1 are 
but words 176 and n 1 on the 
breaking of 177 and n 3 178 
n 1 188 and n 2 214 and n 

1 ex ofdcio 185 and n 3 
Obs and Sellers 377 and n 2 
Ockham William 10 n 4 
CEstnm, 62 Signification of the 
word 62 n 1 

Ombre a game at cards 304 and 
n 3 

Omens 241 n 4 
One of us 312 and n 2 
Outgomgs a cant term 347 and 
n 3 

Out loiter and out sit 363 and 
n 3 

Opera anti Christian 203 and 
n 1 

Oppugne 99 and n 2 
Orange tawny beard 205 and n 3 
Orcades the 354 and n 2 
Ordeal trial by, 270 and n 3 
Ordmance the Self denying 78 n 
3 87 n 5 357 aud^ 3 
Orpheus 227 373 
Orsm the bearward character of, 
48 and n 2 63 alluded to 
92 94 95 107 109 
Otway his Tragedy of Constantme 
the Great Life ix 
Outgomgs and workmgs out, cant 
terms 347 n 3 
Ovation 201 and n 4 
Ovid s Metamorphoses alluded to, 
130 n 1 2 

Owen, Dr letter of 123, n 3 an 


eminent Presbyterian divine 
and n 2 

Owl a bird of ill omen 241 an< 

5 the emblem of wisdom 
and n 5 

Padder s face 365 366 and n 1 
Pages chastisement of 189 n 
Palmistry skill m 260 and n 
Papacy and Presbytery, 126 
n 3 

Paper lanthorn penance m a, 
andn 1 

Papists report respecting the ; 
n 4 

Paracelsus 224 doctrines of 
and n 1 his small devil 
n 3 238 n 1 

Paradise the seat of 1 1 and n 
buds of 229 and n 1 
Pans Gardens Southwark 49 an< 
n 2 

Parliament drew up petitions t 
itself 66 satire upon the 8( 
and n 2 its arbitrary proceed 
mo- 81 n 4 public thanksgiv 
mgs offered by the 87 n 1 
charges against the 186 n 4 
taxes levied by 360 and n 4* 
Parricide punishment of, 33 n 4 
Parthians 429 and n 4 
Pasiphae her amour with a bull, 
150 n 3 

Patches black custom of wearinsr 
158 n 6 

Patrick Dr afterwaids Bishop ox 
Ely Life xui 

Peas called green bastings 263 
n 3 

Peccadillos wooden 319 andm 2 
Peers obligations of, 181 and n 1 
honour of, 189 n 1 
Pendulum, its vibration 255 and 
n 1 

Pennington Alderman 7 n ^ 
Penny for your thoughts, 212 and 

Penthesile the Amazonian dame, 
57 and n 1 

Pepys Diary extracts fromf 304 
and n 3 , 392, n 2 
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'’erKin W arbeck his interview -w itli 
Lady Catherine (jroi don 152 n 5 
Pernicion 123 meaning of the 
woid 123 n 1 

"^erreand tricks of the de\il m his 
house 217 and n 1 
Perry IS ed an hostler 60 n 1 
Petard conjuo^al 295 n 1 
Peter the Creat tax imposed by 
142 n 3 

Pe ers Hugh charactei of 434 
etronel 72 and n 6 
haros a celebrated light house 
32 

harsalian Plain 44 
hilip and Mary shillings of 292 
and n 2 

Philip Sir Richard di awn through 
a window by the ears 308 and 
n 3 

Philistines 378 and n 4 
Philosopher s Stone 280 n 2 
Philtei lo\e 440 and n 3 
Physician his prescription literally 
taken 28 n 4 
Piequeer 345 and n 4 
Pie powdci 185 and n 2 
igeons ot Aleppo H7 n 6 
igs squeaking of 6 sucking 
ones chowsed 214 and n 6 said 
to see the wind 372 and n 1 
Pigsney 156 a term of endear 
ment 156 n 4 
Pilguma kissts 367 and n 1 
Pmder the of Wakefield 193 n 4 
) Pique or Pica 360 and n 1 
Plague sore 312 and n 3 
I Planets aspects of the 251 n 3 
Plants with signatures 280 and n 
4 297 and n 2 

Plato his fondness for geomotiy 
247 and n 4 his belief in re 
gard to the planets 248 and n 
4 , the symposium o{ 296 n 3 
his vear 364 and n 1 
Plot Dr his History of Worcester 
217 and n 4 

Pocock Dr his acquittal, 123 
n 3 

Poetry a necessary aid m good 
government, 58 n 4 


Poets and Enthusiasts 24 n 3 

Poets succeed best m fiction 
n 3 

Poisons expelled by thcmsehes 
331 and n 1 

Pokes and Fobs 2/ 3 and n 3 

Pomenum ceremony of enlargmg 
the 196 and n 4 

Pope of Rome 95 and n 3 his 
bull baited 122 and n 3 his 
chair 128 n 2 alluded to 249 
and n 4 his pouer 355 and 
11 1 

Pope Mr quoted 299 n 3 

Postulate illation 164 n 1 

Potosi 280 and n 2 

Poundage paymg of 338 and n 3 

Powder the famous svmpathetic 
51 n 3 6 alluded to 306 and 
n 1 

Pondeimg tubs 36b and n 4 402 
and n 1 

Preach fight pray and murder 
331 andn 4 

Preachers described by Echard 
204 and n 2 Itinerant 330 qnd 
n 4 

^reachina* encouragement of 59 
n 5 

Presbyterians jargon and cant 
words of the 3 n 3 effect of 
their pleaching 3 n 5 custom 
of the 4 n 3 great fatahsts, 
38 n 1 profane familiarity of 
their prayers 65 n 4 historical 
tendency of their discourses 66 
n 1 reformation desired by the 
67 n 5 their plea for success 
79 n 3 persecutions of the 
122 n 1 their doctrmes 125 
n 1 133 n 2 complamt of 

the 145 n 4 their selfishness, 
273 n 3 their differences with 
the Independents 324 n 2 348 
and n 3 plea of the 326 n 1 
their plots to restore the kmg 
359 and n 1 2 intentions of 
the 369 n 1 tfieir practices, 
369 n 3 4 and 5 
Prester John 445 and n 1 
Pnckmg at the garter 343 n 4. 

2 H 
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Pride and Hughsen 377 and n 4 
Pndeaux Ed Advocate 415 n 2 
Prior compared to Butler Life 

XIX 

Pnsoiaus head 181 and n 5 
182 n L 

Prisoners Eoraan chained to their 
gaolers 288 and n 2 sham 
ammations of 365 n 4 
Profligate 109 and n 2 
Proletarii or low class of Roman 
people 32, n 4 

Promethean powder 107 and n 1 
Prophecies lulfilhng of the 338 
and n 2 
Proserpine 283 

Protestation the or solemn vow 
34 63 and n 1 178 and n 2 

Providence revolts of 383 and 
n 2 

Prjnne alluded to 30 n 1 263 n 
2 325 n 2 329 n 1 , his His 
trio mastix 35 n 6 sentenced 
to lose his ears 91 n 3 366 
n 3 

Psalms reading a verse from the 
271 and n 1 alluded to 341 
andn I 2 

Public Faith 180 and n 3 4 
Pug Robin 317 and n 2 
Puisne Judge 415 n 3 
Pull a crow 193 and n 2 
Pullen 214 and n 5 
Pulpit news told m the 405 and 
n 2 

Punese 284 and n 1 
Puppet shows objects of 27 n 4 
Puppies remarkable 138 and 
n 4 

Purchas s Pilgrims 48 n 3 4 
Puntans custom of the 3 n 6 
their doctimes 79 n 6 
Purses mode of wearing 70 n 3 
Purtenance 97 and n 1 
Pygmalion cut his m stress out of 
stone 97 and n 3 
Pym John 63 ii 4 422 ^ 4 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus cured his 
courtiers with a kick 144 and 
n 2 

Pythagoras the Greek philosopher, 


music said to be invented by 
11 n 4 philosophy of 27 n 
2 on the music of the spheres 
159 n 1 illiided to 239 and 
n 1 the soul of 291 
Quack story from Mend emus 
22^ n 4 

Quacks of Government 341 and 
n 6 

Quakers will not swear 181 and 
n 4 

Quatenus oath 184 
Querpo 401 meaning of the 'w ord 
n 2 

Questions and commandb, game of 
304 and n 4 6 
Quiblet or Quillet 421 n 4 
Qumt 387 meaiimg of the word 
387 n 1 

Quirks and quillets 421 and n 4 

Rabbins their writings 184 and 
n 2 of the Synod 194 n 3 
Rabelais alluded to 10 n 2 
Races in Italy 393 n 1 
Raise a favourite expression 191 
and n 2 

Ralphb his profession 22 his, 
gifts 23 his learning 25 con 
demns bear baiting 35 com 
pires them to Synods 36 re 
connoitres the rabble 46 en 
counters Colon 74 ib dismounted 
by Magnano 74 takes C^powdero 
prisoner /7 his speech on giving 
quarter 80 his second expedi 
tion with Hudihras 101 zb as 
sailed by Oism 102 encounters 
Cerdon 104 encourages Hu 
dibras 104 assists him to re 
mount 106 is thrown from his 
horse, 107 demands assistance 
ofHudibras 110 is made cap 
tive along with Hudibras 117 , 
is placed in the stocks 118 
blames the Knights rashness, 
120 reviles Synods 121 his 
abuse of human learning 131 
proves peijury a less sm than 
flagellation 175 maintains that 
samts are privileged to commit 



pei^nry 176 proves that saints 
may be pnnished by proxy ] 89 
refubes to suffer as the Knight s 
proxy 192 defies the Knight 
193 prepares to combat him 
193 is alarmed by the approach 
of the Skimmmgton 196 ex 
plains the nature of the proces 
Sion 200 is assaulted by the 
rabble 205 flies 206 advises 
the Knight to consult Sidrophel 
214 proves that saints ma's em 
ploy conjurors 215 his dialogue 
with Whachum 232 is despatch 
ed to fetch a constable 255 is 
abandoned by Hudibras 261 
lesoives to retaliate 273 dis 
covers the Knight s treachery to 
the widow 273 jeers the Knight 
in the character of a spirit 314 
canies him off 323 is recog 
nised by Hudibras 398 reveals 
the trick pla} ed on the Knight 
399 hib reasons for flight 402 
defends the practice of running 
away 404 advises the Knight 
to take the law of the widow 
#410 

Rrnters a vile sect 131 n 1 
Rap and rend 204 and n 1 
Rationalia 129 

Ravens and crows birds of ill 
omen 241 n 4 

Ray s Handbook of Proverbs 138 
n 2 

Recant 173 and n 3 
Records felony to raze 287 and 
n l 

Recruits 333 and n 4 
Red coat seculars 338 and n 5 
Red coat sentinel 374 and n 3 
Reformado Saint, 176 and n 2 
330 and n 3 

Reformado soldier 198 and n 2. 
Reformation 67 
Rem m re 290 

Remonstrance earned 363 and 
n 3 

Replevin 436 and n 1 
Reprobation Presbyterian doctrine 
of 322 n 2 


Revie meaning o the word 134 
n 3 

Rhetoric use of 7 and n 5 
Rhodogmus, Ludovicus CaEjlius 199 
and n 2 

Ribbons bits of swallowed 167 
and n 4 

Richard HI indignities offered to 
bis corpse 107 n 3 
Rimmon Sob a Sjrian idol 358 
n 4 

Rinaldo 409 and n 3 
Ring a tool of matrimony 339 and 
n 2 

Rockets and white sleeves 349 ard 
n 3 

Rogues beat hemp 227 and n 2 
Rowland William Life u 
Rolf a shoemaker indicted for a 
design to kill the king 368 n 
Rolls Colonel a Devonshire gentle 
man 2 n 1 

Romance writers satire on 91 n 4 
Rome the Church of compared to 
the Whore of Babvlon 127 n 2 
Romulus the first Roman king 335 
and n 4 

Ronsards Franciade 2 n 2 
Rooks application of the term 7 
n 3 

Root and branch men 340 and n 6 
Rope ladders use of 343 and n 3 
Rope of sand 10 

Rose under the 385 n I the 
planted 443 and n 2 
Rosemary virtues of 1 67 and n 2 
Rose well Sir Henry 2 n 1 
Rosiciucians a sect of hermetical 
philosophers 26 n 2 236 and 

n 3 238 

Ross Alexander 42 and n 2 199 

and n 2 

Rota c^ub 258 and n 2 
Roundway Down battle of 62 n 
2 405 4 406 n 5 

Rovers love arrows shot at 302 
and n 2 

Royalists encomium on 333 and 
n 1 plots of the 376 and n 2 
Royal Society their transactions 
ridiculed 224 n 3 
2h 2 
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Rules liow derived 132 
Rump Parliament patents granted 
by 50, n 1 alluded to 337 and 
n 3 proceedings of the 380 
and n 1 some account of the 
390 n 2 

Rumps burning of the 392 n 2 
Rupert Prince 105 n 1 his drop 
described 188 n 3 
Russel Sir William Life i 
Rye 284 

Ryves Di Bruno 14 n 2 

Sabines rape of the 431 and n ^ 
432 n 2 3 

Sacrilege 353 and n 1 
Sacrum 390 and n 1 
St Dunstan 236 particulars re 
spectmg 236 n 4 
St Francis his stoicism under fe 
male temptation 149 n 7 
St George and the Diagon 54 n 4 
St Ignatius Sol and n 6 
St Martin s beads 438 and n 2 
St Paul s C ovent Garden Butler 
buried at Life xiii monument 
to his memoxy m xiv 
Saints 62 and n 4 privilege of 
176 177 scandals of the 319 and 
n 4 if named from blood 322 
and n 3 surnames of 340 and 
n 3 precious and secret 356 
and n 2 their houses and em 
ployments in heaven 427 n 1 
Saints bell 310 n 1 
Sahque law 448 and n 2 
Salt cast on a womans tail 146 
and n 3 

Sifltmbancho 254 and n 2 
Samson his heart breakers 15 
Sancho Panza tossed in a blanket 
75 and n 2 

Sand bags fight with 329 and n 2 
Sandys remark of 52 n 2 
Sapiens dominabitui astris ex 
plained 29 n 1 

Saturn the god of time 233 and 
n 4 

Sat} re Menipp5e Life 
Scaliger 249 and n 1 
Sceptics theory of tne, 191 and n 1 


School divmes satire upon 10 
n 4 

Schweidnitz the siege of 52 n 4 
Scire facias 305 and h 2 328 
Sconce enchanted 275 and n 4 
Scorpion s oil 368 and n 2 
Scots declaiation of the 64 n 1 
to be tieated like \Mtcheb 136 
n 1 their expeditions 378 and 
n 3 4 

Scout 278 and n 4 
ijcieen fans 243 and n 3 
Sciimansky 52 

Scripture interpretation of 181 and 
n 3 

Secrecy obligation of 152 and 
n 2 

Sedgwick a fanatical pieacher 231 
and n 3 

Seekers and Muggletonians 183 n 1 
Selden his Marmora Arundelhana 
Life iv his opinion regarding 
America 44 ii 2 

Semuamis the first mal er of 
eunuchs 152 and n 2 
Set 290 meaning oi the woid 
290 n 4 

Settei 441 definition of the term 
441 n 3 

Shaftesbuiy A A Cooper Earl of, 
342 n 2 pailiculars respecting 
342 n 3 his duplicity 342 
n 4 

Shakspeare allusions to his Plajs 
19 n 4 78 n 2 90 n 2 95 n 
4 131 n 2 135 n 2 136 n 1 
2 138 n 2. 147 n 3 153 n 
2 159 and 160 n 1 195 
n 3 205 n 3 246 n 2 24H 
n 3 252 259 n 2 4 274 

and n 3 280 n 1 293 n 3 
301 and n 2 317 n 3 343 and 
n 4 349 and n 1 366 n 4 . 

399, n 1 419 and n 1 2 
Sherfield Mr mortgages Ins estate 
321 and n 4 

Shooting at the moon Des Cartes 
notion about 250 n 2 
Shoe tie 275 and n I 
Shiews female, custom of duckmgw 
202, n I 
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Sidney, Su Philip 49 n 4 93 
n I 

Sidrophel his character 218 mis 
takes a paper kite for a star 229 
IS Tisited by Hudibras 231 dis 
covers the object of his vi^it 233 
234 defendb the science of as 
trology 238 240 245 his alter 
catior with Hudibras 254 at 
tacks the Knio-ht 254 is defeated 
and plundered 256 counterfeits 
death 2o9 Hudibras s epistle 
to 262 421 n 3 
Sieve and Sheers the oracle of 234 
and n 2 

Silk woims, belief respecting 295 
n 2 

Simeon to I evi 127 and n 4 
Sisters the fatal 16 
Skimmino-ton some account of the 

196 and n 3 316 n 1 
Skipper 318 the master of a 

sloop 318 n 3 

Skull tiepannmg of the 262 and 
n 2 

Sleeves and hose, slashed 8 n 1 
313 and n 1 

^bberdegullion 114 a drivelling 
fool 114 n 4 

Smeck canonical cravat of 124 
and n 5 

Smectymnus 194 and n 1 
Snippets 246 and n 2 
Snuff enlightened 23 ai d n 5 
Snuff mundungus 367 and n 3 
Socrates 129 and n 5 224 n 5 

Soldier paid per day 154 and 
n 5 curious ^^ivilege of the 

197 n 1 , earned off by the 
devil 217 and n 5 

Solemn League and Covenant 33 
n 1 62 67 n 2 4 68 n 2 

178 n 4 318 and n 4 348 and 
n 1 

Somerset Protector 42 n 4 
Sooterkin 332 and n 2 
Soothsayers^ mistakes of, 250 and 
n 5 

Sophy 318 and n 1 

Soibonist 10 n 5 

Souse and Chitterlings 46 and n 7 


South Dr sermon of 124 n 1 
Sow wrong by the ear 235 and n 
2 suckled h\ a bitch 264 and 
n 2 

Sow geldenng 162 3d 2 
So-mimt** 153 and n 3 
Spaniard whipped 21 and n 1 
Spanish dioiiit\ 2J n 1 
Specieses 225 

Speed and Stowe 199 and n 4 
Spenser hi Fairy Queen 2 n 
1 86 n 1 231 n 1 248 n, 

1 example of 85 n 1 
Spick and span dentation of the 
words 100 n 3 
Spinning wheels 201 and n 3 
Spirit Po 316 and n 4 
Sports on Sundays 32 n 1 
Sprat s history of the Royal Society 
245 n 3 

Spurs badge of Knighthood 16d, 
n 2 

Squirt fire 374 and n 4 
Staffiers 198 and n 3 
Stars new appearance of 229 and 
n 2 falling notion respecting 
231 and n 2 office of the 246 
and n 1 

State camelion 343 and n 1 
Statute 439 and n ^ 

Staving and tailing 90 and ii 1 
Steal me fiom myself 316 and n 2 
Stennet the wife of a broom man 
149 and n 6 

Stentrophonic voice 277 and n 5 
Stercorary chair 128 n 2 
Stery one of Cromwell s chaplains, 
335 and n 2 his dream 335 
n 3 

Suffer pun upon the word 346 and 
n 2 

Stiles and Nokes 120 and n 1 
Stirrups not m use in Cjesar s lime 
2] n 3 

Stocks humorously described 83 
and n I a wooden jail 139 and 
n 4 

Stoics doctrines of the 1/3 n 1 
2 298 n 2 

Stone angelical 237 n 4 
Stools of repentance 320 
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Strafford Lord 63, n 3 G9, n I 
228 n 2 422 n 4 
Stray cattle 161 and n 7 
Strike my luck 156 and n 1 
Stragglings a cant term for efforts, 
202 andji 4 

Stum 157 an unfermented liquor, 
157, n 1 

Stygian sophister 255 and n 4 
Succussation meanmg of the word 
43 n 5 

Snggilled 119 and n 2 
Sm Juris 118 and n 3 
Summer sault 419 and n 6 
Sun, put down by ladies eyes 169 
voids a stone 243 n 2 shifted 
his course 248 and n 1 
Surplices, Camisade of, 338 and 
n 7 

Swaddle 4 meanmg of the word 
4 n 6 

Swanswick barrister of 329 and 
n 1 

Swearing trade of 420 and n 4 
Sweatmg lanterns 243 and n 3 
Swedes, 197 famous soldiers 197 
n 4 

Swiss mercenaries 412 n 2 
Swift Dean hisTaleof a Tub 211 
n 2 226 n 2 

Tailors, tbeir mode of sitting at 
work 22 and n 5 
Tails 163 theory about, 163 
n 1 

Tales 421 and n 1 
Talgol the butcher, his prowess, 
53 and m 4 defies Hudibras, 
69 engages in single combat 
with him 72 dismounts him, 
75 

Tahacotius his supplemental noses 
16 and n 2 

Talisman magic 25 descnbed 
2c» n 1 

Tahsmamque louse 283 and n 2 
Rallies 358 and n 2 
Tarsel 228 and n 6 
Tartar catching a 114 and n 1 
Tasisoni Alessandro his becchia 
Bapita, Life xix . 


Taurus once the Rapa, 

Tawe 168 and n 4 
Taylor John his marble tablet t 
^e memory of Butler, Lift, 

XV 

Teach down 330 and n 5 
Te Deum 405 and n 3 
Tell clock the nickname of a puisne 
judge 415 n 3 
Tellus Dame 60 and n 5 
Templars poverty of tlie 331 
n 3 

Temple Sir Wm observation of 
45 n 1 

Termagant 57 origm of the woid 
57 n 3 

Testes the furnish a medicmal 
drug 43 n 3 

Teutonic said to be the most an 
cient language, 1 1 n 2 
Thanksgivings public sometimes ^ 
mere pretences 405 n 5 
That you re a beast and turned to 
grass 436 

There was an ancient sage phi 
losopher 42 

Thet s the lap of 1 73 and n 3 
Thmgs the nature of 9 n 4 ai^ 
mate and inanimate difference 
between 129 and n 4 
Thirteener a com 358 n 1 
Thompson Mrs a widow 96, n 1 
Thoth the Egyptian Deity, 238 
n 5 

Thumb ring 339 and n 3 
Thunder, opinion respecting 350 
andn I 

Thyer Mr, the editor of Butler s 
Remams Life v xvi 
Time picture of lo, n 1 of day, 
232 and n 3 

Time is Time was, 278 and n 2 
Tis strange how some men s tern 
perssuit 172 

Titus Andronicus Play of 150 
n 5 , 

Tobacco stopper 230 andn 5 
Toe, quality in the^ 144 n 2 
Toledo blades 18 and n 4 
Tollutation meaning of the word 
43 n 4 
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TomUiison Judge his speech to 
the sheriffs 2b n 6 
Tom Po a name ror a spectre 316 
n 4 

Tooth ache charms for the 223 
and n 3 

Tottipottimoy 190 and n 3 
Toy John Life ii 
Treason punishments for 391 
n 1 

Trees diseases of 264 
Trepanners 303 

1 Tiers 123 office of the 1^3 n 
3 called Cromwell s Inquisition 
124 n I 

Trigons the 250 and n 4 
Tri megistus 238 and n 5 
239 

Troian mare 346 and n 5 
Trout caught with a single hair 
211 and n 1 

Trover action of 418 and r 2 
Truckle bed 119 and n 4 174 

and n 1 

Trulla beloved by Magnano 56 
and n 5 her valour 57 res 
cues the bear 90 attacks Hu 
(Jjibias 111 takes him prisoner 
IP grants him quarter 115 
protects him from the rabble 

116 her triumphal piocession 

117 commits Ralpho and Hu 
dibras to the stocks 118 

Trustees unsanctified 330 and 
n 1 

1 ruth revealed to the perfect 82 
n 1 Time s daughter 239 and 
n 4 240 n 1 
Tully 172 and n 4 
Turks their personal appearance 
52 n 2 

Tutbury custom of bull running 
at 47 n 4 

Tyburn executions at 63 n 6 
Tyrian petticoat 200 n 3 

Urine, a medium of detecting dis 
eases 225 n 4 

Uses m sermons 330 and n 6 
Usher 139 meanmg of the term 
139 n 5 


Utlegation 321 and n 5 
Uxbridge treaty ot 3/^5 and n 2 

'Vagrants ordered to be whipped 
166 n 1 

Van and rear 14*^ n 4 
Van Helmont 1 i 2 and n 4 
"Varlets des chambies 151 and 
n 4 

\ aughan I)r his discourse on the 
condition of man 26 n 1 
\ ehicles heavenh 446 and n 1 
Velib et remis omnibus nervis 67 
and n 1 

Venables and Pen their expedition 
agamst the Spaniardb 40b n 4 
Venice Dukes ot marry the sea 
202 and n 2 

Vem %idi vici llOandn 1 
Venus the goddess of lo\e 233 and 
n 2 

Vere adeptus 26 
Vermin 326 and n 3 
Vertagus a dog so called 98 
n 5 

Vespasian daubed with dirt 207 
and n 4 

^ essel 285 and n 3 
Vickars John 30 and n 1 
Victories pretended thanksgivings 
for 405 and ii 4 

Victuallers and vintners fines im 
posed on 416 and n 5 
Vies the proud 62 and n 2 
Villains SfeO and n 3 
Vmegar eelb in 225 and n 1 
Virgms buried alive 151 n 1 
Virtue said to be a body 173 and 
n 1 2 and Honour the temple 
of 165 and n 3 

Vis franc pledge, 185 and n 4. 
Vitilitigation 128 and n 4 
Vizard bead 304 and n 5 
Vizard masks 294 and n 3 
Vultures opmion respecting 211 
and n 5 ^ 

Wait Simon a tinker 55 n 3 
his skill 56 and n 2 
Walker s History of Independency, 
62 n 4 70 n 4 96, n 1 
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Waller his poem of Saccharissa, 
159 n 3 

Waller Sir William defeat of, 62 
n 2 405 n 4 

Walnut shell fire spit out of a 223 
and n 5 

Walton Izaak poem quoted 84 

li 2 

War civil subvert'? the order of 
things 240 n 2 creiting and 
making of 360 and n 3 tlie 
modern way of 407 and n 1 
Warburton Bishop 13^ n 2 
Warmestry afterviards Dean of 
Worcester Life xi 
Warts charmed away 223 and 
n 2 

Watches pendulums to 284 and 
n 2 

Water, objects reflected in 270 and 
n 1 

Water rat 408 and n 2 
Wedlock without io\e 147 and n 3 
Welkin, 13/ and n 5 
Wesley Samuel lines by Life 

XV 

Westminster Abbey monument to 
the memory ot Butlei in Life 

XIV 

Whachum Sidrophel s zany, cha 
racter of 225 and n 2 227, 231 
232 233 253 n 4 254 256, 
258 259 

Whale 230 with legs 230 n 6 
Whetstones 138 meaning of the 
term 138 n 2 
Whifflers, 19S and n 3 
Whimsied chariots 264 n 4 
Whmyard signifies a sword, 102 
n 3 103 

Whipping virtue s governess 165 
and n 5 

Whipping post descnbed, 83 and 
n 2 

Whitehall cabal at 347, n 2 
White pot 16 

White Thomas 172 and n 4 
Whittington, legend of 352 and 
n 2 

Whore of Babylon 127 and n 2 
355 and n 4 1 


Widgeon or Pigeon 14 n 1 
Widow the beloved by Hudibras 
96 conjectures respecting 90 
IS nformed of the Knight s c ip 
tiixty 139 sets out to visit him 
139 her conference with him 
142 recommends hanging or 
drowning 153 ridicules love 
compliments 157 eulogizes 
whippmg 165 releases Hudibi as 
on terms 169 i visited by IIu 
dibras 274 her interview with 
him 275 exposes his falsehood 
283 ridicules matiimony 287 
302 treats him with a masquer 
ade of devils 306 receives an 
epistle from the Knight, 424 , hex 
answer 436 

Widows Indian burnt on the fune 
ral piles of then husbands 290 
and n 3 ^ 

Wight Isle of negotiation in the, 
377 n 5 

Wmd in hypocondies pent, 241 
andn 2 

Wmdore or window 50 151 and 

n 6 188 

Wmes working of 146 and n 4 
Witches said to ride upon broom 
sticks 89 n 4 283 and n 3 
their players «!aid b ickwards 98 
and n 2 drawing blood of, 136 
and n 1 thiown in vater 154 
n 2 make pictures to destioy 
186 n 3 of Lapland sell bottled 
^ air 187 and n 3 persecution of 
215 andn 5 execution of 216 
and n 2 ghost of one 282 and 
n 1 crony 309 and n 3 
Wither, George a party writer 30 
n 1 

W*ithers a puritanical officer 2L, 
n 5 

Witnesses winding up of 188 and 
n 1 hireling 42>,in 2 
Wives a dose of 252 and n 1 
Wizards, on consulting 211 and 
n 3 

Woman piety and energy of 203 
n 3 

Women, o d juries of, 286 and n 
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2 atsserjtion respecting 298 and 
n 2 will -of 339 and n 4 in 
fluence of 446 and n 2 
Woodstock treaty with the Devil 
at 217 and n 4 

Worcester s Century of Inventions 
bantered 395 n 3 
Words of second hand intention 
235 and n 4 

World s end 231 and n 1 
Wounds honourable ones 90 and 
n 2 

Wright s Glossdrj 137 


Wycherley, Mr, Life u 

Xerxes whipped the sea 167 and 
n 1 

Youn<^ Dr James his Sidrophel 
Vapulans 210 n 1 

Zany 225 a buffoon 225 n 2 
Zodiac constellations 250 and n 2 
Zoroaster 239 and n 1 doctrine 
of 327 and n 2 
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